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CHAPTER 1 


THE ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association as it exists today is largely the 
product of the foresight and leadership of John Walker Barnett. He 
visualized a teachers’ association based upon security of tenure, pensions, 
contracts, a code of ethics, disciplinary rights, professional membership, 
and a faculty of education, all of which would provide a body of professional 
teachers for the education of the children of Alberta. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association, originally called the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, was organized in 1918 under The Societies Act of the 
Province of Alberta. The first annual meeting was held during Easter 
Week, 1918. Resolutions were passed dealing with continuous contracts, 
pensions, salaries, and ethics. It was decided to publish a magazine as the 
official organ of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 

In 1935, The Teaching Profession Act was passed by the Legislative 
Assembly and the name of the organization was changed to the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. This Act did not provide for statutory membership 
as had been expected, but it did give the Association the right to discipline 
its own members. In 1936 The Teaching Profession Act was amended to 
require that teachers in tax-supported schools under the jurisdiction of 
the Department should, upon employment, become members of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. 


Objects of the Alberta Teachers' Association 

Section IV of The Teaching Profession Act states that the objectives 
of the Association shall be: 

(a) to advance and promote the cause of education in the province; 

(b) to raise the status of the teaching profession: 

(i) by initiating and promoting research in methods of arousing 
interest in presentation of teaching the various subjects of the 
curriculum, and 

(ii) by establishing research libraries and circulating libraries of 
books, treatises, and papers designed to assist the teacher in 
the classroom; 

(c) to promote and advance the interests of teachers and to secure 
conditions that will make possible the best professional service; 

(d) to arouse and increase public interest in educational affairs; and 

(e) to co-operate with other teachers’ organizations in Canada and 
elsewhere having the same or like aims and objects. 
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Developments in Education in Alberta 

The following improvements in education in Alberta have been sup¬ 
ported or initiated by the Alberta Teachers’ Association: 

1. Security of tenure for teachers 

2. A pension plan for teachers 

3. Academic and political freedom for teachers 

4. A Faculty of Education responsible for the education of all teachers 
in the province 

5. Recognition of the Alberta Teachers’ Association as the official 
representative and spokesman for all the teachers in Alberta 

6. The establishment of larger units of administration in education 

7. The right of teachers to bargain collectively 

8. The establishment of educational research on a permanent basis 

9. An extended program of teacher education 

10. The increase and extension of provincial grants to education 

11. Equality of educational opportunity for all students 

12. Scholarships for undergraduates and graduates of the Faculty of 
Education 

13. A program of financial assistance for undergraduates 

14. Financial aid by the government of the Province of Alberta for 
bursaries and loans to undergraduate and graduate students. 

Some of the objectives of the Association which have not been realized, 
either wholly or in part, are: 

1. The application of tenure regulations to include administrators, 
probationary teachers, and transfers 

2. Pensions comparable with those in business, industry, and govern¬ 
ment 

3. High standards of certification 

4. Achievement of professional-level salaries 

5. Adequate government grants to provide for equal educational oppor¬ 
tunity for all children 

6. A greater degree of professional responsibility for the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association as a whole and the teacher as an individual. 

Organization and Administration of the Alberta Teachers' Association 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association is governed by the Annual General 
Meeting which formulates policy to be carried out by the Executive Council. 
The Annual General Meeting considers reports and resolutions. The coun¬ 
cillors to this meeting are elected by local associations, with no local having 
fewer than two councillors. 

The Executive Council implements established policy, conducts the 
business of the Association, and makes decisions normal to an executive 
body. The province is divided into ten districts each of which elects a 
representative to the Executive Council. The Executive Council is com- 
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posed of these ten district representatives, a president and a vice-president, 
elected from the membership at large, a past president and a general 
secretary-treasurer. 

The executive officers act as the senior civil service of the Association, 
are appointed by the Executive Council and are responsible to it for 
carrying out the business of the Association. The staff includes the general 
secretary-treasurer, the assistant general secretary, and two executive 
assistants. 

Need for the Royal Commission on Education 

For a number of years the Alberta Teachers’ Association has asked 
for a survey of education in Alberta. A resolution was passed by the Annual 
General Meeting of the Alberta Teachers’ Association and was pre¬ 
sented to the Executive Council of the Government of the Province of 
Alberta. Last year, the Alberta Teachers’ Association was pleased to learn 
that the government was considering the appointment of a commission to 
investigate and report on elementary and secondary education in Alberta. 

The Executive Council, with the approval of the 1957 Annual General 
Meeting, decided: 

1. To prepare and submit the Association’s policies concerning educa¬ 
tion 

2. To make available to the Commission all the information the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association has, including reports and records 

3. To assist the Commission in every way possible and to ask local 
associations and teachers to do the same. 

At its regular meeting in December, 1957, the Executive Council of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association appointed a committee responsible for 
the preparation and presentation of a submission to the Royal Commission 
on Education. The committee has been at work since the first of the 
year and the following brief and supplementary memoranda represent 
its findings. 

Organization of the Submission 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association submission is in seven parts. 

Part I Introduction. 

Part II Submission regarding section A of the terms of reference. 

Part III Submission regarding section B, subsection 6, 7, and 8 of 
the terms of reference. 

Part IV Submission regarding section B, subsections 1,2,3,4, and 5 
of the terms of reference. 

Part V Research in Education. 

Part VI Summary of Recommendations 

Part...VII Supplementary Memoranda. 
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CHAPTER 2. DETERMINING THE OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 
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CHAPTER 2 


DETERMINING THE OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 


While recognizing that legal authority with respect to education is 
vested by statute in the provincial legislature, The Alberta Teachers’ Asso¬ 
ciation believes that the basis of final authority must rest with “the en¬ 
lightened and informed judgment of the whole people.” No one group 
can speak for society as a whole. The task of developing general and 
specific aims and objectives for education is too important to be left solely 
to professional educators. Such general and specific aims should grow from 
the wishes of laymen and professional educators working together. 


1. Present Provisions for Determining the Objectives of Education 

Two provisions would appear to exist now whereby the will of society 
is brought to bear on educational aims and objectives. One is the franchise. 
Electors are in a position to choose the government they wish to support. 
Such a contentious area as that of educational aims and objectives would 
be a tenuous and nebulous basis on which to conduct a political campaign. 
A further difficulty is that political platforms are composed of so many 
planks that it would be confusing, misleading, and even dangerous to link 
decision with respect of educational aims and objectives to any single 
political party. The matter is broader in scope than that. 

A second provision would seem to be made through the General 
Curriculum Committee of the Department of Education. The Curriculum 
News Letter, Number 5, February, 1956, contains a brief description of the 
General Curriculum Committee and its present membership. These func¬ 
tions of the General Curriculum Committee are given: 

(a) To consider reports from the Minister and from the other 
curriculum committees 

(b) To co-ordinate the work of the other curriculum committees 
by maintaining an over-all view of the school curriculum 

(c) To review proposed curriculum changes and estimate public 
reaction toward them 

(d) To initiate proposals with respect to needed curriculum 
changes and convey these to the Minister, who then may, 
at his discretion, direct the other curriculum committees 
accordingly. 

This seems to make the General Curriculum Committee more of a 
reviewing body than a body advising the Minister of Education on policy 
or on the aims and objectives of education. In practice this is certainly so. 
It is only fair to say that Alberta is one of the few provinces which involves 
laymen on such a General Curriculum Committee and that this is in itself 
valuable from a public relations point of view. 
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2. Proposed Method of Determining the Objectives of Education 

What the Alberta Teachers’ Association would like to see is a body 
similar in composition to the present General Curriculum Committee, but 
responsible for advising the Minister of Education concerning curriculum 
policy and the aims of education as based on the considered judgment of 
thinking people. The Alberta Teachers’ Association submits that it would 
anticipate being one of the organizations represented on such an advisory 
body. As such it would be guided, among others, by the following principles: 

1. That as far as possible every child, no matter what his geographic 
location, should have the right to educational opportunities consistent 
with his ability, needs, and interests 

2. That it is the democratic right of every child to have educational 
opportunities sufficiently differentiated to achieve results consistent 
with principle 1 above 

3. That the basic educational program of every child should provide for 
the development of skills (reading, language, mathematical); attitudes 
(respect for the worth of the individual, loyalty to such institutions 
as the family and the nation, honesty, truthfulness); appreciations (in 
such cultural fields as music, drama, art, and literature) 

4. That' every child should have his curiosity aroused by a stimulating 
school environment and that he should be taught to think clearly within 
the limits imposed by ability 

5. That the development of character and citizenship is implicit in the 
educational aims of elementary and secondary schools 

6. That, while they cannot be expected to train directly for trades and 
professions, elementary and secondary schools should provide oppor¬ 
tunities for exploratory vocational experiences and guidance. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association contends that, once the general 
goals of education have been set with advice from a body such as has been 
suggested, the implementation and achievement of these goals should be 
the responsibility of professional educators. 


RECOMMENDATION 

1. The commission should study the advisability of setting up a 
representative body, with membership similar to that of the present 
general Curriculum Committee, to advise the Minister of Education 
concerning the aims and objectives of education. 
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CHAPTER 3 


EDUCATION IN MODERN SOCIETY 

No aspect' of education can be properly considered apart from the 
society it serves. The objectives of education, the curriculum, the attain¬ 
ment of pupils, and all the other aspects of education which the Commission 
was directed to study are set in a social system in modern communities where 
people make their living in the world of work. A study and analysis of the 
relationship of the educational system to the requirements of industry and 
the modern community can establish the guide lines for the subsequent 
detailed study of the various aspects of education. 

TRAINED PERSONNEL FOR MODERN VOCATIONS 

In addressing the National Conference on Engineering, Scientific and 
Technical Manpower at St. Andrews-by-the-Sea on September 11, 1956, the 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe declared: 

I do not want to suggest that our current shortage of engineering 
and scientific personnel is exaggerated—but I do feel that we 
should look at the problem in its proper perspective. 

This advice is particularly appropriate today, when the country’s 
economic buoyancy is somewhat less than it was a few years earlier and 
when the intense international competition between Russia and the Free 
World has provoked a concern for science and education bordering on a 
crusade and at times hysteria. Without wishing to minimize the desirability 
of Canada’s continuing rapid economic growth or the urgency of the inter¬ 
national scientific race, both of which require straight thinking and large 
vision, two viewpoints need to be expressed. 

First, the demand for personnel in all walks of life, including “trained 
personnel”, must be given full attention if education in Alberta is to be 
related to the Province’s and country’s present and future needs. The second 
point of view is simply that the ultimate source of the moral authority of 
the profession of education resides more in the commonly shared democratic 
values of Canadian culture than in the shifting and sometimes conflicting 
demands of the economic world, important as these are. The need for the 
larger perspective in examining and providing for the demand for trained 
personnel is to some extent demonstrated in recent statements of occu¬ 
pational trends and tendencies. These are reviewed briefly below. 

1. Demand for Trained Personnel as Predicted by Industrialists 

The Reference Brief and Conference Proceedings of the National 
Conference on Engineering, Scientific and Technical Manpower held at 
St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, New Brunswick, September 9-11, 1956, considered 
Canada’s growing need for trained manpower. 

By 1980, to remain competitive with other industrial nations on 
the basis of projected increases in output per capita and pro¬ 
jections of other fundamental factors, Canada will need: 
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(i) to at least triple and probably quadruple her currently employed total 
of some 40,000 engineers; 

(ii) to triple and probably more than quadruple today’s scientist force of 
some 20,000; 

(iii) to have ten times are many technicians assisting our scientists and 
engineers as are employed today. Existing capacity is capable of 
producing about 1/20 of this requirement. Provision for our technician 
requirements would absorb about 10 percent of our matriculation 
graduates who do not go on to or complete university training. 

The Conference reported that the existing rate of university enrolment, 
or even a continuation of the current rate of increase in enrolment would 
be inadequate to meet this demand. By 1980 university enrolment would 
have to be increased as much as three to four times to meet the requirements 
indicated. To have the same proportional enrolments as the United States 
or Russian an enrolment increase seven to eight times that of 1956 would 
be necessary. It is estimated that over 20 per cent of current university 
graduates (1956) will be required in the teaching profession to provide 
instruction in elementary and secondary schools and universities, while 
an additional 15,000 to 20,000 university graduates must be found to be¬ 
come teachers of technicians. These are considered by industrialists to be 
the minimum requirements for economic expansion. In the words of the 
report these minimum requirements: 

Still far short of placing us in a competitive position with other 
progressive nations or of exploiting the full potential of our 
population capable of absorbing higher education. 

2. Demand for Trained Personnel as Predicted by the Canadian 

Department of Labour 

Publications of the Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa, also predict demand for trained personnel. Valuable 
data are included in Canada’s Resources of Engineering and Scientific 
Manpower preliminary report, September, 1956, and in Trends in Profes¬ 
sional Manpower Supplies and Requirements Bulletin Number 1, August, 
1957. These reports corroborate the urgent demand for engineers, scientists, 
and professional workers. From 1931 to 1956 the Canadian labour force 
increased by 39 per cent, professional workers increased by 78 per cent, 
and engineers by 157 per cent. In 1931 there were 48 professional workers 
for every 1000 workers, in 1956 the number was 62. Over the same period 
the number of engineers per 1000 workers increased from 3.8 to 7.1. 
During the 1956-1965 period it was expected that the net supply of profes¬ 
sional workers and engineers would increase substantially from university 
graduations and immigration. Professional workers might be expected to 
increase by 50 per cent and engineers by 100 per cent in the given period. 
However, the Department of Labour warned that: 

the unsatisfied demand of the past few years for engineers and 
scientists is also probably reflected in the estimates of future re¬ 
quirements and may have resulted in the inflation of the estimates 
above what could be expected solely from the year-to-year growth 
in the economy. 
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Thus, the demand for professional workers and engineers seems to be 
established at a high level but perhaps not at the inflated level of recent 
times. 

3. Demand for Trained Personnel as Predicted by the Gordon Commission 

The Preliminary Report of the Royal Commission on Canada’s Econ¬ 
omic Prospects points out that the “ability of scientists, engineers, admin¬ 
istrators and skilled people of all kinds are being called increasingly into 
play.” Canada is said to be facing shortages in almost every skilled occupa¬ 
tion. These shortages are expected to get worse in the immediate future 
since the number of new entrants into the labour force still reflects the low 
birth rate of the depression years. In this report the skilled worker is 
defined as one with two years of training or equivalent experience. Clerical 
and agricultural workers are not included. Between 1931 and 1956 the pro¬ 
portion of skilled workers in the labour force is estimated to have increased 
from 10.3 per cent to 15.7 per cent. The need for such workers between 
1946 and 1956 was met to a large degree by immigration, a source which 
will probably diminish in importance during the next decade. For this 
reason it is desirable for young Canadians coming into the working force 
to receive training in skilled occupations. A four-fold approach to the 
problem is suggested: (1) increasing pay differentials where shortages 
are likely to occur and adding incentives to encourage apprenticing to a 
trade; (2) expanding present and establishing new facilities for technical 
and vocational training both in post-high school institutions and in high 
schools; (3) fostering apprenticeship or in-plant training programs through 
government or company initiative; (4) encouraging more efficient use of 
skilled personnel in industry. 

One of the special studies of the Gordon Commission, Secondary 
Manufacturing Industry by D. H. Fullerton and H. H. Hampson, May, 1957, 
states that attention concerning the supply of trained persons should be 
concentrated on the situation during the next five to ten years. This com¬ 
ment suggests that the demand for trained personnel may be met in the 
next and succeeding decade, say after 1965, if steps are taken by industry, 
government and education to provide training facilities for youth born 
after World War II. The period of urgency is now, and involves the training 
of youth born in the 1930’s and early 1940’s. 


TRENDS IN DEMAND FOR TRAINED PERSONNEL 

One of the best pictures of the present and probable future distribution 
of Canada’s workers is found in the Preliminary Report of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Canada’s Economic Prospects, Table XI, page 23. 

In considering the demand for trained personnel, particularly in 
scientific, engineering, technical and skilled industrial occupations, it seems 
well to keep in mind the following probable trends suggested in this table. 
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FORECAST OF DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL EMPLOYED CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE 
AMONG THE VARIOUS SECTORS OF THE ECONOMY 
(thousands of persons) 

1955 1980 

(Actual) (Forecast) 



Numbers 

Percent 

Numbers 

Percent 

Agriculture 

817 

15.3 

735 

7.6 

Resource Industries 

297 

5.6 

555 

5.8 

Primary Manufacturing 

313 

5.9 

486 

5.0 

Secondary Manufacturing 

1,049 

19.7 

1,907 

19.8 

Construction 

Civilian Government and 

367 

6.9 

625 

6.5 

Community Services 
Transport, Storage and 

664 

12.5 

1,439 

14.9 

Communications 

401 

7.5 1 

I 




34.1% 

3,890 

40.4 

Trade, Finance, Services 

1,420 

26.6 J 


Total 

5,328 

100.0% 

9,637 

100.0% 


(1) The labour force in agriculture may be expected to decline relatively 
and absolutely, as it has done during the past two decades. There is 
a strong implication here that one of the future occupational needs in 
Canada is re-direction of rural youth to vocations other than agriculture.. 

(2) The strictly industrial segments of the economy—resource industries, 
primary manufacturing and secondary manufacturing—are expected to 
require the same proportion of the working force in 1980 that they 
required in 1955. The same picture holds for construction, a part' of 
the economy with a high proportion of skilled workers. From this 
forecast it appears that all efforts to provide trained personnel for 
these segments of the economy should be carefully planned to main¬ 
tain the right proportion of workers, not to produce a surplus. 

(3) The services sector of the economy is the most rapidly growing and 
is expected to employ a larger proportion of the labour force in 1980 
than in 1955. The 1955 proportion of the labour force in service indus¬ 
tries was 46.6 percent; the 1980 estimated proportion is 55.3 percent. 
It' is also noted that these industries are the most difficult to mechanize 
and usually show but slight gain in labour productivity because of 
mechanization. Further, these make the greatest demand for clerical, 
white-collar, and female workers. The manufacturing and construction 
industries noted above will probably require 1,556,000 more workers 
in 1980 than in 1955, the service industries will require over 2,844,000 
more workers. The conclusion seems inescapable that provisions for 
training Canada’s labour force by school systems and other agencies 
must take this into consideration. In view of this conclusion it is 
important to decide what kinds and amounts of training are needed 
for workers in service industries. The training needs of workers in 
such industries must be balanced against those in other industries, 
particularly manufacturing and construction. 

1. Automation 

According to the Canadian Labour Congress, in a special report to the 

Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects, the much-bandied term 
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“automation” is interchangeable with “increasing mechanization.” It is 
important to note that “automation” as “increasing mechanization” is not 
wholly new, but a phenomenon linked with and growing out of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution and the rise of science. 

The important consideration is that automation does not mean a sudden 
upheaval in the Canadian economy and in the demand for workers. Other 
studies for the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects point 
out that service industries provide limited uses for automation. These 
studies also show that automation will be used on a limited scale in secondary 
industries to replace semi-skilled and unskilled, rather than skilled workers. 
Since secondary industries are the largest users of technically-skilled man¬ 
power, the conclusion is that in this area automation will not greatly reduce 
demand. The Canadian Labour Congress in its report Probable Effects of 
Increasing Mechanization in Industry, a study for the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects, September, 1956, draws attention to factors 
which may retard automation in Canada. These include cost, the analyzing 
and re-designing of processes, the shortage of engineers and technicians, 
human conservatism, and the smaller size of Canadian manufacturing 
establishments and markets compared to those in the United States. The 
report shows distinctly that while the significance of automation is recog¬ 
nized, little is known of its effect or probable effects on industry, the labour 
force, and human relationships. Further, although new kinds of training 
are allegedly needed, from top-management to the production line worker, 
answers are not available to questions about the specific kinds of training 
required nor who should undertake them: schools, governments, private 
institutions, unions, or manufacturers. In view of the lack of knowledge 
about automation and its educational requirements, it would be difficult 
indeed to make concrete suggestions as to the educational system required 
to provide the trained personnel for it. 

In a noteworthy statement, The Canadian Labour Congress suggests 
that the task of the school is to provide basic education (which may have 
more permanence) rather than vocational training (which may soon be ob¬ 
solete. The Congress view is that the schools should provide the mathe¬ 
matics and other basic subjects which will enable young people “to under¬ 
stand new jobs and acquire the specific new skills in training on the job.” 

2. Geographic Concentration of Work Opportunities 

Although Western Canada has experienced marked industrial expan¬ 
sion in recent years, most of Canada’s industry and job opportunities for 
technically trained personnel are concentrated in Ontario and Quebec, and to 
a lesser extent in British Columbia. One of the potential threats to Canada’s 
supply of trained personnel is emigration of professional engineers, scien¬ 
tists, and technicians to the United States. The problem of geographic 
distribution of work opportunities raises certain questions. To what extent 
should Alberta education assume responsibility for providing trained per¬ 
sonnel to meet the employment needs of industrial Ontario, Quebec, British 
Columbia or the United States? If the demand for a large proportion of the 
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University of Alberta’s engineering students and Provincial Institute of 
Technology and Art students comes from outside Alberta, to what extent 
should Alberta elementary, secondary and post-high school educational 
institutions modify or adopt programs to meet this demand? Ready answers 
to these queries are not found in sources presently available. This is a 
matter for serious consideration in setting Alberta educational policy with 
respect to the demand for trained personnel. 

3. Mobility: Horizontal, Promotional, and Social 

Three kinds of mobility may well be considered in relation to the 
demand for trained personnel and provisions necessary to meet the demand, 
especially as these concern educational systems. The first is that Canada’s 
full use of manpower demands a considerable amount of horizontal mobility: 
the movement of a worker from place to place and from employer to 
employer. Such mobility usually does not involve much change in the level 
of income, prestige, or amount of training. In this type of mobility the 
skilled worker is at an advantage compared to the less skilled worker, 
especially upon leaving marginal or declining industries to seek new work. 
Educational systems could facilitate horizontal mobility by standardization 
of teaching and curriculum for the family of the horizontally-mobile worker. 
Another contribution is to provide a general education oriented toward 
developing understandings, skills and attitudes necessary for life in Canada 
as a nation as well as life in a particular locality or province. 

The second kind of mobility, promotional, refers to the series of job 
changes one goes through in a working career. For instance, an apprentice 
becomes a skilled craftsman and may eventually become a small proprietor, 
a foreman or even an executive. Age and experience are the two most 
important factors in this type of mobility. However, education is increasingly 
important. Promotional mobility is one of the most important needs of 
trained personnel today. The training of unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
for jobs demanding higher technical competence facilitates this mobility. 

The need for supervisors, foremen, managers, and executives is reported 
to be acute in some Canadian enterprises. Training for such positions usually 
extends beyond strict technical competence into administrative procedures 
and human relations. It would appear that industry, government, and post- 
high school educational agencies must' bear the brunt of recruiting and 
tr aini ng technical personnel required for promotional mobility. Through 
extending to the adult population facilities for secondary education, the 
schools of the province may contribute in a limited way to promotional 
mobility. However, the major school contribution undoubtedly remains that 
of providing background understandings, skills, and attitudes which workers 
must have in order to advance in there occupations. 

The third kind of mobility, social, refers to the upward and downward 
movement of people in terms of their prestige, status, and pattern of life. 
Its connection with the demand for trained workers though not frequently 
discussed or studied, cannot be ignored. It is known, for instance, that some 
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occupations carry more status than others, as manifest in such symbols as 
renumeration, working conditions, clothing, and associates. In a relatively 
stable society social mobility is usually up or down in relation to the social 
layers or classes which are widely recognized and tolerated. Occupations 
may be ranked by the populace as upper-class, middle-class, working-class, 
and lower-class. Usually occupations which require long periods of training 
or great talent carry enough prestige that adequate numbers of qualified 
people compete for them. The lowest ranking jobs are usually those which 
require little training or special aptitude and which in a stable society confer 
few status rewards on those who fill them. Most industries and most people 
are able to base their employment expectations and plans on tacit assump¬ 
tions about the nature of the social order and what constitutes upward or 
downward social mobility in it. 

In Canada today the social order is unstable. If a person wishes to gain 
status what must he do? Get a job and buy a car? Go to school and qualify 
for a degree or diploma? Make a reasonably high salary? These and similar 
questions are related to the supply of workers for scarce and socially vital 
occupations, and to the function of the school and its holding power. 
Definitions of the way to success in Canada today are not clear for young 
people, particularly in rural areas. Status and upward social mobility are 
interpreted differently by young people and by adults, including employers 
and educators. These last two statements require examination. 

It is a well established fact that rural youth are migrating in large 
numbers to cities. In terms of labour supply they are the only large reser¬ 
voir which may be tapped for the increasing demand for trained personnel 
by the industrial and service segments of the economy. What kinds of 
employment do rural youth take, and what are their aspirations educationally 
and occupationally? Does their mobility in fact constitute upward social 
mobility? 

Recent studies in the United States show that youth from rural areas 
and small communities are less likely to be upwardly mobile than youth 
reared in larger communities. Rural youth migrating to cities gravitate 
toward lower status employment, metropolitan youth tend to seek higher 
status employment and have a greater rate of upward mobility. These 
studies can be found in Rural Sociology as follows: S. M. Lipsett “Social 
Mobility and Urbanization”, December, 1955; R. Scudder and C. A. Anderson 
“Migration and Vertical Mobility”, June, 1954; and F. M. Martinson “Personal 
Adjustment and Rural-Urban Migration”, June, 1955. A study by Haller and 
Sewell “Farm Residence and Levels of Educational and Occupational 
Aspiration”, American Journal of Sociology, January, 1957, shows that 
farm residence has little effect upon the educational and occupational 
aspirations of rural high school girls, but that rural high school boys under¬ 
estimate to a marked degree the importance of education in achieving an 
occupational goal. A recent study by Uhlir and Abell, Rural Young People 
and Their Plans, Opinions and Attitudes of Selected Rural Young People 
Concerning Farming and Rural Life in Alberta, Ontario and Quebec, 
Canadian Department of Agriculture, Farm and Rural Life Section, Ottawa, 
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1953, while corroborating this finding with respect to farm girls, suggests 
that boys are more committed to farm life than are girls. Much more evidence 
is needed about the impact of urban migration upon the occupational place¬ 
ment and social mobility of Canadian rural youth. Available evidence shows 
the need for assisting youth in making the transition from rural to urban 
society. Left to their own resources, rural youth, especially boys, find it 
difficult to avoid low status work and its attendant handicaps in their climb 
up the occupational ladder. In view of the importance of rural youth in 
Canada’s urban-industrial development, the construction for them of educa¬ 
tional, financial, and status bridges deserves more systematic study and 
action by educators, government, and economic leaders. 

The second claim, that status and upward social mobility are interpreted 
differently by young people and adults, is related to a highly complex and 
important trend in Canadian society: that the symbols of success man be 
achieved without superior talent or extended education, resulting in a decline 
in middle-class status, values, and incentives. 

What has been the experience of youth with respect to status in the 
last decade and a half? 

(1) Status, rank and relatively high pay were urged upon youth during 
World War II without the usual regard for occupational training or 
educational background of earlier decades. 

(2) During the post-war manpower shortage a similar demand for youth 
existed in which rewards of status and pay were available without a 
close correlation between education and training. 

(3) Visible shortages in trained personnel have been kept to a minimum 
by immigrant workers who are not usually symbols of status for 
Canadian youth. 

(4) Some vocations formerly carrying high prestige (teaching and nursing 
for example) have not brought the material rewards and symbols of 
success of certain other occupations that require less training. 

(5) Some occupations for which youth are currently urged to prepare 
have an unknown or ambiguous status. Nursing aides and certain 
technicians may occupy such positions. 

(6) The pay-differential between skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled work 
has not been marked. In consequence, the expenditure of time and money 
for vocational or other training has been questioned by youth. 

(7) The low status formerly associated with poverty, semi-skilled, or 
unskilled work has been reduced by security measures such as family 
allowances, pensions, and health and unemployment insurance benefits. 

(8) Canadian youth have been the deliberate target of market promotion. 
Their consumer status is high, as illustrated in The Fnancial Post, 
August 27,1955, headlining the Canadian School Trustees’ Association 
monumental report on School Finance in Canada with: SUB-TEEN 
SALES BOOM BECKONS—BUT CAREFUL PLANNING NEEDED NOW 
TO CASH IN. 
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In contrast to these experiences of Canadian youth are the values, 
incentives, and status of the traditional middle class which underlie much 
educational policy making and industrial recruitment of workers. In place 
of immediate satisfaction and evidence of success, we find that self- 
discipline, self-denial, perseverance, prolonged training without pay, and 
long-range personal goals and purposes are frequently expected. Such 
values and incentives no doubt have ultimate survival value and are essential 
in a highly technological democracy. In terms of individual status and 
immediate satisfaction, however, the experiences of Canadian youth cause 
them to discount these values and incentives. Regardless of the final 
implications of this situation for the future of Canadian Society, the 
immediate implications for the recruitment and training of Canadian youth 
for the labour force is that youth’s perspective of status and upward 
mobility must be considered. 

4. The Structure of Large Organizations 

Because of changes in the Canadian economy, increasing numbers are 
being employed in large corporate or governmental organizations. Although 
the exact number of persons working for large rather than small organiza¬ 
tions is not known, in 1951 some 73 per cent of all male workers and 92 
per cent of all female workers were employees rather than being self- 
employed. Since membership in a large organization is considered desirable 
at present and will no doubt be increasingly so in the future, the nature of 
large organizations must be considered in the education of trained workers. 

Basically the structure of the working force in large organizations is 
a pyramid. A small group at the apex are the policy makers. These are the 
boards of directors, managing directors, bureau chiefs and their assistants 
in the civil service, and others in “high command.” Their functions are 
primarily setting goals for their organization, and making plans to achieve 
these goals. While their efforts are directed in the final analysis to the 
consumers of their goods and services, their immediate concerns are securing 
organizational efficiency and the co-operation of the bottom or third level 
personnel in the pyramidal structure. 

A study by John Porter “The Economic Elite and the Social Structure 
of Canada” The Canadian Journal of Economic and Political Science, Aug¬ 
ust, 1957, shows that policy makers in Canadian economic organizations 
most frequently reach the top by way of careers in engineering and science, 
finance, family firms, and law. 

To an increasing extent recruitment for top organizational positions 
appears to be from the ranks of higher education rather than by promotion 
from lower levels in the corporate hierarchy. This underlines the need for 
university-trained personnel in large organizations. 

Between the policy maker and the third-level workers in a large organ¬ 
ization are the functionaries: the technical experts, office managers, lesser 
managers, and executives, floor superintendents, foremen and others. Their 
function is to help make decisions by furnishing basic technical knowledge 
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and skill, and to supervise the implementation of decisions made by policy 
makers. Although the ranks of functionaries have a broad range, from 
plant superintendent to foreman, they all serve as liaison persons between 
those above and below. Therefore, they have some responsibility for secur¬ 
ing the cooperation of those below. Except for a very few highly respon¬ 
sible technical personnel who may be classed as functionaries, the great 
majority must be competent in human-relations skills as well as in the 
specialized work for which they are responsible. As already indicated 
under “Promotional Mobility,” the need for functionaries in some Canadian 
enterprises is acute. 

Finally, the workers who supervise no one else, who write the letters, 
tend the lathes, wait on customers, or keep the books, make up the large 
majority of employees in large organizations. These workers as a rule 
make few decisions. They usually perform easily-learned tasks from skilled 
through semi-skilled to unskilled assignments. Their usefulness in the or¬ 
ganization and their success depend not so much on striving to get ahead as 
an individual as on how well they learn to work with fellow employees. Suc¬ 
cess for them also depends on their ability to absorb the psychic strains 
caused by routine, lack of effective communication with superiors, and 
lack of identification with the finished product or ultimate service of their 
organization. 

From this brief analysis of the general structure of large organiza¬ 
tions it appears obvious that skill in being an organizational person at the 
level at which one is employed may, in the long run, be as important in 
worker survival and satisfaction as is technical “know-how”. In all pro¬ 
visions to train personnel for Canada’s industries the organizational and 
human-relations aspects of work, as well as the more technical and special¬ 
ized, deserve specific attention. We lack knowledge of personality character¬ 
istics required for various occupations and positions in the organizational 
pyramid. However, there is no question that a “marketable personality,” 
for example, co-operation, reliability and trustworthiness, are important to 
all members in the occupational structure, from policy maker to the final 
worker. It is probable that one of the most important yet unrecognized con¬ 
tributions of today’s school systems to economic organizations is the ex¬ 
perience that the majority of students acquire in adjusting to a large school 
organization. Many of the socializing procedures used in modern education 
may justify their use in preparing youth for the organizational needs of 
industry. 

It must be emphasized that use of educational institutions to prepare 
personnel for the technical and social requirements of today’s employing 
organizations is a co-operative task involving education, government, in¬ 
dustry, and labour. Educational programs must be devised using the best 
tools of social psychology and sociology in order to achieve the desired ends. 

In addition, the structure of large organizations must be adapted and 
reconstructed to meet the needs of workers as human beings and at the 
same time the needs of an expanding economy for goods and services. 
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This phase of the utilization of Canada’s manpower has as yet received 
too little attention. 

The nature of Canada’s occupational structure today and the manner 
by which its total needs must be met through education are matters re¬ 
quiring the utmost insight, accurate knowledge, and objectivity. 

Before turning to the Alberta scene in this survey of general trends 
relating to the demand for trained personnel in Canada, the major findings 
presented thus far are summarized. 

(1) Canada unquestionably needs trained personnel now and in the 
future, particularly personnel trained in science, engineering, 
technical work and skilled occupations. 

(2) Some of the demand for scientific, engineering and technical 
personnel appears to be inflated in relation to Canada’s ability to 
absorb such workers on a year-to-year basis and in relation to 
the needs of other sectors of the economy. 

(3) Agricultural occupations will probably require proportionately 
fewer workers in the next 25 years than they do at present. Re¬ 
source industries, primary and secondary manufacturing, and 
construction will probably require about the same proportion of 
workers as at present during the next 25 years. The 
service industries will require a greater proportion of workers 
and will be the greatest consumers of Canada’s manpower. The 
educational requirements of workers in service industries need as 
much attention as the educational requirements of workers in 
other industries. 

(4) Automation will augment the need for trained personnel, but will 
not likely effect any revolution in the man-power or training re¬ 
quirements of the nation. The educational requirements for auto¬ 
mation are not specifically known. 

(5) Work opportunities are and will no doubt continue to be concen¬ 
trated regionally within Canada, posing the problem of deter¬ 
mining appropriate training for youth and workers in areas 
remote from these opportunities. 

(6) Considerable attention needs to be given to maintaining horizon¬ 
tal mobility in Canada’s labour force as workers move from job 
to job and place to place. Some standardization of education to 
meet the needs of migrant workers’ children, and a basic educa¬ 
tion designed to facilitate the adjustment of workers in various 
parts of Canada, are indicated. 

(7) Promotional mobility is needed. This involves improving both 
the supply of skilled workers and the supply of administrative 
and supervisory personnel. Extending promotional mobility pri¬ 
marily requires the efforts of post-high school educational in¬ 
stitutions, government and industry. The school system contrib- 
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utes basically in providing the background education needed for 
advancement. 

(8) Because of the dynamic condition of the Canadian social order 
the routes to higher status or success accessible to rural youth 
migrating for urban employment do not appear to be clearly per¬ 
ceived or appreciated by them, particularly routes requiring edu¬ 
cation. Special bridges from rural environments to the higher- 
status occupations are needed if many rural youth, sorely needed 
in Canada’s advance, are to avoid delay or misdirected effort in 
achieving their best occupational goals. 

(9) Youth accepts that the symbols of success can be achieved with¬ 
out superior talent or extended education. This results in a de¬ 
cline in middle class status, values and incentive. Educators and 
employers have markedly different views from those of youth on 
the requirements for rising in the social scale. These factors must 
be taken into account in planning educational programs. 

(10) Because an increasing number of workers must adjust to large 
scale organizations, this aspect of worker education must be 
recognized. 


THE ROLE OF ALBERTA SCHOOLS 

While all the trends just noted apply in greater or lesser degree to 
Alberta, it is difficult on the basis of present knowledge of the Alberta 
labour force to say what specific adaptation must be made in Alberta edu¬ 
cation. In a few fields, notably teaching, nursing, and some other profes¬ 
sions, relatively adequate information is available on the Province’s present 
and future requirements. However, no comprehensive survey of the Prov¬ 
ince’s manpower requirements is available from which to estimate the 
number and kinds of workers needed to supply the local labour market, and 
the number of workers who must potentially migrate to other parts of 
the nation for employment. Such information, even though crude, would 
be an invaluable aid in relating education to the needs of industry, particu¬ 
larly if it were kept current. In the absence of complete data attention is 
directed to but one aspect of the current labour scene and to the nature of 
Alberta’s community structure in relation to the demand and supply of 
labour. 

1. The Current Labour Scene 

In view of the large demand for trained personnel claimed as one of 
Canada’s pressing needs, the picture in Alberta in 1957-58 provides cause 
for re-assessment of this claim. According to the Annual Review of 
Business Conditions in Alberta, 1957, prepared by the Alberta Bureau of 
Statistics, all industries, excluding agriculture, report a gain in employ¬ 
ment with the exception of construction. However, 1957 is referred to as a 
“plateau”, with more than the usual number of immigrants unemployed 
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and with a larger proportion of unplaced applicants reported by National 
Employment Service offices. A check with the Edmonton office in mid- 
March, 1958, confirmed this over-all situation and disclosed in addition 
that although the number of vacancies and applications for professional 
workers was very small in comparison to such groups as service and clerical 
workers, there was a surplus of both trained and untrained workers during 
the past year. A notable exception was nursing, for which there was a per¬ 
sistent scarcity. It is not intended here to draw conclusions about the cur¬ 
rent labour situation, which may be temporary. It is desired, however, to 
call attention to the need for specific knowledge of long-term trends in 
Alberta as well as in Canada with which to advise youth and young work¬ 
ers entering occupations. It is highly possible that a youth, a parent or even 
an occupational counsellor, living in communities where there is unemploy¬ 
ment in many occupations, may take his cues for action or advice on the 
basis of too limited experience and knowledge. As already noted, this is a 
problem encountered by rural youth. Under the present conditions in Al¬ 
berta this could well be a general problem of youth and their advisers in 
the Province. A further implication is that desirable long-term projects for 
training the Province’s youth may not receive the support they deserve 
from education, industry, government and the public generally unless 
trends and future needs are clearly seen. Since the occupational percep¬ 
tions of youth and those who must support measures to train youth are 
being formed by employment conditions in Alberta communities today, it 
is imperative that present tendencies be interpreted in relation to past 
trends and future probabilities. Wide dissemination of such knowledge, as 
soon as it can be obtained, would be an immediate and also long-term con¬ 
tribution to the demand for trained personnel. 

2. The Structure of Alberta's Communities 

Some indication of Alberta’s present and probable supply of and 
demand for trained workers may be obtained from an analysis of Alberta’s 
communities. For this analysis municipal governments are a convenient, 
though crude index of community size and characteristics. In the following 
table showing the 1958 pattern of municipal governments it is seen that 
43.4 per cent of the Province’s population reside in Alberta’s nine cities. 
Thirty-eight per cent live in Edmonton and Calgary alone, the major occu¬ 
pational centres in terms of variety and quantity of workers required. The 
remaining municipal units represent communities with small populations 
and relatively simple occupational structures. A comparison of 1951 and 
1956 census data shows that cities and towns are growing at a rapid rate, 
but that in general villages and rural communities are virtually stationary 
or declining in population. The rural section of Alberta, which has a slightly 
higher birth-rate than the cities, is clearly exporting a large proportion of 
its population, particularly of youth and young adults. 

While this appears to be the general picture in Alberta, a more detailed 
knowledge of the Province’s community structure and occupational pat- 
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terns is needed. Studies of school drop-outs in Alberta for the 1952-53 aca¬ 
demic year conducted at the Faculty of Education disclose some areas of 
the province where drop-outs are significantly more numerous than for the 
province as a whole. These findings suggest the need for specific studies of 
the local communities of the province to determine local worker require¬ 
ments, and the proportion of youth who must be prepared for emigration 
from the community. Similar research is needed to determine as closely as 
possible the employee requirements of our larger urban centres. Local, dis¬ 
trict or regional, and province-wide adaptations in the educational system 
could be made on the basis of such knowledge. This would facilitate the best 
training and placement for Alberta youth entering the working force. 
While this knowledge is not altogether lacking in some parts of Alberta 
or for the Province generally, it is for the most part incomplete and not 
sufficiently exact for policy making. 


AREA AND PEOPLE UNDER VARIOUS FORMS OF MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT IN ALBERTA, 1958 



No. of 

Area 

% of 




Form of 


Population 

% of all 

Density of 

Government 

Units 1 

in Acres* 

Alberta* 

Governed* 

Albertans* 

Population 

Improvement 

50 

117,247,156 

71.7 

88,197 

7.6 

1,330 acres 

Districts 






per person 

Municipal 

38 

29,223,384 

17.9 

264,092 

22.8 

110 acres 

Districts 






per person 

Counties 

10 

9,993,795 

6.1 

65,927 

5.7 

152 acres 
per person 

Special Areas 

2 

5,166,080 

3.2 

8,723 

0.8 

594 acres 
per person 

Total for rural 
forms of munici 







pal government 

100 

161,630,415 

98.9 

426,939 

36.9 


Villages 

146 

30,169 

0.02 

45,366 

3.9 

1.5 persons 
per acre 

Towns 

84 

67,473 

0.04 

152,513 

13.1 

2.3 persons 
per acre 

Cities (With 

9 

87,343 

0.05 

504,417 1 

43.4“ 

5.8 persons 

Lloydminster 

10) 





per acre 

Total for urban 

municipal 

governments 

239 

184,985 

0.11 

702,296 

60.4 



Indian Reserva¬ 
tions and Mili- 17,055 1.5 

tary Preserves 1,576,000 0.95 13,710 1.2 


163,382,400 lOO.OO 8 1,160,000 100.0 


Notes: 

l At January 1, 1958. Department of Municipal Affairs data (hereafter 
DMA). 
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"DMA data for all areas except Improvement Districts. This area cal¬ 
culated by subtracting from Alberta’s area, (163,382,400 acres as com¬ 
puted from Canada Yearbook which lists the total area as 255,285 sq. 
mi.) the sum of all areas of other forms of municipal government, and 
of land reserved for the Indians and military establishments. 

"Percentages calculated to slide-rule accuracy only. 

‘Rural forms of municipal government population, Dominion Census 
1946, urban forms the same or modified by 1957 returns to DMA., 
Indian population from Indian Affairs Branch, data available at Al¬ 
berta Bureau of Statistics. The remainder, 13,710, is the difference 
between known populations and estimated population by D.B.S. for 
Alberta for June, 1957. 

"Slide-rule accuracy. 

“Slide-rule accuracy. Note change in ratio used between rural and 
urban densities. 

7 Alberta proportion of Lloydminster population included. 

"Edmonton and Calgary account for 430,930 Albertans, 37.8 per cent 
of the provincial population. 

9 Approximation. 


3. Roles for Alberta Schools 

Because many measures which schools may take for training Canada’s 
manpower depend on both better knowledge than that now available and on 
the application of that knowledge at the local community level, only the 
more general roles of the school are here considered. A number of these 
functions are modifications from Lawrence Thomas in his recently pub¬ 
lished analysis of the American scene entitled The Occupational Structure 
and Education. These suggested functions of the school are important in 
indicating the directions which may be followed in setting up specific 
programs. 

1. Elimination of economic barriers to extended schooling. 

2. Overcoming cultural inequalities in student backgrounds. These in¬ 
equalities originate in rural backgrounds, membership in a racial or ethnic 
group but partially assimilated into Canadian life, unfavorable home en¬ 
vironment and other cultural factors. There is a genuine need for schools 
to develop skills in adapting programs to pupils of diverse backgrounds. 
Further, they and their programs must operate in such a way that 
students from many walks of life are convinced that the school has much 
to offer. The possibilities of deliberate and concerted effort in this direction 
by Alberta schools have not yet been fully explored. 

3. Diversifying the school program. While some attention is being 
given to this aspect of education in Alberta schools, there is still much to 
be done in order to develop more than a narrow range of verbal and in- 
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telleetual abilities. Talents in the arts, mechanics, co-operative human re¬ 
lations, group leadership, creative expression, sports, political activities 
and other areas may be significantly cultivated through formal schooling 
extended into late adolescence. However, the need to diversify the school 
program in no way reflects diminished concern or emphasis with respect 
to basic training in language, mathematics or science. 

4. Promoting a critical understanding of the occupational structure. 

This role may be performed through helping students understand the 
occupational structure as it actually is by providing them with a grasp 
of standards by which it may be judged and reformed along democratic 
lines. The school may discharge this role partly through a well-designed 
curriculum, particularly in the social studies. This demands that school 
counsellors be as well informed about Alberta’s and Canada’s social and 
economic structure and trends as they are about individual psychology 
and the intricacies of the school system. An urgent need in Alberta today 
is to provide students with a critical understanding of occupations so that 
they may make better occupational decisions. 

5. Developing status for a wider range of vocations. This role does not 
belong to the school alone, but the school has an important responsibility 
in helping to increase job satisfaction and in indicating the values of an 
occupation to an individual. Since most youth cannot find employment in 
professional and managerial occupations, even under the best conditions 
of free training and equal opportunity, it is important to extend to other 
kinds of occupations the values which make these high-status categories 
popular. For instance, if a great many students by-pass technician training 
in efforts to be engineers, perhaps this is because they do not see the values 
in being a technician which they see in being an engineer. If many of the 
satisfactions ordinarily associated with engineering could be associated 
with being a technician, the value of being a technician, as far as the 
individual is concerned, may be enhanced to the point where it appears, and 
is, a desirable vocation. This process may be termed “professionalizing” 
necessary occupations. 

In the industrialized society in Canada and Alberta the need for in¬ 
creasing the values of critical occupations is very important in motivating 
youth to undergo the necessary training. Educators, in conjunction with in¬ 
dustrialists, could explore the possibilities of providing for increased re¬ 
sponsibility, independence from close supervision, freedom for self-expres¬ 
sion, variety of work on the job, and dignified personal relations in every oc¬ 
cupation for which secondary and post-high schools prepare workers. This 
move has economic as well as psychological implications. Where it has been 
tried productivity and worker morale have improved, absenteeism and 
labour turn-over have been reduced. Increasing occupational values is one 
of the important frontiers now facing both education and industry. 

6. Providing individual and vocational guidance. The usual concern of 
educators has been to develop guidance services within the school. Much 
has already been said in educational literature on this subject. However, 



in the interest of youth and the nation’s economy, not only school but 
community guidance agencies are urgently needed in all places where 
youth is seeking work. While the National Employment Service offers 
placement facilities for regions within the province, there is still room for 
an extension of guidance and placement services for out-of-school youth 
and working adults. In some of Alberta’s smaller communities the school 
counsellor may be the only person available who can provide professional- 
quality counselling and occupational information. Consideration could be 
given to utilizing his services in the community as well as in the school. 
Such contact with the community might well prove highly beneficial for the 
counsellor for his work with school students. The need for a similar ex¬ 
tension of school-counsellor services is perhaps not as marked in the urban 
community, but it may deserve scrutiny. The extension of guidance serv¬ 
ices and vocational articulation is another frontier challenging the prov¬ 
ince’s schools and industries. 

7. Providing vocational training and programs. While both junior and 
senior high schools have important vocational training functions to per¬ 
form, they are probably not the best institutions in which to concentrate 
specific vocational training. The establishment of larger, more centralized 
training facilities, such as the Technical School in Calgary, have much in 
their favour. However, needed facilities can be determined only on the 
basis of careful analysis of the labour supply available in Alberta and 
elsewhere in Canada, of the relative income and status of occupations, 
of the geographic location of youth and of industry, and of the vocational 
interests of youth who would presumably use these facilities. When 
provision has been made for needed facilities attention should be given 
to assure that the vocational training they provide is free of charge to 
all qualified candidates. Some minimum subsistence provided by part- 
time work or scholarships should be available for students in training. 
The vocational training programs offered should: (1) continuously pro¬ 
vide for the training and re-training of youth and adults; (2) be con¬ 
stantly adapted to technological changes; (3) be flexible in relation to 
varying amounts of work experience. It is suggested that admission to the 
various programs should be limited to those able to profit from them, with 
admission standards being regularly re-evaluated by the training staff 
assisted by representatives of industry and the public. Programs offered 
should be based on the best training methods known, including work ex¬ 
perience and extension of apprenticeship to more occupations. 

8. Encouraging and facilitating work experience for pupils in school. 

Many children in Alberta schools, particularly from junior high 
school grades on, seek work experience, particularly in the summer months. 
Legally, children may be employed at the age of twelve for such out-of- 
school work. However, in many communities work-experience opportunities 
are extremely limited. In Edmonton in 1957 over 900 school students reg¬ 
istered for summer work at the National Employment Service, but only 
400 vacancies were listed, many for single-day or half-day jobs. In view of 
the known benefits to students of the first-hand knowledge obtained 
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from work experience, this phase of their education for work deserves 
deliberate study and planning. Schools might well encourage, if not directly 
undertake, the organization of information on community job opportunities 
for students. Attention might also be given to the development of integra¬ 
ted work-study programs in Alberta urban high schools and junior colleges. 
This is another frontier of education and vocational training. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

2. A Social Science Division of the Alberta Research Council should be 
created to undertake basic research and continuing scholarship in 
the social science fields with special reference to Alberta. 

3. Educational administrators should have some background in social 
sciences and those in control of large systems should have access to 
expert advice in the social sciences. 

4. The educational system should eliminate possible economic barriers 
to continued schooling. 

5. The educational system should overcome cultural inequalities in 
student backgrounds, in so far as this is possible. 

6. The school's program should be diversified. 

7. The school should promote a critical understanding of the occupa¬ 
tional structure. 

8. The educational system should stress the importance and value to 
the individual and to society of a wide range of occupations to 
counteract youths' tendency to place high values on a limited num¬ 
ber of occupations. 

9. The school should extend individual and vocational guidance in co¬ 
operation, where feasible, with community facilities. 

10. The educational system, in co-operation with government, business, 
and industry, should provide vocational-training programs. 

11. The educational system, in co-operation with government, business, 
and industry should encourage and facilitate work experience for 
pupils in school. 
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CHAPTER 4 


STAFFING ALBERTA’S SCHOOLS 


Since the end of the last depression (1939) there has been a persistent 
shortage of teachers in Alberta, as is also true in most countries with a 
high standard of living. The problem facing school boards has been, and 
will be, that of finding a sufficient number of good quality teachers to staff 
the schools of the province. It is beyond question that the children in our 
society must be educated. The law requires it, and the public demands it. 
The Alberta Teachers' Association believes that the number of teachers 
available to staff our schools is increased by requiring high standards and 
by providing favourable conditions of work. 

NEED FOR TEACHERS 

Estimates of the number of teachers required in the future have been 
made on several occasions. These estimates all demonstrate a continuing 
and increasing demand for teachers. A brief summary, in chronological 
order, is given below. 

1. B. Y. Card. 

Population Trends in Alberta Affecting Teacher Demand and Supply. 
Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, December 10, 1952 (mim¬ 
eographed). Table 7. 


PROJECTED 

TEACHER 

REQUIREMENTS 

OF ALBERTA, 

1951 - 1966 

Year 

Teacher 

Demand 

Annual 

10% Loss 

New Teachers 
Needed for 

Pop. Increase 

Annual Total 
of New 
Teachers 

1951 

6,932 

751 

49 

800 

1955 

8,076 

808 

286 

1,094 

1960 

9,792 

979 

358 

1,337 

1965 

11,456 

1,146 

326 

1,472 

1966 

11,780 

1,178 

324 

1,502 


It is of interest to check the teacher-demand forecast of 1952 with the 
number actually teaching in 1955. Mr. Card forecast 8,076; the actual total 
was 8,542. 


2. Alberta's Economic Prospects—Brief to Gordon Royal Commission. 

Co-ordinated by Lawrence E. Kindt, Consulting Economist. 

The section on “Alberta’s Economic Education Prospects” on page 261 
estimates the number of teachers required, based on the following as¬ 
sumptions : 

(a) One teacher will be needed for each 28 pupils. 

(b) Five per cent of the teachers in any one year will drop out of 
the schools, either temporarily or permanently. 
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Table IV was calculated after a study of the number of classrooms 
operating, and the number of new certificates issued from 1950 to 1954. 

ESTIMATED NUMBER OF TEACHERS REQUIRED 

1965 1975 1985 

Total Number of Teachers Required 11,400 13,500 17,200 

Number of New Teachers Required 950 880 1,190 

Footnote to table: 

During the next decade, a total of 8,740 new teachers will be re- 
were issued to 3,596 teachers, an average of 719 teachers per year. 

During the next decare, a total of 8,740 ned teachers will be re¬ 
quired, or an average of 874 per year. These must be trained in 
Alberta or induced to move to this province. Should the teacher 
turn-over be greater than the very conservative figure of five per 
cent, the need will be proportionately greater. 

It is of interest to note how closely the total number of teachers estima¬ 
ted for 1965 above (11,400) agrees with Mr. Card’s estimate made in 1952 
(11,456) ; and it should be borne in mind that figures to date have proven 
Mr. Card’s estimate to be low. The Gordon Commission submission used a 
drop-out rate of five per cent, but calculations of the drop-out rate 1944-45 
to 1956-57 show it to be approximately seven per cent. It is concluded that 
the Gordon Commission submission estimate of teacher demand will be 
too low. 

3. Facts About Education's Number One Problem. 

(Prepared for use at the One-Day Conference on Teacher Recruitment 

and Retention, Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton, December 3, 1955.) 

FORECAST OF TEACHERS REQUIRED IN ALBERTA SCHOOLS 
SCHOOL YEARS 1955-56 to 1960-61 

(Compiled from Table II and Table in of the report) 

Year 


Total Teachers Required 

55-56 

56-57 

57-58 

58-59 

59-60 

60-61 

at 28.5 per class 

Number of New Teachers 
Required at 28.5 

8,220 

8,762 

9,235 

9,711 

10,198 

10,723 

per class 

Total Teachers Required 

1,371 

1,243 

1,212 

1,253 

1,303 

1,383 

at 25 per class 

9,322 

9,936 

10,473 

11,012 

11,564 

12,160 


Footnote to table: 

In 1954-55 the actual number of teachers under contract (8,191) 
is considerably higher than the number of teachers required when 
28.35 pupils per classroom is taken as a basis for the forecast 
(7,507). 

The annual drop-out rate was taken at eight per cent. The median 
estimate for 1,960 above is 11,442. Compare this with Card’s estimate 
(11,400) and the Gordon Brief estimate (11,456). 
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4. Report of the Faculty of Education Space Committee 

January 31, 1958. Appendix B. “Prediction of Faculty of Education 
Enrolment: 1967-68” by D. B. Black. 

The author of this most recent estimate of need had the advantage of 
analyzing the previous estimates. 

Based on present school population trends, teachers 

required 1967-68 15,250 

Based on growth figures and students already 

in schools, teachers required 1967-68 13,250 

Based on the projection of the number of teachers employed 
in schools (9,273 were teaching in 1956-57), teachers 
required 1967-68 16,500 

Black uses a teacher-pupil ratio of one to thirty, an annual drop-out 
rate of eight per cent, and a training attrition, to estimate that in 1967-68 
the province must train 1,350 to 1,550 certificated teachers to provide the 
necessary new teachers to staff Alberta schools. 

The estimates by Black are higher than those made previously, but all 
previous estimates have been low. Black’s estimates agree most closely 
with the 1955 predictions made for the One-Day Conference on Teacher 
Recruitment and Retention. Unfortunately, these latter predictions extend 
only to 1960-61. 

5. Conclusions 

The chief discrepancy in the figures quoted arises from the estimate 
of drop-out of teachers from the profession. The Gordon Commission sub¬ 
mission uses five per cent, two other estimates use eight per cent, and Mr. 
Card uses ten per cent. A recent study of the drop-out rate in school divi¬ 
sions, 1954-55 to 1956-57, shows the rate to be slightly over seven per cent. 
A careful study should be made to determine the current rate. 

In the light of the estimates just reviewed, this brief accepts the figure 
of 1,500 new teachers required for the year 1965 and 1,450 new teachers 
required for the year 1975. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

12. A continuing study of the drop-out rate for the teaching profession 
in Alberta should be made. 

13. Periodic estimates of the need for teachers to staff Alberta's schools 
should be made. 

COMPARISON OF SUPPLY WITH NEED 

1. In terms of adequately trained teachers 

Any reasonable statement of the comparison of the supply of teachers 
with the need should take into account the implicit definition of “teacher”. 
Too frequently this implicit definition is “a person authorized to teach”, or 
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“a person certificated to teach”. This neglect of the quality aspect of teacher 
supply tends to obscure the real problem and to present a false picture of 
the seriousness of the problem involved in staffing Alberta’s schools with a 
sufficient quantity of qualified teachers. 

The definition of a fully-qualified teacher accepted by the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association is a person with a Bachelor of Education degree or 
equivalent. The fifty-second Annual Report of the Department of Educa¬ 
tion (1957, page 75) indicates that in 1956-57 in Alberta 2,150 of some 
9,000 teachers held university degrees. These figures indicate the shortage 
of fully-qualified teachers. 

It is not possible to determine from the figures published in the Annual 
Report of the Department of Education how many persons currently 
teaching have had four or more years of teacher education, three or more, 
two or more, and one or more. Such data would indicate still more clearly 
the qualifications of the present teacher force, and would demonstrate the 
relationship between the quality aspect of teacher supply and the current 
staffing of Alberta’s schools. 

2. Comparison of supply with need in terms of persons authorized to teach 

The recognized sources of supply of new teachers are the teachers 
trained in Alberta each year, teachers who emigrate to Alberta from out¬ 
side, and the re-enlistment of former teachers. The table below gives figures 
for the last four years. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY 



1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

(a) Certificated teachers trained 

in Alberta 

491 

483 

508 

623 

(b) Teachers from outside Alberta 

292 

238 

305 

305(d) 

(c) Re-enlistment 

267 

267(e) 

267(e) 

267(e) 

Total teachers 

1,050 

988 

1,080 

1,195 

Student teachers (six week) 

114 

156 

122 

97 

Total authorized personnel 

1,164 

1,144 

1,202 

1,292 

Reported shortage, as of December 

32 

35 

50 

27 


Footnote to table: 

(a) Includes all interim elementary certificates granted to intra-mural students 
in the junior elementary program, plus all B.Ed. degrees granted, plus the 
proportion of two year students granted certificates who are estimated to be 
going out to teach. 

(b) Based on certificates issued, excluding letters of authority. 

(c) Calculated for the year 1954-55 by the A.T.A. 

(d) Estimated from the year 1956-57. 

(e) Estimated from the year 1954-55. 
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COMPARISON OF SUPPLY WITH ESTIMATED NEED 



1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Estimated Need for new Teachers: 





(1) Card 

1,065 

1,094 

1,120 

1,230 

(2) Facts About Education 


1,371 

1,243 

1,212 

Estimated Supply (from table above) 

1,164 

1,144 

1,202 

1,292 

Reported Shortage 

32 

35 

50 

27 

Since figures compiled in the past four 

years 

include 

estimates 


needs, and estimates of supply, and actual shortage, it is clear from the 
above table that either set of estimate of need quoted above still leaves an 
actual shortage of persons to occupy classrooms. It is concluded that so far 
the estimates presented are too conservative. If the same factors continue 
to operate for these same estimates in future years, we may conclude that 
the estimates of need will be too conservative and that a continuing short¬ 
age of teachers will persist. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

14. Data should be gathered and reported in such a way that the number 
of years of teacher education of persons staffing Alberta's schools is 
shown. 

15. Periodic calculations of present and estimates of future sources of 
supply of teachers should be made. 


THE HIGH-STANDARDS APPROACH 

This approach argues that both the quality and the quantity of persons 
entering teaching are improved by more selective standards. The opposite 
view is that lower standards induce more persons to enter teaching, and 
that reduced length of training increases the actual quantity of teachers. 
The evidence which bears on these opposing views should be examined with 
great care. 

The high-standards approach has been carefully defined by the Na¬ 
tional Educational Association, U.S.A. in “The Postwar Struggle to Pro¬ 
vide Competent Teachers” NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 3, Oc¬ 
tober, 1957, page 120, as follows: 

The adoption and vigorous enforcement of professionally accept¬ 
able standards in (a) the selection of students for admission to 
teacher education cirriculums (b) the strengthening of programs 
of pre-service preparation, with balanced emphasis on the general 
education and professional courses and experiences of the student 
(c) the transition of certification practices from emphasis on spe¬ 
cific requirements to broad principles (d) the well-planned induc¬ 
tion and orientation of the new teacher (e) a systematic program 
of stimulating inservice growth (f) the development of teacher 
welfare practices which assure the attainment of those many 
satisfactions which, along with a fair salary, comprise the total 
compensation of the professional teacher. 
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In the United States of America, the high-standards approach is sup¬ 
ported by the following data from Tabular Summary of Teacher Certifica¬ 
tion Requirements in the United States, 1955, issued by the National Com¬ 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, N.E.A.: 

In 1946, only 15 states required the bachelor’s degree for the 
lowest regular certification of elementary teachers; in 1951 the 
number was 17 states; in 1953 the number was 27 states; in 1955 
the number of states was 31. 

For high school teachers, 49 of the 52 states and territories required at 
least four years of college preparation for initial certification in 1955. That 
this trend in the high-standards approach is continuing is shown by the 
statement that in 1957 “no fewer than 37 states have adopted, or are in the 
process of adopting, the standard of a college degree for minimum cer¬ 
tification for elementary school teachers.” 

“The Postwar Struggle to Provide Competent Teachers”, NEA Re¬ 
search Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 3, October, 1957, page 123, indicates the 
results of this high-standards approach as follows: 

In the states maintaining the degree standard for the certification 
of elementary-school teachers, students have been attracted to 
enter preparation for teaching at a faster rate than in the other 
states. It becomes increasingly clear that the high-standard at¬ 
tracts the discriminating student who is seriously interested in 
a professional career, while low standards drive him into other 
fields; concisely, low standards attract the person with no par¬ 
ticular professional goals, who enters teaching only as a tem¬ 
porary kind of employment. 

Certainly, there is solid evidence that the best students in the United 
States are interested in teaching. Newsletter On Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, April, 1957, The National Commission on Educa¬ 
tion and Professional Standards, reports: 

According to a report of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 30 per cent of the nation’s top high school 
students last year indicated preference for teaching as a career. 

Next highest choice was engineering with 16.7 per cent. Other 
career choices ranged from 10.7 downward. The report was based 
on questionnaire replies from 12,154 student members of the 
National Honour Society. These were college-bound seniors who 
stood in the top five per cent of their classes. 

There is one further bit of evidence on the effect of high standards on 
teacher supply in “The High-Standards Approach to Teacher Supply,” a 
report of Special Group C, The Albany Conference, June, 1954, National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 1201 - 16th 
St. N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. This document (page 11) quotes Ruth Stout (No¬ 
vember, 1954, NEA Journal) as follows: 

A check of the number of teachers prepared in the various states 
in 1952 and 1953 reveals a consistent pattern showing the positive 
effect of high standards upon supply, and the negative effect of 
low standards, not only in the ratio of degree to non-degree 
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teachers prepared, but in the total number of new teachers made 
available. While states with long-established degree require¬ 
ments prepared 7.9 per cent more teachers in 1953 than in 1952, 
states which established degree minimums in 1950 and thereafter, 
prepared 12.18 per cent more teachers in 1953 than in 1952, the 
low standard (below degree mimimum) states prepared 9.1 per 
cent fewer teachers than in the preceding year. 

Alberta data tends to support the evidence just provided. 

(1) A study of the Jr. E. Group (185) and B.Ed. group (122) of 1952 
made in September, 1956, showed that 40 per cent of the Jr. E. group and 
45 per cent of the B.Ed. group were teaching in September 1956. However, 
of the B.Ed. group who had secured professional certificates, 75 per cent 
were teaching. 

(2) The effect of changing entrance requirements on enrolment in the 
Faculty of Education is shown by the following table: 

STUDENTS ADMITTED TO THE FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
(EDMONTON AND CALGARY) 1950-51 to 1957-58 


Year 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

T.L. r 1950-531 7 

Jr. E. (1954-58) 

| 424 

302 

276 

271 

410 

397 

418 

528 

1st Year B.Ed. 

J 130 

156 

174 

169 

139 

189 

150 

197 

Total 

554 

458 

450 

440 

549 

586 

568 

725 


While it would be hazardous to generalize from these figures without 
also considering economic, sociological and other pertinent factors, it does 
seem safe to say that the long-term effect of raising entrance requirements 
in both the one-year and B.Ed. programs has not reduced enrolments. One 
may conclude from the proportionately higher increases in admissions to 
the B.Ed. program that higher standards of admission actually attract 
better candidates to teacher education. 

(3) The following table indicates a decline in quality of students in 
low entrance programs, and increase in quality of students in high en¬ 
trance programs. 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WITH SIX SUBJECTS WITH A SIXTY 
PER CENT AVERAGE (FACULTY OF EDUCATION, EDMONTON) 


Year 

Jr. E. 

B.Ed. 

1952-53 


63.1 

1953-54 

43.4 

67.5 

1954-55 

38.0 

84.9 

1955-56 

29.5 

100.0 

1956-57 

33.1 

100.0 

1957-58 

26.1 

100.0 


Conclusions from the three sets of data presented above appear to be 
that: (1) Longer training promotes greater retention of Alberta teachers 

(2) Increased entrance requirements after the initial year do not decrease 
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numbers enrolled in teacher education (3) The trend of quality of candi¬ 
dates in any program tends to increase the quality in high admission pro¬ 
grams and to decrease the quality in low admission programs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

16. The high-standards approach should be adopted by all the responsible 
authorities as policy with respect to staffing Alberta's schools. 

17. A continuing study of the relationship between length of training and 
retention of teachers should be made. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

1. Recent History of the One-Year Program 

From 1945-46 to 1949-50 inclusive, candidates were admitted to the 
Junior Elementary and Intermediate School Certificate Program if they 
held a high school diploma with “B” standing (50%) or better in English 3 
and Social Studies 3, with or without complete matriculation for the 
Faculty of Education. The Interim Junior Elementary and Intermediate 
School Certificate was issued to candidates who completed successfully the 
one-year teacher-education program. 

The entrance requirements were raised slightly in 1950-51 when the 
one-year Temporary License Program was introduced. Candidates were 
admitted to this program if they held a high school diploma with “B” 
standing or better in English 3, Social Studies 3, and a third Grade XII 
examination subject or with “B” standing or better and a 60 per cent 
average in English 3 and Social Studies 3. The Temporary License was 
issued to candidates who completed successfully the one-year teacher-edu¬ 
cation program. While the Temporary License might be extended, it could 
not be made permanent. By completing matriculation and six or seven ap¬ 
proved courses in the Faculty of Education, holders of the Temporary 
License might qualify for the Standard E or Standard S Certificate which 
could be made permanent. Thus two years of basic teacher education 
beyond the matriculation then in force in the Faculty of Education were 
required for permanent certification. The admission requirements intro¬ 
duced in 1950-51 remained in force during 1951-52, 1952-53, 1953-54, and 
1954-55. At the end of the 1953-54 university year, the Temporary License 
was withdrawn in favour of the Junior Elementary Certificate. The Interim 
Junior Elementary Certificate was issued to candidates who successfully 
completed the one-year teacher-education program. This certificate might 
be made permanent by holders of the matriculation requirements adopted 
by the Faculty of Education and applied first in 1954-55, provided they 
taught successfully in Alberta schools for two years and were recom¬ 
mended by a superintendent or inspector of schools. 
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The entrance requirements to the Junior Elementary Program were 
raised again in 1955-56 to their present level as stated in the 1957-58 Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta Calendar on page 298: “For admission to the Junior E 
program (one year) : a high school diploma and standing (“B” or higher) in 
English 30, Social Studies 30, and a third Grade XII examination sub¬ 
ject, with an average of 60 per cent in the three subjects. If the average 
in these three is less than 60 per cent, the applicant must present “B” 
standing or better in a fourth Grade XII examination subject.” 

2. The Bachelor of Education Program 

The four-year Bachelor of Education Degree Programs provide for 
either the Standard Elementary or the Standard Secondary Certificate at 
the end of two years of an approved program of teacher education, and 
the Professional Certificate at the end of three years. From 1945-46 to 1953- 
54 inclusive, students were admitted to the Faculty of Education as matri¬ 
culated candidates if they held the high school diploma with “B” standing 
or better in (a) English 3 and Social Studies 3; (b) either Algebra 2 and 
Chemistry 2; or two of French 3, Latin 2 and Music 3; or two of French 2, 
Latin 3 and Music 3; or any three Grade XII Department of Education ex¬ 
amination subjects other than English 3 and Social Studies 3. (Music 30 
was included in this group.) This was also the matriculation requirement 
that holders of the Junior Elementary and Intermediate Certificate or the 
Temporary License had to meet before being permitted to proceed toward 
the B.Ed. degree. 

In 1954-55 the University of Alberta adjusted its matriculation re¬ 
quirements. At that time the Faculty of Education raised its entrance re¬ 
quirements to the Bachelor of Education Degree Programs. These re¬ 
quirements, as set forth in the 1957-58 University of Alberta Calendar 
are as follows: a high school diploma with “B” standing or better in 
English 30, Social Studies 30, and four of French 30, German 30, Latin 30, 
Chemistry 30, Physics 30, Biology 32, Mathematics 30, Music 30, and an 
average of 60 per cent on the six required Grade XII examination subjects. 
The effect of this increased entrance requirement on enrolment and on 
quality of candidates has already been described. 

A problem is created by the entrance requirements to the Junior E 
program. In Edmonton 59 per cent of the 1957-58 Junior Elementary class 
have standing in three or more Grade XII examination subjects with a 60 
per cent average. This means that 41 per cent of the class have standing in 
four subjects, but with averages anywhere from 50 to 59.5. This leads to 
four observations. First, many of these students, because of marginal ad¬ 
mission standing, are doomed to failure in any respectable teacher educa¬ 
tion program. Second, many will never be able to achieve matriculation 
standing even though they receive marginal passes in their teacher-educa¬ 
tion program. Third, many will soon drop out of teaching because they will 
be frustrated by their inability to cope with the increasingly complex tasks 
of education. Four and most serious, many will struggle along with un¬ 
happy results to countless boys and girls of this province. 
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The legal basis for admission described so far has been academic. 
Since the Faculty of Education has the responsibility of recommending 
certification, the possibility of continual selection on the basis of mental and 
physical health, personality and character, is not ruled out. Research on the 
best methods of selection and guidance should be proceeding now with a 
view to gradual implementation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

18. The entrance requirements to the Bachelor of Education degree pro¬ 
gram should be maintained on a parity with those required in other 
faculties of the University of Alberta. 

19. The entrance requirements to the Junior Elementary program should 
be raised immediately to matriculation level making admission re¬ 
quirements to the Junior Elementary and the Bachelor of Education 
programs the same. 

20. A continual selection and guidance procedure should be adopted prior 
to and during the teacher-education program of candidates for 
certification, with consideration being given to some or all of the 
following devices in addition to academic standing: estimates of moral 
and emotional stability, a health examination, a speech test, principal 
or counsellor personal-inventory, the results of an interview by a 
board which should include a competent teacher, and performance in 
student teaching. 

FACILITIES AND PROGRAMS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

Since 1945 all teacher education in Alberta has been centred in the 
Faculty of Education, University of Alberta. Through its programs the 
Faculty of Education performs four important functions. The first of these 
is the preparation of teachers. To this end three avenues are open. 

The one-year program leading to the Interim Junior Elementary Certi¬ 
ficate consists of one content course in English, seven half courses and three 
full courses devoted largely to developing competency in the techniques of 
teaching, and a substantial block of student teaching under controlled and 
supervised conditions. 

The four-year program leading to the Bachelor of Education degree, 
planned as it is with a balance between academic and professional studies, 
may be followed by one of two routes. One of these is planned to prepare 
teachers for the elementary, the other for the secondary school. The pro¬ 
gram has a sound base in the psychology, philosophy, and sociology of 
education. Some specialization is possible through a judicious choice of 
major and minor fields of study. A further possibility for specialization is 
provided through the B.Ed. in Industrial Arts degree program. The Al¬ 
berta Teachers’ Association endorses the Bachelor of Education program 
as the most desirable of the three avenues for teacher education. The 
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Association believes that a program planned from the start, involving four 
years of integrated academic and professional education toward a chosen 
goal in teaching, is the most adequate and effective preparation for teach¬ 
ers that is at present available. 

The nine-course program leading to the B.Ed. degree for holders of 
the B.A., B.Sc. or other approved degrees provides a third plan of teacher 
education. 

A second function of the Faculty of Education is the preparation of 
graduate students. Through the Faculty of Graduate Studies the Divisions 
of Educational Administration, Elementary Education, Educational Psy¬ 
chology, and Secondary Education provide programs leading to the M.Ed. 
and Ph.D. degrees. 

A third and growing function of the Faculty of Education is the 
planning and conducting of educational research. Through the co-operation 
of the A.T.A., the A.S.T.A., the Department of Education, the Alberta 
Federation of Home and School Associations, and the University of Alberta, 
the Alberta Advisory Committee on Educational Research assists the 
Faculty in developing and financing its research program. The Alberta 
Journal of Educational Research provides one means of publicizing the 
studies being made by staff and students. 

A fourth function of the Faculty of Education is service to teachers, 
school boards, the Department of Education, and other groups interested 
in education. Through the Summer Session and the Evening Credit Pro¬ 
gram, contributions to institutes, zone meetings and conventions, the 
Faculty is serving to the extent of its resources. 

To perform its functions the Faculty of Education has a staff of 
approximately fifty on the Calgary and Edmonton campuses. Increasing 
enrolments and expanding functions call for increased space. In Calgary a 
new education building is to be erected on the new site of the University 
of Alberta. While at present only the Junior Elementary, the first two years 
of the B.Ed., and the first three years of the B.Ed. in Industrial Arts 
degrees are offered, the extended facilities will make possible within a short 
time the offering of all four years of the B.Ed. programs. In Edmonton all 
phases of the work of the Faculty are performed except the offering of the 
first three years of the B.Ed. in Industrial Arts degree. The present Edu¬ 
cation Building has become inadequate to meet the needs of teacher edu¬ 
cation in Edmonton. A report of the space needs of the Faculty of Educa¬ 
tion in Edmonton was presented to the President of the University in 1958. 
This report was endorsed by the Board of Teacher Education and Certifica¬ 
tion, one of whose duties is to advise the President of the University and 
the Minister of Education concerning the needs of the Faculty of Educa¬ 
tion. The report estimated that staff, facilities, and space required by the 
Faculty of Education in the next ten years would increase by two and one- 
half times the present figures. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association takes the position that the im¬ 
portance of teacher education warrants the most sympathetic and prompt 
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action with respect to necessary staff, facilities and space. Any funda¬ 
mental improvement in education will always in the last analysis depend 
on the quality of teachers staffing Alberta’s schools. The Association there¬ 
fore urges all the responsible authorities to provide the staff, space, and 
facilities required for an adequate and effective program of teacher edu¬ 
cation. 

The extension of the facilities of higher education has a general effect 
on staffing Alberta’s schools. It is known that in any institution of higher 
learning, the proportion of students coming from the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood is high. Therefore, the extension of university facilities in Cal¬ 
gary, and of junior college facilities in Lethbridge and other suitable 
centres, will tend to increase the number of persons with higher education, 
some of whom will enter the teaching profession. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

21. The Alberta Teachers' Association asks that the Commission recog¬ 
nize and commend the willingness of the University of Alberta to ex¬ 
pand staff, facilities, and space of the Faculty of Education. 

22. In order that the quality of teacher education, graduate studies, and 
research may be maintained and strengthened, the Association urges 
that the Commission recommend that the University of Alberta con¬ 
tinue to provide sympathetic and prompt action with respect to the 
needs of the Faculty of Education. 

23. The Association further recommends that the growing needs of the 
Faculty of Education in Calgary with respect to staff, buildings, and 
equipment should be recognized. 

24. The Association endorses the four-year Bachelor of Education pro¬ 
gram as the most desirable form of teacher education and recom¬ 
mends that as soon as possible degree programs be established as 
the sole basis of teacher education and certification in Alberta. 

25. The facilities for higher education, including Junior Colleges, should 
be extended. 

CERTIFICATES AND CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 

1. Certification Requirements in Alberta 

The certificates currently issued for completion of approved programs 
in the Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, are the Interim Junior 
Elementary, the Interim Standard E, the Interim Standard S, and the In¬ 
terim Professional. Each of these may be made permanent by the holder 
completing requirements laid down by Order-in-Council. Certificates form¬ 
erly held; namely, High School Academic, First Class, Elementary and In¬ 
termediate, Second Class, may be exchanged for those currently issued. The 
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Commission is no doubt aware both of the basis on which certificates are 
now issued, and the basis on which the exchange to the currently-issued 
certificates may be effected. 

Between 1950-51 and 1953-54, students completing the one-year pro¬ 
gram of teacher education were given a Temporary License to teach. 
While this Temporary License might be extended, it could not be made 
permanent. Instead, the first permanent certificate, either the Standard E 
or the Standard S, was to be issued for two approved years of teacher 
education beyond matriculation. (The Temporary License program was to 
count as the first of the two basic years of teacher education.) In 1954, 
contrary to the advice of the Board of Teacher Education and Certification, 
a change was made whereby the Temporary License was withdrawn and 
permanent certification based on one-year of teacher education plus matric¬ 
ulation was re-introduced. This occurred at the very time that the Prov¬ 
ince of Saskatchewan, following recommendations from the Western 
Canada Regional Conference on Teacher Education, composed of repre¬ 
sentatives from British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
was raising the requirement for permanent certification to two years of 
teacher education. In the opinion of the Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
Alberta took a backward step in 1954, a backward step which has had neg¬ 
ative effects beyond our provincial borders. Rather than see certification 
based on short-term programs of preparation, the Alberta Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation is committed to a policy of basing certification eventually on a 
four-year teacher education program which includes a university degree. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association is also committed to a policy which 
calls for general certification rather than restricted or even special cer¬ 
tification. Rather than have the number of special certificates increased, 
the A.T.A. would prefer to see specialization completed within the frame¬ 
work of a four-year teacher education program as is possible through the 
provision of majors and minors of the Alberta B.Ed. degree program, 
through the B.Ed. in Industrial Arts degree program, or through the B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Comm., B.Sc. in Home Economics, B.P.E., and B.Mus. followed 
by a B.Ed. degree program, or in some cases through post B.Ed. programs. 

2. Trends in Certification Requirements 

England, until recently, has required a two-year teacher education 
program as a minimum. Last year the period of preparation in a Teachers’ 
College was extended to three years. Scottish teachers education has fol¬ 
lowed a similar pattern except that the three-year program of teacher 
education has been in existence much longer. In the United States there 
has been, since the Second World War, a distinct trend toward improved 
and extended programs of teacher education. The December, 1957, news¬ 
letter of the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards includes this statement: “The postwar record indicates that 
high standards of preparation and admission to the profession tend to 
stimulate interest of youth of high ability, while low standards discourage 
them.” The trend toward higher qualifications for certification in the 
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United States is illustrated in a Tabular Summary of Teacher Certification 
Requirements in the United States (1955) from which the following state¬ 
ment is quoted: 

In 1946, only 15 states required a bachelor’s degree for the lowest 
regular certification of elementary teachers; in 1951, the number 
was 17 states; in 1953, the number was 27 states; in 1955, the 
number was 27 states; in 1955, the number of states was 31. Since 
1946, 32 states have increased minimum requirements for ele¬ 
mentary teachers, 14 states for high school teachers, 32 states for 
elementary principals, and 29 states for high school principals. 

(In 1955, 45 states required a minimum of four years of prepara¬ 
tion for an initial certificate for high school teachers.) 

Surely as the job of education becomes more complex, we require 
better educated teachers to staff our schools. This at least was what 
“The Status of the Teaching Profession”, Canadian Education’s 19U9 
Report, Part II, item 4(a), p. 189, and item 14, p. 141 asked when it 
recommended the following standards of teacher selection and preparation: 

1. That qualifications for a certificate valid for teaching any high school grades 
include a university degree, the course for which has included at least two 
years of study at the university level of two high school subjects in which 
the teacher has received special professional training 

2. That each province be asked to consider granting only one interim license 
to beginning teachers; that records of further professional qualification as 
acquired be retained by the teacher as endorsements of this license; and 
that the license be exchangeable for a professional certificate when the 
holder has had two years’ successful experience and possesses a university 
degree. 

It is also what was implied when the 1958 Canadian Conference on 
Education adopted without qualification the resolution that: 

candidates for entrance to the teaching profession should be 
required to have complete senior matriculation or the equivalent, 
and that the required professional preparation should be estab¬ 
lished immediately at a minimum of two additional years, with a 
view to adoption in the near future of a minimum of four years 
of academic and professional study, and that the permanent teach¬ 
ing certificates or diplomas be granted only to persons who have 
met these standards. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

26. The Province of Alberta should move toward a basic four-year period, 
which includes a college or university degree, for initial general cer¬ 
tification of teachers for the elementary and secondary schools of 
Alberta. 

27. As an intermediary step between certification as in 1958 and the 
requirement of a basic four-year period of teacher education, the 
Province of Alberta should return immediately to two years of tea¬ 
cher education as the minimum for permanent certification. 
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28. General certification should be basic to teaching in our elementary 
and secondary schools, and placement of teachers in specialized posi¬ 
tions should be governed by the nature of their preparation rather 
than by special certification. 

29. Special certificates should eventually be withdrawn in favour of a 
single general teaching certificate as recommended in number 26 
above. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS 

If sufficient numbers of teachers can be found to meet total demand, 
there is still a possibility of a teacher shortage with respect to urban and 
rural distribution of teachers, and with respect to grade level. This would 
occur if some individuals decided not to teach rather than to teach in 
isolated areas, or to teach Grade I, and so on. 

The problem is illustrated in the following quotations from the Annual 
Report of the Department of Education, 1956, page 18: 

In general, teachers were available in sufficient numbers for the 
elementary school classrooms. A small number of schools, mainly 
in remote areas, operated as correspondence instruction centres 
with supervisors in charge. . . . The shortage of well-qualified 
high school teachers increased during the year. . . . Several areas 
provide teacherages at nominal rental and isolation bonuses to 
make rural positions more attractive. 

Consolidation has improved the problem of rural placement. In June 
1935 there were 2,934 one-room schools in operation in Alberta. In June 
1957 there were 512. The effect of centralization is noted in the 1956 An¬ 
nual Report, p. 20, as follows: “Teachers are more readily available for 
rooms in graded centralizations than for rural ungraded schools.” How¬ 
ever, there is some practical limit to consolidation and a residue of isolated 
ungraded rural schools will remain. As the population of the province be¬ 
comes increasingly urban and decreasingly rural, the number of isolated 
ungraded rural schools might even increase. 

With respect to grade level placement, the factors which most im¬ 
mediately bear on present shortages are: (1) the sudden and rapid in¬ 
crease of demand for teachers in the secondary school. Enrolment in senior 
high school was forecast to increase 92 per cent from 1954-55 to 1960-61 in 
“Facts About Education’s Number One Problem.” (2) Training preferen¬ 
ces of teacher candidates in the B.Ed. program. This was approximately 50 
per cent electing to train as secondary teachers without bursary support 
prior to 1957, but rose to 80.6 per cent in 1957-58 when bursary support 
was extended to candidates for the secondary route. (3) The higher 
qualifications demanded by school boards for high school teachers. In 
1955-56, some 80 per cent held university degrees. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association contends that the solution of the 
urban-rural distribution of teachers lies in making the conditions of work 
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equally attractive. If rural areas fail to attract teachers otherwise, salaries 
should be raised, attractive teacherages should be provided, and the com¬ 
munity should improve the status of the teacher. In isolated areas a special 
isolation bonus should be made available. In all rural areas conditions must 
be such that the teacher can look forward to long and secure tenure. In 
the past the average teaching stay, in areas other than cities, has been 
approximately four years. The circumstances which produce such mobility 
must be corrected if the non-city areas of the province are to attract and 
retain well-qualified teachers. 

With respect to grade-level distribution of teachers, the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association believes that the qualifications and experience of 
teachers should determine salary, and that the available positions will 
eventually determine supply of teachers. The Association holds that 
freedom of movement for teachers, the right to seek employment at the 
grade level of the teacher’s preference, and an increase in the number of 
fully qualified teachers will solve the problem of distribution of teachers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

30. Teachers must have freedom of choice of urban-rural location and 
grade level in Alberta's school system. 

31. The salary of teachers should be determined by qualifications and 
experience; however, isolation bonuses might be paid to teachers in 
remote locations. 

32. In areas and at grade levels where school boards are experiencing 
difficulty in staffing Alberta's schools, the boards should examine 
the conditions of work with a view to making them more attractive 
to teachers. 


RECRUITMENT PROCEDURES 


1. Guidance 

It is known that education secures a fairly constant proportion of 
high school graduates, and it is argued that the best way to increase the 
supply of teachers is to increase the supply from which they are drawn. 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association supports any effort to increase the 
holding power of our high schools, particularly with respect to those stu¬ 
dents who have the ability to continue to further education. The Associa¬ 
tion opposes the use of school guidance, career events, or teacher influence 
to pressure students into choosing teaching. The position of trust held by 
teaching personnel requires neutrality with respect to recruitment for any 
profession. This does not, however, preclude efforts to provide information 
on any career, or to increase retention of students. Such measures as pro¬ 
viding a more varied and interesting range of high school offerings, exer¬ 
cising better guidance to match abilities to programs, and studying of 
drop-outs in local situations, should help to increase the school’s holding 
power. It is reasonable to assume that education would benefit if more 
males were to enter the profession. 
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2. Recruitment Campaigns 

Fair and impartial information about teaching as a career, especially 
when presented along with similar information about other careers, un¬ 
doubtedly aids recruitment of teachers. The career events commonly held in 
Alberta fulfil this function. The providing of information in brochures 
and posters, the awakening of the public to the social problem involved, and 
the securing of cooperation among interested bodies, are all worth-while 
activities. The Alberta Committee on Recruitment and Retention, the 
Coordinator of Teacher Education, and the Director of Guidance, have all 
done valuable work. 

3. Scholarships and Bursaries 

Consistent with its view that four years of university education leads 
to adequate qualification, the Alberta Teachers’ Association offers eleven 
teacher education scholarships beyond the second year. The Government of 
Alberta already offers a considerable range of bursaries as follows: (1) For 
the Standard E or Standard S program a $200 bursary for first year plus 
fees for two years totalling $340, and in addition, for the Standard S pro¬ 
gram, $200 bursary for second year; (2) summer session bursaries of $100 
for teachers with at least two years training; (3) Junior E program, a 
$200 bursary plus fees amounting to $170; (4) bursaries and remission of 
fees totalling $600 for graduates entering teaching. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association would welcome the extension of the 
bursary program to cover each year of the four-year Bachelor of Educa¬ 
tion program. In keeping with the Association’s emphasis of quality of 
teacher candidates, the bursaries should be extended only to students with 
matriculation standing. These measures would tend to encourage candi¬ 
dates to take more extended training, which has been demonstrated to be 
related to retention. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

33. The school systems of the Province should endeavour to increase the 
supply of high school graduates through guidance services, through 
remedial action based on drop-out studies, and through a wide and 
varied high school curriculum. 

34. Efforts should be made to increase the proportion of men entering 
the teaching profession. 

35. Information about teaching as a career should be readily available 
for any interested young person. 

36. Policy on scholarships and bursaries should be adopted to encourage 
candidates to take four years of teacher education. 

RETENTION PROCEDURES 

While recruitment may be of some value, the Alberta Teachers’ Asso¬ 
ciation believes that the problem of staffing Alberta’s schools will be solved 
by improved retention of teachers. If the average professional life of 
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Alberta teachers can be increased by five to ten years, the number of new 
teachers who must be found each year will be halved. Retention is affected 
by many factors. Living and working conditions in the profession are per¬ 
haps the most important. 

1. Orientation, In-service Education, and Placement 

Teachers new to a staff or system require some orientation, and 
beginning-teachers require more. The smooth transition into a regular work¬ 
ing member of the teaching force reduces frustration, increases confidence, 
and improves retention. Such measures as workshops, handbooks, confer¬ 
ences with school officials, and help from experienced teachers all provide 
orientation. 

To be effective, in-service education must be based on a thorough pro¬ 
gram of teacher education. It can never be a substitute for basic teacher 
education. 

When it speaks of in-service education for teachers, the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association excludes courses taken for credit in the Summer 
Session or the Evening Credit Program. Such courses it considers as part 
of the basic academic and professional degree program which would ideally 
be completed as part of the pre-service preparation terminating in a degree 
and teaching certificate. The Alberta Teachers’ Association thinks of in- 
service education as a means of professional orientation and improvement 
rather than one of removing deficiencies. In other words, the Association 
takes the positive and professional approach to in-service education. For 
that reason, the Association believes that teachers should themselves share 
in the planning of such activities. 

Every modern profession recognizes and accepts the need for keeping 
its members up-to-date on new practices by in-service education. This can 
be divided broadly into two types: (a) in-service education during school 
hours, organized by the administration in co-operation with the teachers’ 
association; (b) in-service education out of school hours, organized by the 
teachers’ association in co-operation with the administration. Thus, staff 
planning or action research to solve some educational problem may be 
either of these types. 

Examples of in-service activities approved by the Association are easy 
to find. The orientation, in-service, and curriculum workshop programs 
provided on a co-operative basis between the teaching and administrative 
staffs of our major city school systems are commendable efforts, as are the 
numerous institutes on various curriculum areas and other professional 
problems that form the basis of innumerable workshops in which teachers, 
school superintendents, Faculty of Education staff, Department of Educa¬ 
tion personnel, and school boards share in one way or another. 

The physics workshop conducted at the University of Alberta in the 
summer of 1956, the science workshop sponsored by the Imperial Oil Com¬ 
pany of Canada during Easter week in 1957, and the Principals’ Leader- 
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ship Course held in July in 1956 and 1957, and to be repeated in 1958, are 
excellent aids to in-service education. These make it possible for teachers 
in specific fields to bring themselves abreast of new developments and to 
appreciate more fully the practical applications of basic theory, or they 
provide new concepts of the task of the teacher and administrator and new 
approaches for accomplishing the goals of education. 

In the many in-service programs that have been developed in Alberta, 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association recognizes with appreciation the contri¬ 
bution of school boards, industrial and financial corporations, the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, and the University of Alberta. The Association appre¬ 
ciates the participation of teachers in the planning of the various in-service 
activities mentioned above. 

The goal of all in-service education of teachers must, to be justified, 
be the better education for the boys and girls of Alberta. It must be moti¬ 
vated by unselfishness and sincerity. As a by-product, it results in teacher 
satisfaction and the retention of teachers in the profession. 

The placement of teachers affects retention. When teachers are placed 
according to their wishes and abilities, they are more satisfied and remain 
in the profession. Many beginners quit because they started in a “tough” 
junior high school room, whereas, had they started in a well-behaved 
Grade IV class, they could later have handled the “tough” junior high 
school room. Other teachers complain that having been educated for years 
to teach a particular group of high school subjects, they are assigned a 
different group of subjects, or are placed in the elementary school. The 
transfer of teachers within a system can create, for reasons like those just 
described, great dissatisfaction. School boards should exercise care in 
placing teachers in positions which satisfy their preferences and abilities. 

2. Professional and Political Freedom 

One of the bulwarks of a free society is the freedom of its educators 
from political influence. Either full or quasi-civil service status, arrived at 
through economic controls, tends to check political and intellectual expres¬ 
sion which may be unpopular with political authority. Our society is de¬ 
pendent upon the right of free inquiry, free expression, and the free 
exchange of ideas. 

It is inconceivable that teachers who accept a controlled relationship 
can effectively develop the independence of thinking and expression so 
essential to modern society. It is more likely that a new generation of 
students may emerge who are willing to conform to the same relationships 
of state and individual as those accepted by the teachers. In Canada, a 
short time ago, 75 per cent of the labour force was self-employed; today 
this figure is 25 per cent. As a consequence, there is an ever-diminishing 
area of individual freedom of action. There is evidence that in the world of 
tomorrow, education will attract large numbers of men of ability and 
talent. No retrograde steps should be permitted today which would deny 
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to society the effective use of this leadership in our public and intellectual 
life. 

3. Salaries, Tenure, and Pension 

Salaries of teachers must be made comparable to those of other pro¬ 
fessions with similar training. While minimum salaries of degree teachers 
compare favorably with those of engineers, the maximum salaries do not. 
Even the principal of a large school does not receive as much salary as is 
paid to many junior executives of small business and industrial com¬ 
panies. In 1958 not one principal in Alberta had a salary of $10,000 per 
year. In order to attract ambitious and able high school graduates into 
education, Alberta needs to have top salaries in education comparable 
with those paid in other occupations; for example, several hundred posi¬ 
tions paying annual salaries of at least $15,000.00. 

The security of tenure in school systems in Alberta outside of the 
cities is not good enough. All teachers are subject to transfer at any time. 
Principals of schools may be dismissed from their positions without appeal 
to the Board of Reference. In either of these circumstances, appeal to the 
school board which made the transfer or dismissal are usually futile. In 
the case of a principal dismissed from his principalship, an appeal to the 
Minister of Education is permitted. Such appeals have proven un¬ 
satisfactory, since the investigating official appointed by the Minister often 
acts as police, jury and judge. He sometimes takes statements privately and 
confidentially, and not in the presence of the principal or his representative. 
Tenure under these conditions is unsatisfactory, with the result that out¬ 
side of the cities there is a large turnover of principals and assistant prin¬ 
cipals. This is not in the best interests of education. 

Many young people today are concerned with such matters as pen¬ 
sions and other benefits. The maximum pension for a teacher is approxi¬ 
mately 53 per cent of his average salary for a continuous five year period. 
This is much lower than the customary 70 per cent in business, industry, 
or government service. School boards in Alberta do not contribute anything 
toward the teachers’ retirement fund, as contrasted with the customary 
one-half contributed by business and industry. Group insurance, hospital, 
and medical benefits are common in business and industry, but the Alberta 
School Act permits only city school boards to contribute toward such plans. 
In general, teachers’ pensions do not compare favourably with those of 
workers in business, industry, or government. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

37. Salaries of teachers should be made comparable to those of other 
professions with similar training, especially with respect to maxi¬ 
mum salaries. 

38. Teachers, principals, and vice-principals should have continuous 
contracts. 
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39. A school board should have the right to terminate a contract with a 
teacher, principal or vice-principal by giving thirty days' notice at 
any time during the year, except July and August, to be subject to 
appeal to the Board of Reference. 

40. A teacher, principal or vice-principal should have the right to resign 

(a) by giving thirty days' notice between June 1 and July 31, to 
take effect in July or August, 

(b) by giving thirty days' notice at any other time during the year, 
such notice of termination to be subject to appeal to the board of 
reference by the school board. 

41. All proposed transfers of teachers not mutually agreed upon should 
be subject to appeal to a committee of the school board and the local 
teachers' association, or to a neutral body, where evidence is given 
under oath and subject to cross-examination. School boards should 
contribute to pension and health benefits for their teachers. 

4. Increased Status for Teachers 

Staffing Alberta’s schools is intimately bound up with the status of the 
teaching profession. When the public regards a vocation as important, 
worth while, requiring special skill, and worthy of respect, then the pro¬ 
fession is awarded prestige and status. Teaching as a profession eventually 
must be regarded in this way in Alberta. 

All of the preceding measures recommended will tend to improve the 
status of Alberta teachers. This brief has demonstrated that for the next 
two decades there will be a continuing high demand for teachers. The 
sources of supply from new teachers educated, from immigration, and 
from re-enlistment will fall short of demand and continue a teacher 
shortage unless young people are attracted into and retained by the pro¬ 
fession. The Alberta Teachers’ Association believes that the best way to 
do this is the high-standards approach. This approach has worked in the 
United States of America, in England, and in Scotland. This brief brings 
forward evidence to show that in Alberta both quality and quantity of 
teachers are increased by high standards. 

To this end the entrance requirements of the Junior Elementary pro¬ 
gram should be raised to matriculation, and the facilities, staff, and space 
of the Faculty of Education must at all times be kept adequate to provide 
an effective four-year Bachelor of Education program. Permanent certifi¬ 
cation should require two years of teacher education immediately, and 
policy should look forward to a single general certificate issued for four 
years of degree work. 

The status of teachers, and the resulting well-being of Alberta educa¬ 
tion, will be improved by improved living and working conditions for 
teachers. Teachers must be free to work according to their preferences 
and ability. Scholarships and bursaries can encourage adequate prepara- 
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tion, while guidance and recruitment campaigns can keep information on 
teaching as a career, along with information on other careers, readily 
available for young people. Improved orientation, in-service education, 
and placement tend to increase teacher competence and teacher satisfac¬ 
tion, thus improving general teacher status. Finally, adequate salary, pen¬ 
sion, and tenure are required to provide the economic security basic to 
high status. 
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CHAPTER 5 


FINANCING EDUCATION AND SUMMARY OF PART III 

FINANCING EDUCATION 

According to the British North America Act, Section VI, Subsection 
96, each of the provinces “may exclusively make laws in relation to edu¬ 
cation.” The prime decisions which determine whether local government 
units shall participate in the provision of public education rest with pro¬ 
vincial governments. 

The purpose of the public education system is to provide for each gen¬ 
eration of youth the opportunity to learn. If public education is to serve 
its purpose, a desirable program must be available to each youth during the 
school-age years. This time element makes education a unique function of 
government. Few other government functions merit competition with 
education for immediate and adequate financial support. The system 
whereby education is financed indicates where education stands in the 
scale of government values. 

The Province of Alberta has tended to maintain standards of education 
through such means as supervision, certification of teachers, development 
of curriculum, and examinations. These facets of provincial control, to¬ 
gether with compulsory attendance laws, ensure a basic provision for edu¬ 
cation, below which no locality may fall. This does not imply that the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association accepts present standards as being adequate. 

The young people of one community grow up and emigrate to other 
communities. The results of education offered in one community become 
the legacy of the other. The importance of a sound education goes beyond 
the smaller community; it is of significance to the province as a whole, to 
the nation, and to the international community. It is logical, therefore, 
that a desirable kind of basic education must be offered in every Alberta 
community. The province must view realistically the necessity to finance 
education in an equitable manner, to make possible the kind of education 
desired in all communities. 

Financing education in Alberta is the responsibility of both local and 
provincial government, but local ability to finance education varies mark¬ 
edly from one community to another. The sharing of responsibility for 
education is desirable, but sharing introduces gross inequalities of financial 
burden to local units. Wide ranges in assessment per pupil, per teacher or 
classroom required, are indicative of wide ranges in local ability to pay a 
given portion of the total education bill. 

Provision should be made for innovation, since the educational system 
will develop as a result of local initiative, from testing and accepting or 
rejecting ideas. In addition to basic grants, the province should encourage 
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innovation in public education through a supplementary system of in¬ 
centive or stimulation grants. 

The apportioning of provincial funds for education requires the 
measurement of the need for education services and facilities. Need may 
be measured in terms of pupils, teachers or classrooms; the choice of unit 
depends upon various factors to be taken into consideration before the 
selection is made. Regardless of which unit is chosen, each is a direct 
measure of education services required. 

There have been suggestions that the total population of a local area 
is a reliable measure of the need for education services. This measure of 
need assumes that the number of children per thousand of population is the 
same throughout the localities of the province. There is evidence to indicate 
that the ratio varies sufficiently to cause this approach to be unsuitable. 

At present, provincial grants are paid specifically in recognition of 
certain services performed or facilities and equipment provided. In this 
sense, provincial grants are conditional; if no service or equipment 
is made available, no grant is paid. Provincial grants are paid directly to 
school authorities and therefore are earmarked, as it were, for future ex¬ 
penditure on education. 

Conditional grants involve some danger. Since they are paid for ap¬ 
proved equipment and services, they sometimes provide incentive to spend 
money where money should not be spent. Earmarked grants, on the other 
hand, guarantee that the provincial moneys intended to maintain a certain 
standard of education will be spent for education purposes. 

In contrast to the above, there are indications that a new provincial- 
local finance system may not earmark provincial aid for education. The im¬ 
plication is that from the whole amount of money available, education will 
have to compete for every dollar it gets. The province cannot maintain an 
adequate program by subjugating the needs of education to the politics of 
local finance. To ensure an adequate program, provincial moneys in aid of 
education must be earmarked for expenditure upon education. 

Public education in Alberta is accomplished through a partnership 
arrangement between the provincial government and school boards or 
counties. This arrangement is implemented through The School Act, which 
assigns various duties and powers to local governing bodies. It is desirable 
that the province provide for local interest in and local responsibility for 
education. The assignment of duties to school boards must be accompanied 
by whatever degree of power may be required to carry out those duties. 
School budgets should never be subjected to the stamp of approval of muni¬ 
cipal councils. 

RECOMMENDATION 

42. Any system of school administration should provide for: 

(a) Elected school boards 
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(b) Fiscally independent school boards 

(c) Equalization grants 

(d) Direct grants to school boards. 


SUMMARY OF PART III 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association presents the view that in planning 
for the future of Alberta’s education, an understanding of the society this 
education serves is essential. Evidence has been presented to show that in 
the future more technically trained personnel will be required. It is con¬ 
cluded that this training is not the sole responsibility of the school, but 
must be shared by other segments of society. Hence the school cannot look 
solely to the need for technical personnel for guide lines for future plans. 

Within the school’s responsibility for training technical personnel the 
difficult problem of vocational versus liberal education remains. The trends 
in automation, geographic distribution of vocations, horizontal, promo¬ 
tional, and social mobility, would all point away from a narrowly vocational 
curriculum. These trends rather emphasize the importance of the school 
curriculum in developing broad understandings, skills in human relation¬ 
ships, personality and character traits. 

The present knowledge about population trends, employment trends, 
and trends in the production and distribution of goods in Alberta is in¬ 
adequate as a basis for the co-ordination of school services with these devel¬ 
opments. Further study of such matters, and the distribution of this infor¬ 
mation to educational planners, is essential. 

This brief has examined the estimates of future need for teachers and 
the sources of supply. The conclusion is that a continuing shortage of 
teachers will prevail unless vigorous counter-measures are taken. Be¬ 
cause of our complex society, our resulting diversified curriculum, and the 
sophistication of modern youth, thoroughly prepared teachers are required 
for Alberta. The Alberta Teachers’ Association endorses the high-standards 
approach to staffing Alberta’s schools. This would mean careful selection 
of students for admission to teacher education; an extension of the training 
period to four years; a general certificate for such fully trained persons; 
co-operative orientation, in-service education, and placement procedures; 
and welfare and salary levels comparable with professions with similar 
educational requirements. High standards will improve retention of teach¬ 
ers in the profession. This retention is fundamental to adequate staffing 
of Alberta’s schools. 

For education to perform the tasks required of a modem society, an 
adequate financial basis is essential. The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
believes that fiscally independent school boards, supported by a high level 
of provincial equalization grants, can best provide the financial basis 
required. 
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CHAPTER 6 


THE CURRICULUM 

THE ADEQUACY OF THE ALBERTA CURRICULUM 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association believes in the importance of 
equality of educational opportunity for all children in the province. This 
means that every child should be given the opportunity to participate in 
curricular and extra-curricular experiences suited to his aptitudes and 
abilities. Basic to the aims of education is the need to develop in boys and 
girls both broad literacy and democratic citizenship. While we believe that 
this may be accomplished by able, well-prepared teachers using a variety 
of methods and a diversified curriculum, we re-affirm and believe that both 
the curriculum and the methods of teaching should be under constant 
review and research. 

1. The Elementary School 

In Grades I-VI are laid the foundations of formal education and, to a 
large extent, of life. Not only must the elementary school know the needs 
of pupils as individuals and as members of the social group, but also it must 
anticipate what those needs will be in the immediate future. Since for many 
pupils the elementary school will provide all the education they will re¬ 
ceive, its program should be so rounded as to give them a basis for living 
in our kind of society. At the same time the elementary school must provide 
the foundation for those who will proceed to the junior high school and 
beyond. This implies, of course, that the elementary school in a democratic 
society accepts all children and that it must therefore provide for a wide 
range of abilities. In this it has probably achieved better than either the 
junior or senior high schools. The elementary school has been sensitive to 
the findings of educational research and has adapted its programs, especial¬ 
ly in reading and arithmetic, to these findings. Considerable effort is made 
in the elementary school to provide for individual differences by one 
means or another. Sometimes this is done by ability grouping within a 
given class. Sometimes it is done by providing special classes for the 
specially gifted or for those with mental or physical defects. Sometimes it 
is done by organizational plans which provide for varying rates of pro¬ 
motion. 

Certainly the elementary school should provide the child with certain 
skills he will need. These include those skills basic to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and social studies with its integration of history and geography. 
Beyond this, the curriculum should help each child to develop his own po¬ 
tential, not only in the basic areas just mentioned, but also in such expres¬ 
sive areas as art, music, drama, and physical education. 

While on the whole the curriculum of the elementary school has kept 
pace with the best research in education, it has suffered most from the 
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teacher shortage for it is in the elementary school that the most poorly 
trained teachers are found. The best curriculum in the world needs first- 
rate teachers. A curriculum such as ours, complex and demanding as it is, 
requires the most able, resourceful, and well-trained teachers possible. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

43. Studies should be made to determine the best grade placement of 
the subject-matter of the elementary school curriculum. 

44. Studies should be continued to determine the value of various 
methods for dealing with individual differences, including multi¬ 
rate promotion, grouping, and enrichment. 

45. Studies should be made to determine the efficiency of various 
teaching techniques including the enterprise. 

2. Junior High School 

The Junior High School, grades 7-9 inclusive, was introduced into 
Alberta in the mid 30’s as an intermediate type of organization between the 
elementary and the high school. This organization is based on the assump¬ 
tions : 

(1) that physiological and intellectual needs of children 11 or 12 to 
14 or 15 are best met by having their educational experiences 
organized separately; 

(2) that while many students will continue their education beyond the 
compulsory leaving age of 15, that age, which roughly corres¬ 
ponds with grade 9, marks the terminal point in the education of 
many Alberta children. 

The Junior High School was, therefore, planned to provide a reason¬ 
ably well-rounded education for those leaving school at the end of grade 9 
and a foundation for those continuing their education in the high school. 
Rather than segregate students at age 11 plus as is done in the multiple 
track system of Britain, the junior high school type of organization is 
based on a program consisting of a common core of basic subjects sup¬ 
plemented by a number of exploratory and cultural options. At its incep¬ 
tion the junior high school was thought of as a separate unit and the ex¬ 
pectation was that, in large centres at least, the junior high school would 
be housed in a separate building. This, of course, has not generally hap¬ 
pened. 

The tendency is that the junior high school be included in a com¬ 
bined junior-senior high school type of organization, or in an elementary- 
junior high school type of organization. The former seems more common 
in British Columbia, the latter in Alberta, especially in Edmonton. The 
chief criticisms of the latter type of organization are: that children of 
junior high school age are less stimulated by being associated with ele¬ 
mentary, school, students than they would be if separate from them, and 
that they demonstrate a. sense of importance beyond their years. The argu- 
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ment in favour of a junior-senior high school organization are: that it pro¬ 
vides for the most efficient use of staff, chiefly of specialists in art, music, 
physical - education, French; that it provides for the most efficient use of 
the school plant, especially gymnasia, auditoria, science laboratories; that 
it provides a stronger stimulus for junior high school students to continue 
their education into high school; that it provides better articulation be¬ 
tween the junior and senior high schools; and that it provides greater 
security for junior high school students when they are associated with the 
more mature students of high school age. The values of both types of or¬ 
ganization merit study by the Royal Commission on Education. 

The curriculum of the junior high school includes, and the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association believes should include, a basic core of language, 
social studies, mathematics, science, health and physical education. The 
program, too, includes an emphasis on personal development and guidance. 
It is supplemented by such cultural courses as literature on a compulsory 
basis, music, art and drama on an optional basis; and by such exploratory 
subjects as home economics, industrial arts, typewriting and agriculture. 
In theory there is a wide range of optional subjects available to junior high 
school pupils. In practice many schools have limited their offerings of 
optional subjects so much that the wide range of interests of junior high 
school students are not being met and the exploratory function of these 
options is not being satisfied. 

There is a welcome tendency in the junior high school to make the 
transition from grade 6 to grade 10 easier by a more gradual use of de¬ 
partmentalization. That is, students in grade 7 receive most of their in¬ 
struction from two or three teachers, those in grade 8 receive theirs from 
more teachers and those in grade 9 have most of their work from special¬ 
ists in each of the subjects carried. 

The grade 9 examinations provide a measure of achievement at the 
end of the junior high school. They also provide a means of guidance for 
students planning their future educational or life programs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

46. The organization of the junior high school should be studied with a 
view to determining whether its best work is done as an independent 
unit, as an upward extension of the elementary school, or in associ¬ 
ation with the high school. 

47. A study should be made of the curriculum of the junior high school 
to determine its adequacy to meet the wide range of individual dif¬ 
ferences in capacity and interest among its students. 

48. School systems, through principals and guidance services, should use 
the results of the grade 9 examinations in guiding students along 
educational and vocational paths most suited to their abilities, inter¬ 
ests, and needs. 
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3. The Senior High School 

Because the Alberta Teachers’ Association is committed to the goal of 
twelve years of schooling for all children who can profit from formal edu¬ 
cation, it believes that the curriculum must be sufficiently flexible that 
every child can be taken at his present level of competence and achievement 
and have his capacities developed to as great an extent as possible within 
the limits of the time and resources at the disposal of good teachers. Boys 
and girls inevitably enter the senior high school with a wide range of 
abilities and achievement. It is the function of the high school to provide 
through its organization and curriculum just as fruitful educational op¬ 
portunities as possible for each youth admitted. The varied functions of 
the high school are, therefore, to provide: (1) a general education suited 
to the needs of society and to pupils with a wide range of abilities, needs, 
and interests; (2) exploratory and pre-vocational experiences, especially 
in business education, home economics, agriculture, and industrial arts; 
(3) some basis of appreciation in such cultural areas as literature, music, 
art, and drama; (4) the academic foundation on which students may build 
college and university programs. 

To perform its functions well, the high school may have to experiment 
with streaming based on ability and interest grouping, with honour classes 
for the gifted, and with differentiated curricular offerings more extensive 
than those now possible. Such experiments should take due cognizance of 
research findings. While believing in the value to society of a high school 
education for all who can profit from it, the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
sees nothing undemocratic in guiding pupils into classes from which they 
will profit most. Indeed, it is the very essence of democracy that the in¬ 
dividual should have his particular talents respected and developed. At 
the same time, the Alberta Teachers’ Association would like to see the 
social values of public education maintained, if possible, through differen¬ 
tiated programs within the high school unit. The Association understands 
that this is possible within the presently existing authority of local school 
units, but that only limited advantage has been taken of this authority. 

In the same way, the high school should experiment with curricular 
offerings best suited to meet its functions, and should evaluate these care¬ 
fully in the light of goals and expected outcomes. Some effort has been 
made in this direction by providing alternative routes to the High School 
Diploma through a generous provision of academic, vocational, and general 
options. The Association is convinced that the adequacy of the curriculum 
should be examined on the basis of the aims of education determined as 
suggested in Chapter 2 of this brief, and of the demands of modern society 
as analyzed in Chapter 3. For example, the adequacy of the high school 
mathematics program should be examined in the light of the changes that 
have taken place in this science and of the emphasis being placed on the 
so-called ‘modern’ mathematics by exponents of the subject. The Associa¬ 
tion believes that the curriculum should be under constant revision by 
competent groups which include teachers. The Association believes, too, 
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that greater freedom in planning the programs of individual pupils might 
be left with principals, teachers, and guidance counsellors. 

RECOMMENDATION 

49. Any evaluation of the high school curriculum should be made only 
after a study of and statement of the function of the high school in 
Alberta society have been completed. 

THE EFFICIENCY OF TEACHING 

Teaching is both a science and an art. Besides having a broad and exact 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught, the successful teacher must know a 
great deal about children, about learning, about a wide variety of peda¬ 
gogical procedures, about evaluation. It is not enough for the good teacher 
to be a technician applying a few rule-of-the-thumb methods. That is why 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association places such stress on the importance of 
the teacher as a carefully selected, well educated, highly prepared member of 
his profession. The professional teacher will not be restricted by a pro¬ 
cedure. He will be master of a variety of procedures and will know when 
and where to apply them most effectively. No centralized educational 
authority need dictate a specific method of teaching for use by a pro¬ 
fessionally prepared teacher. He must be free to choose the pedagogical 
procedure best suited to the topic, the class, and himself. With a well- 
prepared teaching profession, curriculum guides could and should be 
stripped of discussions about methodology. 

It is difficult, and indeed unwise, to generalize about the efficiency of 
teaching when there is such variation in the teaching force. Certainly one 
cannot expect the highest level of achievement until teachers all reach a 
high level of professional and academic competence. One is surprised that 
the situation is as good as it is reported in the Fifty-second, Annual Report 
of the Department af Education of the Province of Alberta, 1957. (pages 
31-35 and pages 42-43). Yet even here, the importance of the individual 
teacher is apparent: 

1. They (the superintendents) are also of the opinion that the 
effectiveness of the program in any one school is directly pro¬ 
portional to the ability and efficiency of the teacher, (p. 31). 

2. In the large urban schools and the large centralized rural high 
schools the teaching staffs consist mainly of well-trained teach¬ 
ers of long experience who have become specialists in their 
fields of instruction. Naturally the teaching results achieved by 
these teachers are, on the whole, quite commendable. In the 
smaller schools, especially the non-standard-instruction time 
schools, the teaching results have been quite disappoint¬ 
ing. ... One reason for this is that the small schools have dif¬ 
ficulty in retaining good teachers; hence stabilized instruction 
in them is becoming quite rare. (p. 42). 

It would be useful indeed were the Royal Commission able to compare 
the effectiveness of the teaching force today with that say in 1928, 1938, 
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1948; to evaluate selection and preparation as factors in teaching effec¬ 
tiveness ; to determine the relationship between- high educational stand¬ 
ards of teacher preparation and both educational outcomes and teacher 
retention. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association believes that pedagogical pro¬ 
cedures must be evaluated in terms of the educational goals desired, of 
their applicability to particular curricular material in a particular school 
situation, and of their suitability to the particular teacher and his class. 
There is a place in teaching for a variety of methods: the lecture, the dis¬ 
cussion, the lecture-discussion, the problem-solving approach, the labora¬ 
tory and field experience approach. The professional teacher will know 
when any one or a combination of these best fits the purpose of the learn¬ 
ing situation. There is a substantial body of research on the merits of 
particular pedagogical procedures. This research was reviewed in the 
March, 1958, issue of Phi Delta Kappan, on pages 249-267. 

All approved methods of teaching are to be found in use in Alberta 
schools. Probably the most misunderstood area of the elementary school 
program is the so-called enterprise. The enterprise, an unfortunate choice 
of a word in the opinion of the Alberta Teachers’ Association, is really 
neither a subject nor a teaching method. It is rather a means of organizing 
curricular experiences that have a history, geography, science, or similar 
base, and correlating with these additional experiences in language, art, 
music, drama, mathematics. The emphasis is on the problem-solving situa¬ 
tions related to a unifying experience. Within the so-called enterprise, if 
well organized, there will be opportunity for a variety of pedagogical pro¬ 
cedures : certainly some direct teaching, some group activity, some directed 
study and reading, some problem solving. In evaluating the enterprise as 
a means of curriculum organization, one must be careful not to assume 
that he is evaluating the many pedagogical procedures used in relation to 
it. While the Alberta Teachers’ Association believes that the enterprise as 
a basis of curriculum organization ought to be examined objectively by the 
Royal Commission, it believes that this should be done in light of the 
objectives set for it. 

In the same way, the Alberta Teachers’ Association believes that 
pedagogical procedures should be evaluated always in relation to the out¬ 
comes achieved. If these outcomes are not the ones which society deems 
desirable, then these aims might be altered by the means suggested in 
Part II of this brief. The appropriate change in procedures would follow, 
if necessary, the change of aims. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

50. Studies should be made of the professional preparation of the teach¬ 
ing force in 1928, 1938, 1948 and 1958 as a basis for determining 
trends. 

51. Studies should be made of the relationship of teacher education and 
experience to success in teaching in specific areas of the school or- 
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ganization (elementary, junior high, and high school) and in teach* 
ing particular subjects (mathematics, English, French, and so on). 

52. The various pedagogical procedures which can be used in the class¬ 
room should be evaluated in terms of the purposes which they are 
intended to serve. 

ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
OF INSTRUCTION 

1. Organization of the Alberta School System 

The Alberta School System is divided into four divisions: Division 
I consisting of Grades I, II, and III; Division II of Grades IV, V, and VI; 
Division III of Grades VII, VIII and IX and Division IV of Grades X, XI, 
and XII. Divisions I and II constitute the elementary school, Division III 
the junior high school and Division IV the senior high school. 

This 3-3-3-3 system replaced the 8-4 system in which the first eight 
grades comprised the elementary or public school and the four upper 
grades, nine to twelve inclusive, the high school. The 3-3-3-3 arrangement, 
which has been in effect in Alberta for more than twenty years, has proven 
to be satisfactory. Upon the adoption of this plan it was decided to have 
external departmental examinations at the end of Grade IX and Grade 
XII. Prior to that, external departmental examinations had been given in 
Grades VIII to XII inclusive. The School Act requires pupils to attend 
school until they have attained the full age of fifteen years. Most pupils 
reach Grade IX in their fifteenth year. If they pass the Grade IX Depart¬ 
mental Examination, pupils planning to leave school at fifteen years of age 
are able to obtain a diploma certifying to having attained Grade IX stand¬ 
ing. The desire to obtain a Grade IX diploma is an incentive for pupils to 
remain in school one year longer than was the common practice under the 
former 8-4 system. 

The 3-3-3-3 system has other features that recommend it over the 8-4 
plan. In Grades I to III it permits grade-grouping for instruction purposes. 
This is a very valuable arrangement in multi-grade classrooms. Moreover, 
it facilitates the implementation of promotion policies which take cogniz¬ 
ance of individual pupil differences. In the junior high schools, especially 
the smaller ones, it permits grouping of pupils for instruction in the 
optional or elective subjects. 

Since promotion in the senior high school is on an individual course 
basis, grade grouping at this organizational level has no special significance. 
With the establishment of the junior college it now becomes possible for 
certain communities to extend secondary education by one more year for 
the benefit of those who do not wish to proceed to university or for those 
who wish to take primary university courses in the home community. 

2. Problems in School Administration 

As related to instruction the term “administration” as here used has 
reference to the work performed by school boards and their executives in 
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providing classroom facilities, maintaining property, providing instruc¬ 
tional materials and equipment, obtaining of teachers, and attending to 
operational business details that are essential to create proper teaching and 
learning conditions. In contrast the term “supervision” as here used has 
reference to activities of educational personnel who have for their primary 
aim the improvement of instruction. 

The conduct of business operations of school boards is subject to 
scrutiny and regulation by the School Administration Branch of the De¬ 
partment of Education. From time to time, frequently at the request of 
school boards, the Department of Education has made administration sur¬ 
veys of local or divisional school systems. These surveys have revealed 
considerable lack of uniformity in administrative practices, especially in 
the provision of classroom facilities and instructional equipment and ma¬ 
terials. A manual prepared by the Department of Education setting forth 
minimal specifications as to classroom accommodation, instructional equip¬ 
ment, and materials for offering a basic school program would prove in¬ 
valuable to school board members and school administration officials. 

There are some areas of administration where teacher participation is 
highly desirable; there are other areas where, both from the standpoint of 
the teacher and the board, teachers should be free of responsibility. The 
following will serve to illustrate desirable and undesirable teacher partici¬ 
pation in administration: 

1. When building a new building or classroom, or when selecting in¬ 
structional equipment or materials, consultation with teachers in 
making building plans or in selecting equipment or materials 
would be decidedly advantageous to the board and would be a 
means of creating good board-teacher relations. This should result 
in providing the best possible conditions for giving instruction. 

2. Where it is necessary for teachers to administer a text-book rental 
plan, the administration of the plan should be streamlined to the 
point of making minimum demands upon teacher time. Further, 
there should be no financial responsibility placed on the teacher. 

3. Administration of projects such as pupil insurance should not be 
required of the teaching staff. If administration of this kind is 
done during school hours, not only is the board depriving the 
pupils of valuable instruction, but it is paying dearly in terms of 
money for services that could be rendered as effectively and much 
less expensively by competent clerical help. In this connection many 
school boards follow the commendable practice of making avail¬ 
able secretarial assistance to principals which frees them and their 
teachers from time-consuming administrative clerical work. 

3. Problems and Trends in Supervision of Instruction 

In recent years there has been ever-increasing emphasis placed upon 
supervision as a means of improving instruction. Why should this be? The 
following indicate a few factors responsible for this trend: 
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1. The shortage of teachers has necessitated staffing some schools 
with partially trained teachers. 

2. The content of courses, particularly in science and social studies, 
has changed so materially that it is necessary to provide means for 
keeping teachers and parents informed with respect to changes. 

3. Centralizations have created large schools with special administra¬ 
tive and instructional problems. 

4. A pressing problem in all schools is how best to help children who 
by reason of absence from school have become handicapped in one 
or more of their studies. Designating someone as a helping teacher 
to deal with this special problem, or making it the special respon¬ 
sibility of one of the supervising persons such as the vice-principal, 
may be the means of solving the problem. 

5. Changes in teaching methodology, such as in enterprise and unit 
study procedures, have necessitated in-service programs and in¬ 
dividual reorientation of teachers in the field. 

6. Forward-looking teachers and supervisors realize the importance 
of keeping abreast of the latest thinking in all spheres of learning. 
In certain subjects, for example in mathematics, there are intima¬ 
tions that radical changes in content and methodology will be in¬ 
troduced in the near future. 

7. The larger schools have made teachers more conscious of individual 
differences among pupils. This has resulted in the use of group 
methods of providing help both for under-achievers and of pro¬ 
viding enrichment for gifted children. 

The C.E.A.—Kellogg courses in Education Leadership and the Leader¬ 
ship Course for Principals growing out of the C.E.A.—Kellogg Project have 
served to make school boards aware of the need for increased and improved 
supervision. As a consequence, there has been an increase in supervisory 
personnel and in the time made available to them to perform their 
supervisory duties more effectively. 

The following is a category list of supervisors found in the typical 
large city system: superintendent, assistant-superintendent, divisional 
head, subject supervisor, principal, assistant-principal, department head 
or subject coordinator, helping teacher. 

In smaller urban systems and rural school divisions there are fewer 
supervisory posts. A typical rural division would have: a superintendent 
and possibly an assistant superintendent, one helping teacher, principals, 
and assistant-principals. 

There is need, in this transition stage, to establish as clearly as 
possible, the role of supervisory personnel in order to derive maximum 
benefits from their services. The roles of the various supervisors are 
determined in large measure by local circumstances. Through study and 
discussion, general concepts of what these roles should be are gradually 
emerging. 
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In an address to the Annual Conference of Alberta School Superin¬ 
tendents and High School Inspectors, the Chief Superintendent of Schools 
dealt with the need for clarifying the role of the superintendent. In this 
paper, the Chief Superintendent reviewed recent developments in school 
administration enumerating certain principles of administration that 
have become generally accepted. Using these as a basis, he suggested 
certain board-superintendent relationships which, if accepted as valid, 
would aid in clarifying the role of the superintendent. 

Certainly the functions of the superintendent have changed with 
the educational system. In pioneer days government direction and super¬ 
vision were necessary in order to keep in operation a system dominated 
by one-room rural schools, and to ensure that at least minimum educational 
services were being provided throughout the province. To carry out these 
purposes school inspectors were appointed by, and made directly respon¬ 
sible to the Department of Education. 

Today large centralizations are fast replacing the one-room school. 
Competent and experienced school boards are providing improved admin¬ 
istration in larger administrative units. In the schools themselves there 
is found a growing number of capable and educated administrative per¬ 
sonnel. But the role of the government-appointed superintendent is 
increasingly difficult to define. He remains a government-approved 
adviser to an elected school board to which he is not directly responsible. 
As a civil-servant, his civil and educational freedom is restricted by the 
policies of the Department which he services. 

In contrast to present practice in rural Alberta is that which is 
followed generally in the United States and in the larger cities of Alberta 
where locally-appointed superintendents provide administrative and 
supervisory leadership. Such superintendents work closely with school 
boards, principals and teachers, and with more direct concern for edu¬ 
cation at the local level. 

In giving supervisory assistance numerous devices and procedures 
are employed. The following serve to illustrate: 

1. Bulletins 

2. Teachers’ meetings 

3. Institutes 

4. Inter-visitation of teachers 

5. Co-operative and group supervision (For a detailed description 
see the Fifty-second Annual Report of the Department of Educa¬ 
tion of the Province of Alberta, 1957, pp. 35-37) 

6. Co-operative research or study projects such as the Five School 
Study (See Fifty-second Annual Report of the Department of 
Education of the Province of Alberta, p. 41) 

7. Supervisory visits by the provincially-appointed superintendents of 
schools and high school inspectors. 
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It is recognized that in the cities there is adequate personnel avail¬ 
able for implementing satisfactory supervision programs. In the smaller 
urban school districts and in the rural school divisions there is need for 
more supervisory help. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

53. The present 3-3-3-3 grade organization should be retained in the 
Alberta School System. 

54. A brochure or manual should be prepared under leadership of the 
Department of Education to give guidance to school boards with 
respect to good school administration practices, and outline the areas 
of administration in which teachers may well be involved for the 
general benefit of education. 

55. Enquiries should be made into the merits and demerits of properly 
qualified superintendents being employed by and responsible to local 
school boards. 

56. The school boards in the smaller urban districts and in the rural 
school divisions and the Department of Education should be asked to 
increase the supervisory staff in accordance with need. 

SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 

Supplementary memorandum number one considers this topic at 
length. It is pointed out there that when badly used, the text becomes the 
sole source of material which is assigned for memorization and examina¬ 
tion. Textbooks seldom present all information, or all points of view on 
controversial subjects. They become out-of-date, and are not readily 
adapted to dealing with individual differences in achievement. Too much 
reliance on the textbook prevents inquiry, the search for information, and 
the growing awareness by the child that no one source contains the 
whole truth. 

On the other hand, the teacher with inadequate education is lost 
without a textbook. A well-organized and well-presented text can contain 
the most valuable information on a topic. In the absence of school libraries, 
textbooks are particularly essential. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

57. Textbooks which contain the essentials of each subject should be 
made available. 

58. Alberta has reached the stage in its development where textbooks 
should reflect our culture. 

59. More attention should be given to Commonwealth books. 

60. The adequate supply of reference books in every school should be a 
major consideration of school boards. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES 


Supplementary memorandum number two deals with this matter. It 
points out that the modern curriculum requires a good school library, 
and large schools warrant the required expenditure. Proper school libraries 
are rare in Alberta, and school librarians even more so. It appears that 
educational authorities show little concern about school libraries. At a 
time when many large new schools are being built, this is a serious 
matter. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

61. The Department of Education should authorize and encourage the use 
of a uniform book classification for the assistance of school libraries 
throughout the Province. 

62. In elementary schools of over 200 pupils, and in all high schools, 
adequate central library facilities should be required in all new 
schools. This space, without "study purposes" limitations, should 
qualify for at least the standard classroom grant. 

63. Up-to-date information regarding central school library requirements 
and facilities should be issued to school boards for their guidance. 
The Faculty of Education should keep the need for school librarians 
under constant review so that school library courses may be offered 
as required. 

64. Books listed in the catalogues of The School Book Branch should be 
classified for the use of school librarians. 

65. Additional Government Grants should be paid to accredited school 
libraries which have met basic standards. 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO TEACHING 

Supplementary memorandum number three presents data on audio¬ 
visual aids to teaching. Research shows that films aid in the understanding 
of factual material, in retention of material learned, in the perception 
of relationships, in training the ability to think, in stimulating imagina¬ 
tion, and in increasing the variety of pupil interests. The Department of 
Education in Alberta has an extensive film and filmstrip library available 
to schools in the province. In 1956-57 there was a circulation of 35,743 
sixteen-millimeter films. A quota system of circulation was established 
in 1953. This has restricted the usefulness of the service. 

The classroom use of radio is most effective for the fine arts subjects 
where specialized instruction is desirable; or for the dramatization of 
stories from history where the information is not available to the teacher. 
Alberta is served by two series of school broadcasts: one in co-operation 
with the CBC, the other over CKUA. Approximately two-thirds of the 



elementary and junior high school classrooms in Alberta are equipped 
to receive the broadcasts. It is estimated that some programs like Sing 
and Play may reach 60-70 per cent of the children in Division I. School 
broadcasts have proven particularly effective in music and in speech 
instruction. Restricted reception is the major limitation of school broad¬ 
casts. 

Television as an adjunct to teaching is still being explored. It is 
too soon to assess the advantages and disadvantages of this medium. 
Further experimentation is necessary. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

66. Instruction in the use of audio-visual materials should be available to 
teachers as part of their pre-service professional preparation, and 
should be strengthened and kept up-to-date through continuous in- 
service education. 

67. Steps should be taken to ascertain whether or not the present quota 
system is unduly restricting the legitimate use of films as classroom 
teaching aids. If such is found to be the case, then consideration 
should be given to the provision of more films. 

68. There should be established in Alberta an adequately powered edu¬ 
cational station to serve as the primary, and perhaps, only outlet for 
educational broadcasts of all types. 

69. There should be further study and experimentation with respect to 
the classroom use of television before this medium is introduced in 
any large scale in Alberta schools. 
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CHAPTER 7 


PUPIL PROGRESS 

OPTIMAL AGE OF SCHOOL ENTRANCE 

Supplementary memorandum number four presents the factors which 
should determine the optimal age of school entrance and a summary of 
practices in other countries. The fundamental problem is the extent and 
variety of individual differences in school beginners. The ordinary class¬ 
room with some thirty beginning grade one pupils will include marked 
variation in such factors as mental age, physical vigor, muscular co-ordina¬ 
tion, visual control, emotional stability, and social development. Relating 
the curriculum to readiness to learn presents considerable difficulty. Pre¬ 
school training of the kindergarten variety, and reading-readiness train¬ 
ing, both increase reading-readiness when other developmental factors 
are favourable. 

The essence of any solution to the problem of optimal age of school 
entrance is differential treatment of children of varying degrees of 
readiness. Thus, some children are ready for entrance into grade one at 
five years of age, and others are less ready at seven. In many school 
systems this problem is partially met by the existence of kindergarten 
facilities in which children are given the type of developmental experience 
most appropriate. Thus, some receive reading-readiness training while 
others are experiencing the ordinary activities of the kindergarten. This 
process prepares them for reading activities in grade one as well as ranking 
them in order of readiness. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

70. School systems should add pre-primary rooms to the elementary 
school with the dual roles of giving basic kindergarten training to 
those who are less ready for formal reading, and a readiness pro¬ 
gram for the children who are ready for it. Children in an advanced 
state of readiness should be considered for promotion to grade one at 
once; in some systems promotion to grade one in January might be 
arranged; but for those least ready, a full year of kindergarten skills 
and readiness skills would be provided. 

71. The Faculty of Education should be requested to provide a special 
program covering course work, observation, practice teaching, and 
tests and measurements in order to prepare teachers who have 
marked professional competence in kindergarten and pre-primary 
work, and with a broad insight into the work of the primary grades. 

72. Regardless of the presence or absence of pre-primary rooms, school 
systems should encourage grouping within the classroom in grade 
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one and subsequent grades in order to adjust the level of instruction 
to the readiness of pupils. 

73. School systems should reduce the size of classes in grade one and 
subsequent grades wherever possible in order to permit more in¬ 
dividualized instruction. 

ACCELERATION AND RETARDATION OF PUPILS 

1. Differences in Achievement 

The extension of education to all our children results in the adoption 
of the grade system which is based on the uncertain assumption that all 
children of a given age are equal in physical, mental, emotional and 
experiential background, and capable of working profitably at the same 
curricular tasks. The grade system is administratively attractive. It places 
the child in the first grade, and moves him forward year by year through 
the curriculum of each grade level, until, having reached the end of the 
program, he is finally graduated from school. 

Unfortunately for the theory, our research on individual differences 
have revealed that children are not alike. Dunlop, Hunka, and Zingle in 
“Individual Differences in Alberta Schools,” Alberta Journal of Educa¬ 
tional Research, Vol. 1, No. 4, December, 1955, report that in any one 
grade, range in achievement in Alberta schools may extend to eight grades, 
and range in I.Q. may reach 80 points. Even when individual classrooms 
were studied it was found that the average spread of intelligence was 50 

1. Q. points, and that the spread of achievement in reading, arithmetic and 
language was over five grades. Spreads of intelligence and achievement 
of this size are found everywhere at the grade six, seven and eight levels. 
The ranges are smaller in the lower grades and tend to be higher in high 
school. Besides spreads in intelligence and achievement, there are differ¬ 
ences in physical health, social development, experience and adjustment, 
all of which further affect the homogeneity of a classroom. The problem 
is, how are we to cope with these huge spreads of ability, achievement, 
motivation, and adjustment in the individual classroom in our effort to 
achieve the optimal learning situation? 

Three solutions of the problem have developed in the schools of the 
English-speaking world: 

1. To place major emphasis on rigid academic standards and little 
emphasis on the welfare of the individual 

2. To place moderate emphasis on academic progress with consider¬ 
able concern for the personal growth of the pupil 

3. To place major emphasis on the development of the pupil with 
little concern for academic standards. 

2. Retardation as a Method of Dealing with Differences in Achievement 

Placing major emphasis on rigid academic standards will result In 
the failing of pupils, with the result that they become “hold overs” and 
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repeat their grades. S.C.T. Clarke in “Promotion Practices and Policies 
in Alberta Schools,” The Alberta Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 
1, No. 4, December, 1955, reports that in Alberta in 1954, of all the 
children between grade one and grade eight inclusive 5.4 per cent failed, 
with the highest failure rate, 6.5 per cent in grade one. In addition, 5.1 
per cent were provisionally promoted, of which 14.87 per cent were sub¬ 
sequently failed. This suggests a final figure of 6.2 per cent of all pupils 
failing their year, which means that if no pupil failed more than once, 
over 50 per cent of the pupils fail in at least one grade from entrance 
into grade one to completion of grade eight. 

In contrast, in 1954, the per cent of all pupils accelerated was .42 for 
academic reasons, with another .41 per cent accelerated by reason of age 
and social adjustment. This makes a total of .83 per cent accelerated. 
In other words, for every one child accelerated seven were retarded. 

The Promotion Policies Report, Department of Education, Province of 
Alberta (p. 41) suggests that opinion on acceleration and retardation 
varies. It involves a general movement away from major emphasis on 
rigid academic standards towards a more middle-of-the-road policy. Definite 
reactions are quoted such as the following from Nova Scotia: 

The results of the provincial examination of the past ten years 
show that approximately fifty per cent of the students writing 
the Grade XI provincial examinations fail to make the necessary 
pass standard. The Grade XI class, in any year, represents about 
one-fourth of the students in a typical elementary grade. Thus, 
only about one-eighth of the normal enrolment in an elementary 
grade survives to the end of Grade XI by meeting the pass 
standard for that grade. If public secondary education has any 
responsibility for the seven-eighths of the school population who 
do not complete high school successfully, the present curriculum 
and the present examination system must be revised so that 
adequate and satisfactory educational facilities may be provided 
for all children. 

Monroe’s Enclyclopedia of Educational Research in an article by 
M. R. Sumption and T. A. Phillips, “School Progress,” sums up the thirty 
years of research on retardation as follows: 

1. It does not significantly increase a slow rate of 
learning. 

2. It does not make for better pupil morale. 

3. It does not assure mastery of subject matter. 

4. It does not reduce variability or achievement in 
individual classes. 

5. It does not increase grade achievement averages. 

6. It does not improve the personality adjustment of 
the retarded. 

W. W. Cook, in “Individual Differences and Curriculum Practice,” 
Journal of Education Phychology, 39: 141-8, 1947, expresses the opinion 
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that the fact of promotion or retardation was less important than 
whether the pupils’ needs were being properly met. So far one might 
say the emphasis has been on the effects of retardation of the poor 
achiever. What of those who are promoted? John Goodlad in “Research 
and Theory Regarding Promotion and Non-Promotion,” Elementary 
School Journal 53, 150-55, 1952, reported on unsuccessful grade one 
pupils in twelve schools. In half the schools the failures were forced 
to repeat the grade. In the other half, they were promoted under a 
no-failure policy. He found that, in the next year, both the groups con¬ 
tinued to have trouble with their school work, both were maladjusted, 
and both had poor social acceptance and little self-confidence. 

Cronbach reasons that since non-promotion brands the pupil with 
failure and upsets whatever social adjustment he has, holding a child 
back rarely has a net advantage. On the other hand, if the child is to 
remain with his group he will have extreme difficulty working under 
conditions of inferiority and failure. 

The tendency on this continent is to reduce failures by limiting 
them to pupils whose capacity, physical, social, and emotional development 
permit them to repeat a grade without too great a sense of frustration. 
For the others, the problem is to see that their needs are met in the 
classroom in which they are placed. Individual differences are so extensive 
and varied that homogeneity in achievement in all subjects is an imposs¬ 
ible ideal. The able teacher expects a wide spread of achievement and is 
trained to section his class in such a way as to permit effective work to be 
done by the average and superior children, while ministering to the group 
and individual needs of the slow learners at their levels of performance. 

3. Acceleration as a Method of Dealing with Differences in Achievement 

Acceleration as a means of dealing with differences in school achieve¬ 
ment is considered at greater length in Chapter 8 under provisions of 
the gifted child. A brief resume of the topic is included here. 

Acceleration means the advancement of a superior child at a more 
rapid pace than the grade a year usually sanctioned by the grade system. 
Sometimes it is achieved by a double promotion involving grade skipping. 
Preferably, the double promotion involves taking three years of work in 
two years with planned coverage of the work of the three grades. 

Acceleration presents certain administrative difficulties. For the 
pupils concerned, in order to avoid grade skipping, special instruction must 
be planned within the classroom of an already busy teacher. As a result 
the frequency of acceleration is greatly reduced. As already noted, in 
Alberta .83 per cent of children are accelerated annually, with a ratio 
of seven retarded for each one accelerated. 

Acceleration must be practised with caution. Basically its success 
depends on the child’s, ultimate educational welfare which must be in terms 
of mental age, physical development, and social and emotional adjustment, 
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and very definitely must be related to a child’s background of experience. 
Promotion, then, is desirable where the child is developmentally advanced 
as well as superior in intelligence and achievement. Most authorities favour 
moderate acceleration when the individual is socially and physically 
mature for his age, especially when there are no enrichment opportunities 
for the gifted child. 

The modern viewpoint sanctions orderly and planned acceleration of 
one or even two years in the child’s school career, when physical and 
social maturation are present. These latter factors, along with the tech¬ 
nical difficulty of handling acceleration without grade skipping, necessarily 
reduce the amount of acceleration. 

Superiority sometimes is recognized by segregating the child, wholly 
or partially, in special classes or groups where a more challenging and 
enriched program is made available, with or without acceleration. Alter¬ 
natively, the child may be placed in the upper group of the ordinary 
classroom and singled out for enriched educational experience. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association believes that retardation has 
proven to be generally unprofitable except in the case of a child who is 
mentally, physically, and socially immature. In considering present 
practice in Alberta schools, the Association feels that a severe system 
of selectivity has been at work, and far from being too lenient, it might 
be criticized on the grounds that it is too ruthless. The overall evidence 
is that there is a substantial rate of failure and retardation taking place. 
Schools are far from achieving their potential student output. Rather 
than increase the already high rate of attrition, the Association would 
prefer to see studies initiated to increase the number of graduates from 
Alberta schools. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

74. Differences in student achievement should be dealt with by measures 
such as small classes, grouping, remedial work, individualized in¬ 
struction, and moderate acceleration rather than by widespread 
failing of low achievers. 

75. Other factors such as physical, mental, emotional, and social devel¬ 
opment should be considered along with school achievement in de¬ 
termining acceleration or retardation. 

76. Administrative convenience, as when a high failure rate evens out 
the enrolment in rooms, should never be allowed to determine the 
acceleration and retardation of pupils. 

ACHIEVEMENT NORMS 

Standardized tests, as their name implies, enable educators to deter¬ 
mine standards. This is useful for comparisons from time to time, and 
from place to place. The fundamental weakness of all standardized tests 
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is that they assume a uniform curriculum. Their norms compare the 
achievement of this pupil in a given curriculum, with a large group of 
other pupils, who may or may not have had an equivalent curriculum. 
It is well known that performances of large groups may change over a 
period of years, so the task of renormalizing is constantly present. 

1. Use of Existing Standardized Tests 

Today there are many tests in existence which are suitable to use 
in Alberta schools. They have been developed by excellent workers with 
the requisite tryouts and attention to norms. The best and most useful 
are in those subjects in which there is a normal gradient of difficulty, 
where the content is almost universal and least subject to variations of 
curricula: reading, language, arithmetic and spelling. Standardized tests 
are less satisfactory in science, social studies and literature, where varia¬ 
tions in curriculum render them less useful in some areas than others. 
In the best tests there is a true continuum of difficulty, even in these 
subjects. However, their value is lessened by the fact that curriculum 
content varies so widely from province to province and state to state. 

It is suggested that we may utilize the best of existing tests in arith¬ 
metic, reading, language and spelling in the elementary and junior high 
schools. In the senior high schools tests of reading and language are 
suitable for use. We can also use, with diminishing profit, tests in the 
areas of mathematics, social studies, science and literature, if they test 
the concepts which should emerge from study of these subjects. They 
will never be completely adequate, since they are not constructed to cover 
the content of the Alberta curriculum. 

Test norms are commonly of the age, grade, percentile, or standard 
score variety. The question at issue is whether norms, based on a popula¬ 
tion sample in the United States or Ontario, are adequate for Alberta 
children. Do Alberta children score, on the average, in conformity with 
the American or Ontario children? This is a difficult question to answer 
in an authoritative manner. Studies of the suitability of nationally known 
American tests suggest that their standards are frequently lower than 
performance in certain states and provinces. Research experience with 
American tests suggests that their norms are too low for Alberta children 
in grades one, two, three, and four, but that they become increasingly ap¬ 
propriate in the higher grades. 

It is suggested that we use the best of the existing tests, but that we 
renormalize them for Alberta. This will make them more meaningful and 
useful for Alberta schools. We must never lose sight of the fact, however, 
that there is a danger that our norms may depart seriously from the norms 
of the test makers, or of other Canadian provinces. This matter must be 
under constant scrutiny by the proper authorities. 

2. Alberta Development of Standardized Tests 

The constructing and normalizing of educational tests is an expensive 
and time-consuming activity, and should only be undertaken when the 
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need is acute either because of the lack of suitable existing tests or the 
limited value of these tests. The problem may have two answers. For certain 
subject areas, such as algebra, geometry, trigonometry, physics, and 
chemistry, the tests may require minor revisions to which the publishers 
might assent for Alberta publication. In other subject areas, such as 
social studies, literature, and elementary and junior high school science, 
the curriculum in Alberta is so different from that in the various American 
states that entirely new tests seem indicated. Still another test category 
exists. In the field of language most of the existing tests limit their 
coverage to mechanical usage, thus yielding scores which do not begin to 
measure the quality of the written work of the child. Here there is new 
hope in the STEP tests which attempt a more global approach to 
language evaluation. 

To summarize, we have two courses which we should follow: adapt 
good existing tests to Alberta conditions, with permission of the pub¬ 
lishers, and develop completely new tests where no suitable ones exist. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association is aware that standardized tests, 
in the absence of proper safeguards, can be misused to compare classes or 
schools, with implications about the efficiency of teaching. Differences in 
achievement may be attributable to many factors other than teaching 
efficiency. These include intelligence level, attitude of the community 
toward education, and the curricular emphasis of the particular teacher 
or school. The Association believes that professionally educated teachers 
will not misuse tests by teaching only the narrow competencies which 
can be measured by standardized tests. On the contrary, the professional 
teacher will use standardized tests for diagnosis, as a basis for remedial 
work, and in order to make broad judgments about a pupil or class. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

77. A committee on evaluation should be established, including teachers 
and "tests and measures" personnel from the Faculty of Education, 
whose functions would be: 

(a) to determine subjects where existing tests can be used; 

(b) to determine subjects where existing tests, with modification, 
can be used; 

(c) to determine subjects where new tests are required. 

78. Each large school system should have on its staff an expert in tests 
and measurement to assist in the construction, normalization, use, 
and interpretation of tests. 

79. Standardized tests should be used primarily as a basis for remedial 
work, and in making broad judgments about a pupil, class or school, 
keeping in mind that the objectives of the curriculum are broader 
than the objectives measured by available standardized tests. 
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THE RETENTION OF PUPILS IN SCHOOL 


Nearly all pupils in Alberta elementary schools, and most pupils in 
junior high schools, are below the legal school-leaving age. The retention 
of pupils in school is therefore of primary concern at the secondary school 
level. The problem involved in retention is posed by the questions: What 
general level of education do we want of our young people? What pro¬ 
portion of youth do the people of Alberta want to complete a high school 
diploma? Should our secondary schools be very selective, including only 
a small proportion of the appropriate age group, or very inclusive, includ¬ 
ing most of the age group? Public policy on these questions will inevitably 
determine the nature of the secondary school cirruculum, since what can 
be done for the majority of an age group differs markedly from what is 
possible for the select few. The Alberta Teachers’ Association respectfully 
submits to the members of the Commission that recommendations about 
the secondary school curriculum will always contain seldom-stated assump¬ 
tions about policy on retention. 

1. Trends in the Holding Power of Alberta Schools 

There is a definite trend towards increased retention of students in 
Alberta secondary schools. One factor which may be causing this trend 
is a change in public expectations: see the Prospectus for a Study 
of Matriculation Requirements in the Province of Alberta, 1956, mimeo¬ 
graphed, page 2. 

The normal education expectation for young people fifty years 
ago was a Grade VIII diploma, whereas today it is a high school 
diploma. In the past, those who continued in high school were 
the select few who were definitely preparing for university courses 
which led to the professions. 

There is also a demand by employers for young people with a high 
school education. It is standard policy of “Career Event” speakers to urge 
students to stay on in school. 

Evidence about the trend is found in the 1951 census data, on the per 
cent of persons in the 15 to 19 age group attending school. For Alberta, this 
figure was 50 per cent, as compared with 40 per cent for Canada as a 
whole. Alberta’s retention was exceeded only by that of Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. 

TRENDS IN ALBERTA HOLDING POWER 

1936-37 1955-56 


Percentage of Grade IX to beginners 9 years previously 40 88 

Percentage of Grade X to beginners 10 years previously 30 67 

Percentage of Grade XI to beginners 11 years previously 22 53 

Percentage of Grade XII to beginners 12 years previously 15 43 

(Adapted from Alberta Brief to Gordon Royal Commission, 1955) 
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TRENDS IN PERCENTAGE OF ALBERTA SCHOOL CHILDREN 

IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Year 

Per cent 

1912 

3.92 

1922-23 

8.29 

1932-33 

17.13 

1942-43 

18.98 

1952-53 

18.88 

1955-56 

19.50 


(Table 20, Department of Education 51st Annual Report, 1956, page 142.) 

These figures show a trend toward increased retention. They fail to 
give any indication of the actual rate of retention at the various school 
levels. A series of cross sections give some indication of drop-out rate. 
The imperfection of such figures is that immigration, emigration, and 
deaths may distort the picture. 


HOLDING POWER OF ALBERTA SCHOOLS 


(Data compiled 

from Department of Education Annual Reports, and 
Matriculation Study Reports.) 

from Alberta 

Description 


Number 

Percent of 
beginners 

June, 1939, 

beginners in Grade I 

21,575 

100 

June, 1948, 

nine years later, in Grade IX 

11,299 

52 

Sept. 1951, 

12 years after Grade I, High School Diplomas 
issued 

2,871 

13 


University matriculants (7 subjects) 

978 


Sept. 1951, 

entered University of Alberta in a degree 
program from the 1951 matriculants 

640 

3 

Sept. 1952, 

entered second year University 

519 


Sept. 1953, 

entered third year University 

416 


In 1955, 

number with degrees 

285 

l 2 

In 1955, 

number in programs leading to a degree 

149 

I 

Sept. 1943, 

started Grade I 

18,495 

100 

June, 1952, 

in Grade IX 

12,288 

66 

Sept. 1952 

in Grade X 

9,637 

52 

June, 1955, 

High School Diplomas 

3,867 

21 

June, 1955, 

Matriculants 

1,426 

7.7 

Sept. 1955, 

Entered University from among 1955 
matriculants 

684 

3.7 


These data on holding power show that the Alberta secondary schools 
have a very high rate of attrition. Comparisons with other provinces and 
with the United States of America show that of 1,000 students in Alberta 
in grade five, 350 continue to the end of high school. The corresponding 
Canadian figure is 182, but the figure for the United States is 453. 


2. The Relationship Between the Curriculum and Retention 

There is a great variation in the ability to do academic type high 
school work. Increased retention will make this variability greater. 
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STUDY OF SAMPLE OF GRADE IX CLASS OF 1950, 

MADE IN 1954 (Unpublished) 

I.Q. 68-96 I.Q. 97-105 I.Q. 106-114 I.Q. 115-143 Totals 
High School diploma n=250 N=291 N=259 N=215 N=1015 

Without matriculation 10 38 61 67 176 

With matriculation 2 4 27 70 103 

Totals 12 42 88 137 279 

It should be noted that: 

1. 103 out of 1015 secured matriculation (approximately 1 in 10) 

2. 736 out of 1015 do not secure a H.S.D. (approximately 7 in 10) 

3. 54 out of 541 in the bottom two quartiles of intelligence obtain a 
high school diploma (approximately 1 in 10) 

4. 6 out of 541 in the bottom two quartiles of intelligence obtain 

matriculation (approximately 1 in 100). 

These data clearly show that of the Grade IX students, approximately 
half have little chance of getting a high school diploma. One explanation 
of this is that they lack the intelligence to do academic type high school 
work as it is offered in the high schools of Alberta. Careful studies com¬ 
paring the holding power of large composite high schools with varied 
programs with the holding power of small high schools with largely 
academic programs would throw light on this matter. 

These data also clearly show that of the top quarter in intelligence, 
137 of 215 secure a high school diploma and only 70 of these secure 
matriculation. This is a recognized waste of talent. Again, the above- 
mentioned studies would indicate the location of the greatest loss. 

Only fragmentary data are at hand to indicate the increase in 
average I.Q. by grade. It is estimated as follows: Grade IX, 106; Grade 
XII, 114; Grade XII matriculants 118; university entrants 120; university 
graduates 125. If there is such an increase it reflects the increasing 
ability required to master academic work as one goes up the grades. This 
means that if the high schools are to retain more students longer than at 
present, they must offer alternative courses as well as the more academic 
courses. 

3. Causes of School Drop-Outs 

This topic has been thoroughly reviewed in a thesis by Alberta E. 
Hohol, A Review of the Evidence on the Problem of Why Youth Leave 
School, unpublished M.Ed. thesis, Edmonton, University of Alberta, 1954, 
and reported in Vol. 1, No. 1, The Alberta Journal of Educational Research. 
March, 1955 in an article “Factors Associated with School Drop-Outs.” 
Hohol suggests eight major factors: 

1. Economic status or occupation of parent 

2. Retardation and becoming overage 

3. Intelligence 
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4. Sex 

5. Home status 

6. Personality 

7. Participation in extracurricular activities 

8. Pupil and parent attitude toward education. 

Other factors associated with school drop-outs which are mentioned 
by Hohol are school attendance, boredom with the school program, fre¬ 
quent transfers from school to school, and specific achievement difficulties 
such as poor reading ability. Such factors seldom operate singly. 

Administrative policy can affect retention. It appears that in some 
schools there is a “shake-down” policy by which the teachers and admin¬ 
istrators make the low achiever so uncomfortable that at best he drops 
some subjects, and at worst he drops out of school. This practice un¬ 
doubtedly improves the passing average of the school on the Depart¬ 
mental Examinations, but at the expense of the holding power of the 
school. This brief supports the view that it will benefit both the individual 
and society if schools make concerted efforts to increase their holding 
power. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

80. A study should be made of the records currently available in the 
Department of Education tracing the retention of samples of Grade 
IX students through subsequent grades, paying particular atten¬ 
tion to intelligence, urban-rural location of students, and type of 
high school attended, in order to use the more exact data thus 
obtained for better planning for retention. 

81. A study should be made as above to determine the proportion of 
passes by intelligence for each grade level for each type of high 
school program as an aid to planning curriculum and to guiding 
students. 

82. All schools, especially junior and senior high schools, should attempt 
to hold all students as long as they are profiting from public educa¬ 
tion. Efforts to hold only the bright students may not work because 
of strong social pressures from their age mates. 

83. All schools, especially junior and senior high schools, should study 
their own drop-outs with reference to the factors which are associ¬ 
ated with dropping out of school, and with a view to determining 
causes of drop-outs and initiating remedial action. 

84. In order to encourage students to continue in school, each school 
system should be prepared to offer a variety of high school courses 
consistent with its resources. 
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85. In order to reveal "shake-down" practices which encourage students 
to drop subjects or to drop out of school, the evaluation of the per 
cent of students passing Departmental examinations should be in 
terms of the number who originally enrolled in these courses rather 
than in terms of the number who wrote the examinations. 

86. Each school system should seek to improve the quality of instruction 
especially in the high schools. In-service education in Alberta affects 
high school teachers much less than it does elementary school teach¬ 
ers. It is obvious that first-rate instruction tends to retain students 
in school. 


DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 

The departmental examinations of this province are administered 
to all students in grades nine and twelve. The grade nine examination 
marks the completion of the junior high school program and is designed to 
inform pupils, and, in the process, teachers and parents, of their suitability 
for advanced training, and provide guidance toward the type of secondary 
school program for which they seem fitted. The grade twelve examination 
qualifies some students for university entrance, and awards to a much 
wider group the high school diploma, evidence of satisfactory completion 
of three years of patterned secondary school courses. 

The final examinations in Grade XII have been criticized for not 
doing an effective screening for university entrance. A subcommittee of 
the Joint Committee to Coordinate High School and University Curricula 
has been studying this matter since 1954. This matriculation Study Sub- 
Committee, in a February, 1958, Progress Report, indicates that the Grade 
XII examinations are "the best single prediction of success at the Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta.” The report compares the College Entrance Examina¬ 
tion Board tests with the Alberta Departmental Grade XII examinations 
and concludes that “there is no evidence that the C.E.E.B. tests should 
replace the Grade XII examinations for matriculation purposes.” To date, 
the evidence seems to encourage definite confidence in the departmental 
examinations. 

1. The Desirability of Adopting Existing Standardized Examinations 

In certain American cities the College Board Examinations produced 
by the Educational Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey, are used as 
the terminal examination for secondary school, and indeed as the matricu¬ 
lation standard for entrance into many famous universities. The attrac¬ 
tion of the College Entrance Examination Board lies in the fact that the 
tests vary in content from year to year while maintaining a relatively 
stable standard. This is good. The main criticisms of the College Board 
Examinations are twofold. First, since they are designed for wide use, 
they do not follow any one curriculum. This is good, to the extent that 
it recognizes, identifies and tests learning outcomes of subjects as varied 
as mathematics, science and social studies. It is weak in that it does not 
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permit penetration into the precise curriculum and textbooks of a unit 
of instruction, and base the examination on carefully limited and specific 
bodies of content. Second, any widely used and standardized set of tests 
must inevitably conform to a formula in type of question and in form of 
answer required. Since the Educational Testing Service tests are highly 
objective, they are answered by check marks or recognition of response, 
rather than by extensive writing, and however skillfully constructed are 
limited in the range of response activity possible. This imposes on students 
and teachers preparing for such examinations a characteristic teaching 
and study procedure which is most effective in passing this type of exam¬ 
ination, but not necessarily the most effective method of learning for later 
recall or use. Add to this the limitation already mentioned, the necessity 
of the College Board Examinations concentrating upon outcomes which 
are common to a variety of curricula, and the result may be a rather 
unsatisfactory evaluative procedure. 

On the other hand there is an undeniable attraction in using a 
measuring instrument which has approximately the same standard year 
after year. It permits in any area of learning comparison of achievement 
now and years ago a property which is absent from our Alberta final 
examinations. 

In summary let us say that the use of existing standardized examina¬ 
tions in grades nine and twelve presents the following attractive features: 

1. A relatively absolute standard which permits valid comparisons 
of achievement from class to class, school to school, and from 
one year to another. 

2. The examining of learning outcomes which are common to all 
curricula and which are frequently overlooked in a locally pre¬ 
pared examination. 

3. Greater objectivity and reliability in scoring. 

In criticism the following features should be kept in mind: 

1. Such examinations have less curricular validity since they must 
be acceptable in many areas and conform to many curricula. 

2. They cannot examine as intensively as if they were created to 
conform to a provincial curriculum. 

3. They tend to circumscribe teaching and study since they repeat 
certain types of questions (especially the recognition-type objective 
item) which constrict the type of learning tested and compel 
teacher and student to adopt a restricted type of study. 

4. Over a period of years examinations may determine curriculum 
content. 

2. The Improvement of Departmental Examinations 

The existing system of examination may be described as a relatively 
modern technique of examination based on the use of objective 
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items, semi-objective short essay-type questions, and longer essay-type 
questions. Every effort has been made to insure objectivity of scoring. The 
tests are closely based on the provincial curriculum. The examinations 
change fairly completely from year to year, although continuity of pattern 
is evident. They vary in difficulty necessarily, since an examination is 
never used twice, but the variations in rigor are adjusted by means of 
a transmutation scale which expresses the scores in five rigidly defined 
groups: H,A,B,C,D. They are apparently as efficient as certain standard¬ 
ized college entrance examinations, but with a much more cumbersome 
system, and with tremendous consumption of pupil and teacher time. 

The province is not committed to the preservation of tradition. There 
is a willingness to change, if change is deemed wise. Hence it seems 
profitable to explore the improvement of our present examination system. 
The improvement of the system might be possible by reducing the length 
of some examinations, by improvement of the quality of the questions, 
and by developing equated examinations with continuity in standards. 

The three hour examination in any subject is defensible only if it 
increases the validity of the test, and if the reliability of the testing is 
above repreach. It has been demonstrated times without number, that a 
shorter and more reliable test is often a more efficient instrument. To 
the degree that objective items and objectively scored short essay-type 
questions are employed in place of the traditional longer essay-type ques¬ 
tion, a test may be safely reduced in length. Alberta has already demon¬ 
strated its readiness to reduce sharply the use of longer essay-type ques¬ 
tions, with increased use of the short essay-type and objective items. In 
fact there would be little resistance to the development of a ratio for 
literature, social studies, and language of one for objective, two for short 
essay-type questions, and one for the long essay-type. There would be 
little resistance to the total omission of the long essay-type in all other 
subjects. This would result in increased validity since more of each course 
would be examined, reliability of scoring, and a reduction in testing time. 
All of this could be achieved with increased testing efficiency. 

The quality of the questions can be improved by the application of 
professional knowledge to the task. Every objective item should be 
subjected to item analysis on a randomly drawn sample using sound 
statistical procedures. A test pool of questions with known item efficiency 
and item difficulty could thus be produced. 

Every short-answer essay-type question should be treated in the same 
way. Where a series of related short-answer essay-type questions are 
used, they should undergo item analysis as single items, and be returned 
to the short-answer pool. In a period of years the objective and short 
answer question pools would attain such dimensions that it would be 
possible to prepare a new examination according to a pattern of item 
difficulty which would tend to make for comparability from year to year. 
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Complete test security should be practised. A final examination should 
never remain in the hands of pupils, nor be made available to them for 
study. 

A small section in the Examination Branch of the Department of 
Education might prepare and evaluate items and maintain the test pools. 
To get the pools started it might be wise to utilize item tryouts on repre¬ 
sentative samples, as a supplement to the final examination. Committees 
of teachers might well work on the development of the pool of items. 

The short-answer essay-type question should be made specific in two 
ways. First they should be so limited in the answer required that a 
completely objective system of scoring could be employed. Second, each 
should test a known mental process such as recall, organization, definition 
or exposition, comparison and contrast, description, chronological sequence, 
cause and result, instruction, generalization, deduction, application, evalu¬ 
ation, appreciation, use of scientific method. 

The traditional long essay-type question still has its unique value, 
especially in composition, literature and social studies. One would hope 
that it would only be used for purposes which cannot be better served by the 
other and more objectively scored types of examinations. Hence, its use 
should be limited, even in these three areas. It may legitimately be used 
only on unitary problems involving some combination of recall, organiza¬ 
tion, evaluation, interpretation or generalization. Allow this type of ques¬ 
tion to remain in the three subject-matter areas but note above the ratio 
of one in four. When used the questions must be specific, and scorable by 
means of pre-planned answer keys. Statistical analysis will determine 
whether their retention is justified. 

3. Equated Examinations and Continuity in Standards 

The great weakness of the traditional examination paper lies in the 
fact that its difficulty is unknown since it has never been used before. 
This effect is compensated for by the transmutation scale, with, in the 
main, substantial justice done to the students. The over-difficult examina¬ 
tion in algebra may drive pupils into panic and reduce their effectiveness 
on the test. The over-easy paper in English does not begin to measure 
the potentialities of the gifted candidate. 

A still greater weakness of the always untried departmental examina¬ 
tions is its lack of comparability with previous examinations. Any device 
which would equate one examination in grade twelve mathematics with 
previous examinations would permit valid comparisons of students, classes, 
schools, and the annual group of candidates with students, classes, 
schools and group of candidates of other years. The problem is easily 
settled when the same examination is used year after year. This we have 
dismissed as unwise. How then, may we have examinations which differ 
from year to year, yet maintain roughly the same absolute standard? 

The answer is compromise. Examinations which are, entirely or 
mainly, objective and short essay-type, based on an adequate pool of ques- 
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tions of known item efficiency and difficulty and which overlap to a greater 
or lesser degree from one year’s examination to the next, will have a degree 
of comparability related to the overlap. College Board and National 
League of Nurses examinations, among others, use this procedure for 
securing comparability. The inclusion of items whose efficiency and 
difficulty are already known coupled with initial tryouts at least a year 
before new items are needed enable the tester to prepare an examination 
of the same validity and level of difficulty as previous examinations. This 
new examination, along with the old, is given to a sample of students in 
order to verify comparability. Not the least of the attractions of this 
procedure would be the elimination of those extremes in difficulty which 
produce the panic which causes one pupil to ‘blow up’ and do his know¬ 
ledge less than justice, and another to be examined without having his 
superior level of insight even challenged, let alone measured. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

87. Until more effective means of evaluation and prediction are found 
and proven, the Department of Education should continue its exam¬ 
inations in Grades IX and XII as presently organized and adminis¬ 
tered. 

88. Efforts should be made to improve the validity, reliability, objec¬ 
tivity, and comparability of the Grade IX and Grade XII examina¬ 
tions. 

89. The ratings on Grade IX and Grade XII departmental examinations 
should continue to be made by the application of statistical criteria, 
but these criteria should be continuously scrutinized and modified 
where advisable. Such modification should consider: 

(1) The extent to which standards or achievement remain consist¬ 
ent over a period of years; 

(2) The degree to which departmental examination standings serve 
as a basis of selection of students for admission to the various 
faculties of the University; 

(3) The degree to which competent students may, by the present 
method of determining standings, be excluded from advanced 
training in academic and technical institutions; 

(4) The degree to which departmental examination standings serve 
the needs of those high school students who will not likely 
achieve matriculation standing or who do not plan, for one 
reason or another, to attend University. 

90. A study should be made of the merits and demerits of accreditation 
as compared with province-wide examinations as the means of 
determining the basis of high school graduation and university 
admission. 
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STANDARDS FOR POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 

The law of the Province of Alberta specifies that a child shall remain 
in school until he has passed his fifteenth birthday. For children between 
the ages of six and fourteen the schools are legally for “all the children”. 
A generally accepted attitude today is that educational opportunities for 
boys and girls should be extended much beyond this minimum legal posi¬ 
tion. There are few advocates for an attitude that would dictate that at 
15 years of age a child lacking the particular type of ability to make 
him a “scholar” should not be entitled to, and even encouraged to, continue 
to attend school. Ages of 15 and 16 years are not the usual ones 
for seeking remunerative employment in our economic organization. It 
is a normal expectation that most boys and girls fit into society in the best 
way by attending school, rather than by being employed. 

The present organization provides for promotion of students as fol¬ 
lows: 

Grades 1 to 8—Promotion from one grade to the next by teacher 
recommendation 

Grade 9 —Promotion to Grade 10 by standing gained in De¬ 

partmental examinations 

Grades 10 to 11—Promotion by subject (rather than by full grade) 
based on teacher recommendation 

Grade 12 —Promotion by subject on standing in Departmental 

examinations. (There are exceptions to this in such 
subjects as Mathematics 81, Typewriting 30.) 

The operation of this organization is governed by statements of 
policies which are designed to make the methods reflect the purposes of 
the school. The statement of official policy concerning departmental exam¬ 
inations is in terms of statistical criteria. In this case policy automatically 
becomes practice. 

Statement of policy, where teacher recommendations are involved, is 
rather more difficult. Such a statement covering grades one to eight has 
been most effectively made in a Promotion Policies Report published by 
the Department of Education in 1954. This report has exercised an effect 
on practices in the grades covered. A Promotion Policies Committee is 
currently working on a similar study which will pertain to the senior high 
school. The greater complexity of the situation at this level, however, 
makes it unlikely that the results of the work of this group will be as direct 
and explicit as were the results of the grade one-to-eight group. 

1. Factors Affecting Standards for Post-High School Education 

To say that the school is responsible for all the children does not say 
that it must desert its older function of giving effective training to students 
who have academic ability, and who may reasonably be expected to move 
through a program of training that will lead them to competency in busi- 
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ness, industrial, and professional fields. The school is quite definitely con¬ 
cerned with producing “scholars”. Such students must, at all times, be 
challenged to the levels of their abilities. Their training moreover should 
be carefully articulated with the needs of the university and other institu¬ 
tions for higher education. 

A subtle temptation confronts the teacher and the educational admin¬ 
istrator in organizing the school to produce scholars. He is tempted to 
institute promotion procedures which will eliminate doubtful cases. These 
include those who might have the ability to benefit by this training, those 
who are being quite normal boys and girls by not giving their best atten¬ 
tion at the moment to their studies, and those whom the school’s measuring 
devices have failed to assess adequately. A recently published report of 
the Alberta Matriculation Study Sub-Committee states: 

It has been estimated that 12.5 per cent of the children in any 
age group are capable of profiting from instruction in a first 
class university. In 1955, only about 1,000 Alberta students entered 
degree programs in the university, whereas the proportion 
indicated above would have meant about 2,500 freshman students. 

The function of the high school curriculum and particularly of high 
school promotion practices should be to approach the ideal position far 
more closely than it does. This cannot be done by eliminating more students. 

One further point should be noted in commenting on the function of 
the school as a training and selection agency for matriculants, and for 
other institutions offering further specialized training. Alberta provides 
for senior matriculation in 12 years — not 13 as is the case in British 
Columbia and Ontario. If a function of the school is to select as 
many students as possible of the group who are capable of benefiting by 
university training, it should select in 12 years about the same group 
as the provinces with the thirteen-year school program. It is obvious, if 
this conclusion be recognized as valid, that there will be differences of 
achievement standards because of the one-year difference in education. 
Adaptations, on the part of both the high school and the university, are 
essential to make adjustments which will cover training requirements. 

Promotion practice, therefore, must concentrate on this twofold func¬ 
tion of the school. To provide general education for a school-age popula¬ 
tion and to provide academic training for academically able students is 
not an easy task. It requires skillful organization of curriculum and a 
careful consideration in terms of function of promotion policies and prac¬ 
tices to be followed. 

2. Matriculation and Other Post-High School Entrance Requirements 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association believes that standards for mat¬ 
riculation and for entrance into non-university post-high school educa¬ 
tional institutions is a matter for scientific study. The success of students 
in these post-high school institutions can be the subject of investigation 
in terms of their high school records. In this connection, the Association 
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believes that wider bases of selection than the strictly academic ones now 
in use deserve consideration. It is possible that teachers’ and principals’ 
recommendations; data on the student’s interests, work habits, ambitions, 
extra-curricular activities; and on the family plans, aspirations, and 
financial situation would all contribute to a sound admission program. 

Another matter for continuing study is the possibility of differential 
admission requirements to the University of Alberta. Visitors from other 
Commonwealth countries have expressed surprise that the student who 
wishes to take fine arts at the University of Alberta must meet essentially 
the same entrance requirements as the student who wishes to take Engin¬ 
eering. S. C. T. Clarke in “Review of Some Previous Studies on Matricu¬ 
lation Problems,” The Alberta Journal of Education Research, Vol. 4, No. 1, 
March, 1958, shows that recently there is a “trend toward differential prog¬ 
nosis of university success, accompanied by differential admission require¬ 
ments.” In any study of Alberta matriculation, this consideration should 
not be overlooked. 

RECOMMENDATION 

91. A continuing study of matriculation requirements should be made 
by a competent research staff under the direction of the Matricula¬ 
tion Study Committee of the Joint Committee to Co-ordinate High 
School and University Curricula, including within its consideration 
both academic and non-academic types of data on students, and 
differential admission requirements. 
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CHAPTER 8 


SPECIAL SERVICES 

The need for special services such as guidance, curricula and treat¬ 
ment for the bright and the dull, and health services, is present in any 
group of children. If the number of children is small, economy and prac¬ 
ticality require that the special services be performed as adequately as is 
possible by the classroom teacher. In large systems specialization is desir¬ 
able, economical, and practicable, and therefore is demanded. 

GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING FOR ALBERTA SCHOOLS 
1. Functions of a Guidance Service 

Arthur J. Jones in Principles of Guidance defines the purpose of guid¬ 
ance: 


The purpose of guidance is to assist the individual through 
counsel to make wise choices, adjustments, and interpretations in 
connection with critical situations in his life in such a way as 
to ensure continued growth in ability for self-direction. 

The Alberta Department of Education Curriculum Newsletter No. 7, 
February, 1957 is devoted to guidance and defines it as follows: 

That aspect of education concerned with helping students to un¬ 
derstand their potential abilities, develop purposes or objectives 
in life, plan forms of action toward those objectives, and proceed 
to realize them. It is commonly considered as including three 
phases—educational, vocational, and personal, this last embracing 
such things as the social and emotional life of the student. 

Guidance is sometimes confused with discipline. Counsellor work with 
a discipline case to determine causes, to change attitudes, to develop self- 
control, is guidance; judging guilt, meting out punishment, and making 
regulations is not guidance. Guidance is often confused with remedial work. 
Counsellor work with a student to determine causes of poor marks, to de¬ 
termine level of skill in relation to level of ability, and to improve general 
habits and attitudes toward study is guidance; but planning a sequence of 
exercises, and providing time and place for the student to do demedial 
work, is not guidance. Guidance may also be confused with regulation. 
Counsellor work with an individual in considering his abilities, present 
achievement, and motivation in relation to high school choices he may make, 
is guidance; but such school regulations that “no student with less than a 
B standing may take Science 10” is not guidance. 

The following functions (stated as objectives) of the guidance pro¬ 
gram in Alberta schools are listed in the Junior High School Handbook, 
1955, Chapter V: 

1. To assist pupils entering the Junior High School to become 
adjusted to their new school situation 
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2. To assist pupils in planning their program for both the Junior 
and Senior High Schools 

3. To assist pupils in achieving school success 

4. To assist pupils in the solution of personal, social and emo¬ 
tional problems 

5. To assist teachers in planning individualized instruction 

6. To provide necessary guidance in their school work and pos¬ 
sible career choice to pupils entering the Senior High School 

7. To provide information for vocational guidance and placement. 

In practice, these diverse functions may receive different amounts of 
attention. Thus one guidance service is largely devoted to problem students 
in high school classes, a second spends much effort on laggard students, 
while another stresses career information and career planning. One of the 
major problems of the function of guidance is maintaining a balanced 
program. 

2. The Need for Guidance 

The need for guidance services has been established, the nature 
and extent of these services depends on a number of conditions. If the 
total system consists of a geographic area of one township, and 
has one school with 23 pupils, obviously it does not need a vice-principal, 
a principal, and a superintendent of schools; and by the same token it does 
not need a school counsellor nor a director of guidance. The need for guid¬ 
ance services is caused by: (1) the increased complexity of the world at 
work; (2) the teacher, in many instances, no longer knowing the student’s 
home, family, and community; (3) the increased range of choice in modern 
secondary education; (4) the specialized skills required to perform the 
guidance function adequately; and (5) the increased proportion of young 
people who continue to high school. 

Guidance services are required for Alberta schools because they 
are becoming more urban and more centralized. Thus in 1935 there 
were 2,934 one-room schools while in 1957 there were 512. In 1953-54 
there were 179 schools or systems with 11 or more classrooms, while 
in 1956-57 this number had increased to 268. At the same time, Al¬ 
berta schools are holding more children for a longer time. In the school 
year 1936-37 the proportion of Grade XII students to beginners 12 
years previously was 15, while in 1955-56 this same figure was 43. 
Another way of expressing the change is that in 1912 the per cent of 
the total enrolment in grades 9 to 12 was 3.92, while in 1955-56 the 
corresponding per cent was 19.50. Alberta’s population is becoming 
increasingly urban. In 1921 the urban population was 38 per cent while 
in 1951 the urban population was 52 per cent of all Alberta’s popula¬ 
tion. 


Guidance services are required for Alberta schools because they 
are becoming more departmentalized. Teachers have less opportunity 
to know the children’s parents and homes. As is true in other places, 
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the world of work is becoming increasingly complex. Special skills and 
knowledge additional to ordinary teaching skills and knowledge are 
required for guidance work. 

Specifically, guidance is needed for placement of students in com¬ 
posite-type high schools. The under-achievement of students who have 
high ability requires the attention of the counsellor. The provision 
of up-to-date occupational information for high school students, com¬ 
bined with information about the students’ interests and abilities, is a 
recognized function of guidance. Finally, the personal problems of stu¬ 
dents, which may interfere with school learning or may interfere with 
the learning of others, are a recognized responsibility of the guidance 
service. Such problems include bad attitudes, habits of carelessness, 
fears and worries, defiance of authority, lack of clear goals, and many 
other conditions which may eventually result in an ineffective worker 
and citizen. 

Such personal problems have been estimated by three British sur¬ 
veys to affect between 5 and 11 per cent of all children. (“Report of 
the Committee on Maladjusted Children”: London, Her Majesty’s Sta¬ 
tionery Office, 1955). 

3. Criteria for Guidance Services 

It is generally agreed that in order to fulfill the functions outlined 
previously, a guidance service must provide: 

1. A complete individual inventory service (recorded as in cumul¬ 
ative record) 

2. An occupational, educational, and social information service 

3. Individual counselling 

4. Placement 

6. Follow-up 

6. Research. 

The physical facilities should include appropriate private offices, 
filing cabinets, office equipment and supplies. Secretarial help is con¬ 
sidered an economy. Library and display space is necessary. 

The time devoted to counselling at the secondary school level is 
generally expressed as follows: one full-time or two half-time coun¬ 
sellors for 300 to 500 pupils. Another index of effort in guidance is the 
per cent of total school budget, exclusive of debt retirement which 
should be allocated to such things as counsellors’ salaries, equipment 
and testing materials. 

Counselling personnel should have three characteristics. One of 
these is a warm, considerate, courteous and tactful personality. A sec¬ 
ond consideration is teaching experience. It is desirable that a counsel¬ 
lor have taught or be currently teaching in the school system in which 
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he serves. The third is education. A degree, with additional work in 
child and educational psychology, in tests and measures, and in tech¬ 
niques of guidance, is generally prescribed. Many states in the U.S.A. 
require a guidance certificate. 

In large systems, such as the cities of Edmonton and Calgary, sup¬ 
porting-specialists services are required. School psychologists, visiting 
teachers, social worker - attendance officers are minimal. Child guid¬ 
ance clinics (like the Greater Winnipeg Child Guidance Clinic) are 
desirable. 

4. Guidance Services in Alberta 

The Annual Report of the Department of Education contains little 
information on the extent of guidance services in the province. The 
fifty-first (1956) report mentions 124 part-time and full-time teacher- 
counsellors in the high schools of the province, and 50 career events 
affecting 9,000 students. 

Most of Alberta’s school counsellors are in the cities (Edmonton 
49, Calgary 72, Lethbridge 8, Medicine Hat 8). In 1958 the majority 
held degrees, but 100 out of 188 polled did not have either the Junior 
or Senior Certificate in guidance. 

Very few receive extra pay. There are not many full-time counsel¬ 
lors in the schools of Alberta. 

The above description provides only a rough picture, but it is one 
of inadequate provisions. There is a real need for a good study of the 
status of guidance in Alberta. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

92. A thorough study of the extent, nature, and quality of present guid¬ 
ance services in the province should be made. 

93. School boards and their administrative officers should adopt a policy 
of selecting for guidance positions teachers with suitable personal 
qualities, and should encourage them to secure further education. 

94. The Faculty of Education should offer laboratory-type courses in the 
techniques of guidance more frequently in summer sessions. 

95. The Faculty of Education in consultation with other agencies should 
develop and offer a training course for "visiting teachers". 

96. School boards and their administrative officers should provide good 
working conditions for school counsellors, with respect to time and 
load, offices and equipment, and secretarial help. 

97. School boards should require when possible special training in guid¬ 
ance of their counsellors and other guidance personnel. 
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98. School boards should not overlook school counsellors as a source of 
administrative personnel. 

99. The training for school counsellors should be recognized within the 
regular salary schedule provisions. 

100. The extension of guidance services to centralized schools beyond the 
cities is an urgent matter requiring co-operative efforts of school 
boards, administrative officers, and the Department of Education. 
The teacher shortage should not be used as an excuse for no action, 
because effective guidance would tend to reduce the teacher shortage 
by improving holding power of schools and thus increase the pool 
of matriculants. 

101. Further professional education for counsellors should be provided 
through the Evening Credit Program. 

102. In-service education of school counsellors should be encouraged. 

103. In school systems large enough to warrant this service, visiting 
teachers and school psychologists should be provided to assist the 
classroom teacher, especially in the elementary schools, in the per¬ 
formance of their guidance functions. 

THE REQUIREMENTS OF GIFTED PUPILS 

The term “giftedness” is used to mean high general intelligence, 
or special talent in such areas as music, dramatics, and art. For this 
brief, giftedness will be restricted to the first meaning: high general 
intelligence. 

In a world increasingly in need of trained minds, we continue 
without even a declared policy for the identification and education of 
our gifted children. D. Wolfe, in America’s Resources of Specialized 
Talent, New York, Harpers, 1954, showed that in the United States, 
of students in the highest two per cent of intelligence, nearly 40 per cent 
fail to get to college. R. W. B. Jackson in “Guilty of Brain Slaughter,” 
Education Forum, Vol. 6, No. 5, December, 1956, concluded from a Tor¬ 
onto study that only one out of every five academically gifted enters 
college. In Alberta, the Matriculation Study Committee in its February, 
1958 Progress Report, showed that of the Grade XII students who 
rated in the top quarter on a scholastic aptitude test, 29.2 per cent 
continued on that year to the University of Alberta while 70.8 per 
cent did not. The Alberta Teachers’ Association takes the position that 
failure to develop the talents and potentialities of the gifted is detri¬ 
mental to the individual and to society. 

1. Identification of the Gifted 

Giftedness can be discovered by use of group intelligence tests 
for general screening and individual intelligence tests for precision 
measurement. Classroom performance and achievement and the judg- 
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ment of teachers will also be of value in identification. The identifica¬ 
tion of the gifted should start in grade one, when the child enters 
school. The teaching staff must use systematic group testing, followed 
by individual intelligence tests such as the 1937 Revised Stanford— 
Binet, the Wechsler-Bellevue, or the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children, to confirm the group rating. The early identification of the 
gifted, coupled with a suitable program for them, avoids the danger 
that Terman noted: lack of recognition in the ordinary classroom, and 
subsequent underachievement. Under conditions lacking challenge, they 
may develop careless habits, boredom, and loss of interest in education. 

How gifted must a child be to justify early identification and a 
carefully planned and challenging school program? S. R. Laycock in 
Gifted Children, Toronto, Copp Clark, 1957, gives the following dis¬ 
tribution of intelligence: the top 1 per cent have an I.Q. of 137 and 
above; the top 2 per cent are at I.Q. 133 and over; the top 3 per cent 
are at 130 and up; the top 5 per cent have an I.Q. of 126 or over. It 
should be borne in mind that these percentages hold true for certain 
intelligence tests in the elementary school. For other intelligence tests, 
or for the more select student population of the high school, they 
would be in error. Many special schools for the gifted have set their 
lower limit at I.Q. 130. Because of the appreciably greater number 
included without a marked lowering of the level of intelligence, let 
us set the lower limit at I.Q. 126, and define the group to be identified 
and singled out for special treatment as the upper 5 per cent of our 
elementary school population. This would likely include the potential 
leaders in science, the professions, business and industry and govern¬ 
ment. 

2. Acceleration of the Gifted 

Since the gifted tend, on the average, to be taller, heavier, stronger 
and healthier than average children, it is suggested that they may 
proceed through the regular school grades at an accelerated rate. 
Hollingworth asserted that the gifted children of I.Q. 135 could com¬ 
plete the requirements of the ordinary classroom in one half the time. 
W. H. Johnson, in “Program for Conserving our Superior Elementary 
School Children,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 29, 
1943, produces evidence to show that failure to accelerate is harmful. 
P. A. Witty and L. W. Wilkins in “The Status of Acceleration or Grade 
Skipping as an Administrative Practice,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, 19: 321-46, 1933, indicate that the educational attain¬ 
ment of gifted pupils in unsegregated classes falls far short of expecta¬ 
tions based on intelligence. Sumptron, Norris, and Terman, writing in 
the forty-ninth yearbook of the N.S.S.E., note that: 

moderate acceleration, particularly in high school and college, 
is not inadvisable when the individual is socially and physically 
mature for his age ... It is quite possible and desirable to save 
one or two or even three years of the individual’s educational 
life when he is well advanced in social and physical maturity. 
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Acceleration is usually accomplished by covering two years’ work 
in one year, or, better, three years work in two years. It should never 
be accomplished by grade skipping. The practice of acceleration does 
force the gifted child to extend himself. It lessens the likelihood that 
he will develop sloppy, inefficient habits of thought and work. It chal¬ 
lenges him to strive effectively in a situation where the work is fresh 
and stimulating. 

On the other side of the argument there is always the danger 
that acceleration may move the gifted child into a group too advanced 
physically and socially for him to feel at home. He may become dis¬ 
turbed emotionally and withdraw from the group in which he finds 
himself an alien. It may also be argued that acceleration takes him 
over the curriculum more rapidly; it does not confront him with the 
enriched knowledge and experience his capacities deserve and from 
which he might profit most. 

Various procedures have been developed for accelerating superior 
children. The unit-promotion plan groups children in terms of proven 
ability, and allows them to complete the standard units of work at the 
rate of the superior group. Each unit must be mastered according to 
accepted standards before proceeding to the next. This method gives 
controlled acceleration but fails to meet the needs of the gifted for 
more challenging learnings and activities. 

The Canadian Education Association through its News Letter, 
April, 1955, informs us that, of 39 Canadian school boards reporting, 
13 had no acceleration, 15 accelerated only one year and 11 allowed 
an acceleration of two years. R. L. Havighurst in A Survey of the Edu¬ 
cation of Gifted Children, Chicago University Press, 1955, tells us that 
the 62 junior high schools of New York have “special progress classes” 
which complete the three years work in two years. 

Acceleration in high school has not been widely used. The Ford 
Foundation has sponsored entrance into college with advanced stand¬ 
ing for superior students. Others have allowed accelerated progress in 
subject matter areas whereby the work of three years may be com¬ 
pleted in two. 

The current attitude toward acceleration as a solution of the prob¬ 
lem of the gifted might be summed up as follows: (1) Limited accelera¬ 
tion is possible and even desirable, as long as the utmost care is taken 
to see that the gifted child does not get into a situation where his physi¬ 
cal, social, and emotional immaturity make him feel a misfit; and (2) 
acceleration may fail to confront the gifted child with more challeng¬ 
ing work and engage him in the more mature intellectual activities 
which his abilities warrant. Nevertheless, moderate acceleration would 
be of help to many gifted children. 

3. Special Grouping for the Gifted 

Gifted children may be grouped in special schools, in special 
classes, or in special streams in the ordinary classroom. In general, 
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grouping does not include acceleration, although moderate acceleration 
might well be part of the procedure. Rather it places emphasis on 
providing an enriched curriculum and more challenging classroom 
activities which permit the gifted to secure a better body of skills and 
knowledge and a more advanced type of experience than would be 
possible in the ordinary classroom. In special schools for the gifted, 
such as Hunter College Elementary School, or the Bronx High School 
of Science, admission is on the basis of superiority in intelligence. The 
program in each case is one of enrichment with emphasis on workshop, 
laboratory procedures and vastly increased challenge to individual and 
group effort. 

Special classes for the gifted are fairly common in large schools 
where segregation into ability groups may be practised with enriched 
courses, more challenging texts, and enlarged library and laboratory 
activities. The absence of carefully planned enrichment programs has 
hurt many such ventures. Mere grouping alone will not enrich a pro¬ 
gram. One of the most outstanding and successful examples of special 
groupings is found in Cleveland’s Major-Work Classes. Rooms are lim¬ 
ited to tweny-five students. Usually gifted children from three grades 
are included in one room. The program is one of enrichment. There is 
much creative work in writing, drama and art. The pupils are active, 
read widely, and study typing and French at an early age. Emphasis 
is on individual and group research. The pupils concentrate on large 
and stimulating units of work. 

There is no doubt that this approach permits the undertaking of a 
curriculum and program of activities which can be at the highest level 
of challenge for the gifted. One thing is certain. It can only succeed 
where the community, parents, and teachers give it their support. It is 
widely criticized for producing class or caste education, for stigmatiz¬ 
ing the children as queer, or recognizing them as the privileged elite. 
It is contended that it robs the other classes of the stimulation which 
bright children furnish. Unless these attitudes are checked, special 
grouping will prove difficult to implement. 

Partial segregation is, perhaps, a better designation of this system 
of grouping. It implies that outside of what happens in the special 
room, each gifted child will return to the school community, serving 
as monitors, traffic guides, entering the sports program, the school 
clubs and societies and the various agencies of student government. 

Special grouping is one of the recommended methods in making 
possible a program for the gifted. It permits a stimulating curriculum. 
It makes possible an increased variety of activities and occupations 
which are recognized as desirable. It allows selection of well-prepared 
teachers to lead these special classes. 

Such classes are possible in the large composite high schools, 
in the multi-room junior high schools and in the large graded elemen- 
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tary schools. Where schools are smaller it might be possible to draw 
the gifted from several adjacent schools. It is not even necessary that 
all the children in the one room be from the same grade. As mentioned 
before, the Cleveland Major-Work classes have gifted from three 
grades in one room. 

For special grouping to be successful, it must have the support of 
parents, teachers, press, and public. Studies to determine what support 
would be forthcoming are in order. 

4. Enrichment Within the Ordinary Classroom 

It has been emphasized that grouping of the gifted into special 
classes makes possible an enriched curriculum and a vitalized program 
of procedures and activities which has the greatest promise of improv¬ 
ing the educational offering. Can anything of this type be attempted 
in the ordinary classroom? 

In classrooms where the superior children are treated as a separate 
group their program may be systematically enriched by a multitude of 
activities. They may work with more challenging texts and workbooks; 
do advanced reading on their tasks; do systematic library research; 
attempt creative writing, art and drama; make collections, do labor¬ 
atory work, and many similar projects. What is required is a carefully 
and sensibly prepared program for the gifted few, with the library 
resources, the facilities and the materials needed for its execution. 
This must be prepared for a year’s program at each grade level, if it 
is to be successful. It can be successful without undue demands on the 
teacher’s time, and without disrupting the work of the remainder of 
the class. 

One sees this enriched program for the superior children as being 
wise pedagogically in any classroom. All it requires is a plan of enrich¬ 
ment, prepared by expert teachers and advisers, and printed or mimeo¬ 
graphed for the guidance of the teachers. Such a procedure would not 
require widespread public understanding and support, yet it could 
be quite effective. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

104. Early and continuous efforts should be directed toward the identifi¬ 
cation of the gifted children in all grades of our schools. 

105. Acceleration not exceeding two years in twelve should be considered 
for the gifted when they are physically, socially, and emotionally 
advanced for their years. 

106. Acceleration of the gifted should not be accomplished by grade¬ 
skipping. 

107. Special classes for all or part of the school day should be tried out 
by large school systems to determine the reaction of parents, teach- 
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ers, press and public. An enriched curriculum, multiple rooms at 
each grade level, teachers interested in a program for the gifted, and 
the requisite equipment, library, textbooks, and other facilities must 
all be present for the fair trial of special classes for the gifted. 

108. Local or provincial committees should plan and publish enriched 
curricula for the gifted at the various grade levels. 

109. Planned enrichment for gifted children in ordinary classrooms 
should be investigated. 

110. Small classes which permit individual attention and adequately 
trained teachers should be used in conjunction with the other meas¬ 
ures recommended for gifted children. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


Education must make provision for children having a deficiency 
of intelligence. To outline the problem let us examine the following 
classification which includes roughly the lowest twenty-five per cent 
of all children: 


1. I.Q. 0 - 35 Idiots and low grade imbeciles, unable to profit 

from anything approaching an educational pro¬ 
gram. In Alberta these children are taken care 
of in the Provincial Training School at Red Deer. 

2. I.Q. 35 - 50 Children with severe mental retardation. Many 

centers, such as Edmonton and Calgary, have 
established institutions which give the children 
training in healthful, organized group living at 
the sub-academic level. 


3. I.Q. 50 - 75 Children capable of modest academic achieve¬ 
ment whose needs are best met in the ‘special 
class’ under specialists in training of subnormal 
children. 


4. I.Q. 75- 90 The slow-leaming pupils who are usually re¬ 
tained in the ordinary classroom. 


Because I.Q. is not the only determiner of suitable placement, the 
above statement must not be interpreted to mean that the Provincial 
Training School has no children of I.Q. 35 - 75 nor that the centres 
mentioned for Edmonton and Calgary include only children with I.Q. 
35 - 50. 


The 35 to 50 I.Q. group is being cared for in the larger centres 
in special institutions to which the children are brought during school 
hours. Here special teachers give them the individual and group train¬ 
ing which they require for healthful and useful living. They are at a 
level at which education in the ordinary sense is impossible, but they 
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profit greatly from training in cleanliness, care of themselves and their 
environment, habituation to acceptable standards of behaviour and 
group living, self-protection, and appreciation of games, activities, 
pictures and music. 


ALBERTA SCHOOLS FOR SEVERELY MENTALLY 



RETARDED CHILDREN, 

1958 


Place 

Enrolment 

Teachers 

School Started 

Edmonton 

87 

9 

1945 

Calgary 

50 

5 

1953 

Lethbridge 

17 

2 

1955 

Medicine Hat 

9 

1 

1955 

Grande Prairie 

11 

1 

1955 


Most of these schools have volunteer assistants in addition to the teach¬ 
ers. Seventy-five per cent of the cost per pupil per year up to a maxi¬ 
mum of $360, and up to $7200 per classroom for construction, is granted 
by the provincial government if the local school board approves the 
school. 

Two questions must be asked concerning schools at this level. 
First, are the children in these schools carefully screened to insure that 
they are properly placed ? The claim that some children in these schools 
can develop some reading and number skills should be evidence that 
they do not truly belong in a training school. This should be verified an¬ 
nually by rigorous inspection by competent officials of the Departments 
of Education and Health. 

The second problem is that of responsibility. The Department of 
Education would seem to retain its responsibility since it pays grants 
to such institutions although the actual direction may be entrusted to 
local organizations other than the school board. Eventually the question 
of local responsibility must be re-examined. It may be that the mainten¬ 
ance of such schools should reside with the local school board and be 
controlled and financed in the usual manner. Certainly the Depart¬ 
ment of Education should insure that such institutions conform to 
governmental regulations in so far as selection of pupils and type of 
program are concerned. 

1. Education of Children I.Q. 50 - 75 

This group comprises approximately 2 per cent of our school child¬ 
ren. They are educable in varying degrees in reading, writing, langu¬ 
age and arithmetic, and unskilled and semi-skilled occupations. They 
are so deficient in intelligence, however, that they require special curri¬ 
cula and teaching if they are to measure up to their limited potenti¬ 
alities. As Fransden writes, in his book How Children Learn, McGraw- 
Hill, 1957: 

At six years a child whose I.Q. is 50 has a mental age of only 3-0. 

He will not be ready to begin first grade reading until he is about 
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twelve years of age, at which time his mental age will be about 
6-0. If he enters school at the usual age he will need to spend the 
first six years in a prolonged pre-academic curriculum. Even if 
a child’s I.Q. is as high as 75, at six years of age his mental age 
is only 4-6. Not until he is about eight years old will his mental 
age be six, at which level some success with beginning reading 
should be possible. 

SPECIAL CLASSES IN ALBERTA, 1956-57 


School Board 

Nature of Class 

Enrolment 

Calgary Public 

Subnormal, 6 opportunity classes 

15.6 


Sight-saving, 1 class 

9.0 


Hard-of-Hearing, 1 class 

9.1 


Cerebral Palsy Clinic, 1 class 

_ 


New Canadians, 1 class 

24.8 

Edmonton Public 

Subnormal, 8 opportunity classes 

14.4 


Sight-saving, 1 class 

7.0 


Hard-of-Hearing, 1 class 

11.9 


Cerebral Palsy Clinic, 1 class 

— 

Calgary Separate 

Subnormal, 1 Opportunity class 

10.0 

Edmonton Separate 

Subnormal, 3 Opportunity classes 

12.0 

Lethbridge Separate 

Subnormal, 4 Opportunity classes 

15.6 

Medicine Hat Public 

Subnormal, 3 Opportunity classes 

12.5 


The data on special classes in Alberta are taken from the Fifty- 
second Annual Report of the Department of Education, 1957, P. 52. 
It appears likely that the heading “Lethbridge Separate” may be an 
error for “Lethbridge Public.” As can be seen from the data given, 
special classes for the mentally retarded of I.Q. 50 - 75 are found al¬ 
most exclusively in the cities, although there is the beginning of an 
extension into school divisions. Centralization makes possible the pro¬ 
vision of opportunity classes in rural areas, since the same buses can 
bring the mentally retarded to a central class. In general, there are 
insufficient provisions in Alberta for mentally retarded children. 

2. Education of Slow Learners I.Q. 75 - 90 

These children are frequently retained in the ordinary classroom 
where their progress is limited and painful. Since they frequently 
lack the optimum mental age, they usually have difficulty in learning 
how to read. The pace of the class is too rapid for them. They fail to 
receive the simplified program which they require. It is true that they 
exert great effort, and indeed, accomplish a great deal. 

It is unsound, however, to fail to meet their needs if this can pos¬ 
sibly be done, as maximum progress for their abilities will fit them for 
becoming self-respecting and successful citizens. Irwin and Marks point 
out that frustration and discouragement frequently result in increased 
delinquency rate. 
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In the larger school systems the slow-learner can frequently be 
placed in a special class. At the least they can be grouped together in 
the ordinary class under a less taxing curriculum, and with methods of 
teaching and study best suited to their needs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

111. Teachers of special classes for the mentally retarded should have a 
four-year degree program leading to general certification plus addi¬ 
tional courses in the field of special education. 

112. Interprovincial co-operation among the Western provinces in the 
education of teachers in the field of special education should be 
explored at the governmental level. 

113. The identification of mentally retarded children should be made as 
early as possible. 

114. Provision of special opportunity classes should be made in all systems 
large enough to warrant such classes. 

115. Opportunity rooms should be located within a regular school, and the 
children should take part in as many school activities as possible: 
assemblies, films, and sports. 

116. In systems large enough to warrant this, a differentiated program 
for boys and girls of low mentality, leading toward vocational as well 
as academic objectives, should be initiated about age thirteen. 

SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 

Supplementary memorandum number five deals at length with this 
matter. It is pointed out there that the increased contacts forced by 
compulsory education present the school with special responsibilities 
for the health of school children. In addition, children with certain 
defects such as poor eyesight or hearing can not learn readily. The 
school also has a responsibility for inculcating health habits. 

It is assumed that the parents are primarily responsible for the 
health of the child, and that routine treatment is not a legitimate re¬ 
sponsibility of the school. It is recognized that the extent of the health 
service will depend on the size of the system, and in rural areas, 
with the presence of Health Units. A basic minimal schedule of school 
health activities is presented in supplementary memorandum number 
five. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

117. In systems large enough to warrant this, the school health service 
should be directed by a medical officer post graduate trained in 
public health. 
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118. Nurses in the school health service should be trained in public health. 

119. A suitable office should be provided in each large school served by 
a school health service. 

120. In large systems, additional services should include a dental officer, 
psychiatrist, and consultant. 

FINANCIAL AID TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Supplementary memorandum number six gives further details on 
this topic. Hidden costs in terms of books, school supplies, materials 
for courses, special clothes, fees for hobby clubs, graduation, and other 
social functions are considered to be an expense to the parent. Research 
on these costs in the United States is summarized. The position taken in 
the research quoted is that school authorities should keep hidden costs 
at a minimum. No data on scholarships for attendance at high school 
are presented. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

121. A series of studies, perhaps starting with each of the province's com¬ 
posite schools, should be made to determine the "hidden costs" both 
school-imposed and extra-curricular. 

122. In connection with a study of Alberta drop-outs in various schools, 
one item to investigate would be the financial factor. An effort to 
determine the effect of scholarships, bursaries, and loans on high 
ability drop-outs should be made. 

123. The above studies should be co-operative, involving administration, 
faculty, students, and parents. 

124. School boards should determine policy on hidden costs for their 
system. 

125. Hidden costs should be reduced by measures such as: 

(a) An "all activities" ticket 

(b) A school-operated supplies store 

(c) A close scrutiny by the administration of costs of materials and 
supplies for certain courses, such as art, industrial arts, physical 
education 

(d) Textbook rentals 

(e) Close control by student council of the costs of student activities 

(f) Careful review of graduation costs with a view to reduction. 

126. The effect of scholarships, bursaries, and loans to high school stu¬ 
dents, where used in other places, should be studied. This would 
determine the wisdom of using these measures in Alberta, and the 
methods to adopt. 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 

Other things being equal a good teacher will do better work if he and 
his pupils have a good environment in which to teach and learn. The 
following excerpts from a report of the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction entitled “Guide for Planning School Plants,” 1949, are typical 
of the attitude to be found in the literature about school buildings and 
facilities: 

Educational plants cannot be planned intelligently until the scope 
of the program, curriculum content and basic educational methods 
have been determined and these determinations can be made only 
with a sound philosophy of the aims and purposes of education 
as a base. . . . 

It should also be borne in mind continually that the plant is being 
planned not for today alone but for the next fifty years. . . . 

The purpose of the school plant is to provide the physical facilities 
for the educational program. . . . The major consideration tran¬ 
scending all others in planning a school building is the educa¬ 
tional program to be housed. ... A school building must be 
designed from the inside out instead of from the outside in. 

In most cases, no effort is spared in making public buildings as 
functional as possible, and in providing facilities and conveniences that 
make workers more efficient and that improve the service rendered to the 
public. It would be false economy to do anything less than this in the 
planning and building of the school plant. 

There is, however, a serious lack of objective data on the adequacy 
and suitability of existing school facilities, and on the kind needed to pro¬ 
vide best for the implementation of the Alberta Program. There are differ¬ 
ences of opinion as to the need for providing special rooms such as auditoria 
or gymnasia. 

Indicative of teacher opinion are these policy statements and resolu¬ 
tions which have been approved by the Annual General Meeting of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association (1954) : 

1. Be it resolved that the Alberta Teachers’ Association ask the 
Department of Education to make provision for all schools to have 
adequate staff rooms, including principal’s office, a general staff 
room, projection room, library, auditorium, gymnasium and stu¬ 
dents’ lunch room. 

2. Whereas, in many of the new schools which are being built, the 
architects’ plans have not met the needs of the community for which 
they were designed, necessitating alterations subsequent to com¬ 
pletion of building at increased expense to the ratepayer; 
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Be it resolved that the local teaching staff and other responsible 
groups be consulted at all stages of the planning and designing of 
school buildings. 

It is safe to assume that many older schools are both inadequate and 
unsuitable to the present school program. It is possible, too, that some 
newer school plants are not properly planned. In view of the great amount 
of school building presently going on, these data, as well as data on the 
degree of utilization of the facilities provided should be obtained, and 
should serve as guides to the further improvement of school plants both 
old and new. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

127. Studies should be initiated by the Department of Education to 
determine the adequacy and suitability of facilities and the utiliza¬ 
tion of plant and equipment, with consideration being given to 
these studies being done under the direction of the Alberta Advis¬ 
ory Committee on Educational Research or by graduate students 
in the Division of Administration in the Faculty of Education. 

128. The Department of Education should set up regulations requiring 
school boards to advise and consult with members of teaching staffs 
who are to use the new buildings. 

129. The Department of Education should set up certain minimum 
requirements for school buildings and the facilities to be included 
therein, basing these requirements on the study suggested in 127. 

130. The Department of Education should continue to encourage school 
boards to replace inadequate and outdated school buildings and 
facilities by further increasing provincial grants for capital expen¬ 
diture. 

THE SEMESTER SYSTEM IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

The semester system operates at present in few Alberta high schools. 
There are two kinds of semester organizations. The first kind is found at 
Alberta College, Mount Royal College, and Cardston High School. It 
divides the year into two terms: September 1 to January 31 and February 
1 to June 30. The second kind, found at the Lindsay Thurber Memorial 
High school, commonly called the Red Deer Composite High School, divides 
the year into three terms, with a fourth term added through the Depart¬ 
ment of Education’s summer session. For regular high school students, 
however, the normal year at the Red Deer Composite High School is the 
three-term system. 

1. Advantages of the Semester System 
(a) Flexibility 

(i) The semester plan meets the need of adults who lack one to 
three subjects for university entrance. Three-and-a-half 
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months (Red Deer) or five months (Cardston) will give a 
student three subjects. 

(ii) It is possible to take three Grade XI subjects in one semester 
prior to taking these three subjects in Grade XII in the next 
semester. In a ten-month organization, a student would need 
to spend two years at the school in order to do this. 

(iii) In several schools pupils weak in mathematics are required 
to take two semesters in Mathematics 10. This is done in 
order to improve the preparation of the students for Math¬ 
ematics 20 which will admit them to certain technical cours¬ 
es in the Calgary Institute of Technology and Art. This 
arrangement could be carried out in the ten-month school, 
too, by giving students 70 minutes a day of Mathematics 10. 

(iv) A student who has failed in a Grade XI subject in June 
may repeat that subject in the fall semester. If he is suc¬ 
cessful, he may proceed to the subsequent Grade XII subject 
in the spring term. If this student had been attempting a 
total of 75 credits in Grade X and XI, he would thus still 
be able to qualify for university entrance in three years. 

(v) At Red Deer it is possible for a special student who lacks 
two Grade XII subjects and all their pre-requisites to take 
all of these subjects in one year. Examples are Mathematics 
10, 20, 30; French 20, 30. 

(vi) The Red Deer quarter system allows some farm pupils to 
complete three subjects during the winter term. The num¬ 
ber of farm students taking advantage of this semester 
arrangement is not great, but the service is of value to them. 

(vii) Students from small schools with poor commercial and shop 
facilities may attend a semester plan school for one year and 
get two years of work in their specialties. For example, a 
student may take Automotives 10 and Metals 10 in one sem¬ 
ester, and Automotives 20 and Metals 10 in the second sem¬ 
ester. 

(viii) Students who do not intend to complete high school but who 
wish to have training in a special subject may take all three 
units of the subject in subsequent semesters, e.g. Wood¬ 
work 10, 20, 30. Cardston currently has 3.6 per cent of its 
students in such “terminal” courses. 


(b) Quality 

(i) Principals of semester schools assert that their schools have 
fewer drop-outs during semesters than their schools used to 
have on the ten-month plan. This means that more pupils 
are completing the courses they start. 

(ii) The motivating force of the short term to the pupils is 
considered by the teachers to be an advantage. The end of 
the semester always seems to be close. 
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(iii) Some pupils prefer to concentrate upon a few subjects at a 
time. 

(iv) All schools on the semester plan report better results on the 
Grade XII Departmental examinations than when these 
same schools operated on the standard ten-month year. 
Figures obtained from the Principal of the Lindsay Thurber 
Composite High School at Red Deer indicate results under 
the ten-month plan, and under the semester plan. The 
figures indicate the precentage of papers passed in each 
subject with University entrance standing: 



194749 

1949-51 

1949-57 

Subject Ten Month 

Semester 

Semester 


Plan 

System 

System 

English 30 

56.7% 

61.5% 

66.5% 

Social Studies 30 

52.9% 

82.5% 

79.5% 

Trigonometry I 

78.9% 

76.0% 


Algebra 

74.1% 

78.3% 


Mathematics including Algebra 2, 




Trigonometry 1 and Mathe¬ 




matics 30 



72.4% 

Biology 32 

51.6% 

84.0% 

84.5% 

Chemistry 30 

54.0% 

84.0% 

81.0% 

Physics 30 

75.9% 

83.5% 

80.0% 

French 30 

82.9% 

83.0% 

81.0% 


The provincial record in these subjects is that 60% of Alberta pupils 
get university entrance on each subject; thus Red Deer, under the semester 
system, has improved its record markedly. This record may be due in part 
to a stable, experienced, and well qualified staff. It may result from the 
teacher’s long experince with organizing teaching and study under a 
semester system. It should be noted that, though Red Deer accepts Grade 
XII students from all over the province and gets a very wide range of 
quality in these students, the academic record of the school has been con¬ 
sistently good. 


2. Limitations and Disadvantages of the Semester System 

1. A pupil must be in regular attendance if he is to keep up with his 
class work. An illness of several weeks duration may cause a 
student to lose subjects that he might not have lost under the 
ten-month term. 

2. It is possible that some students may not do their best work under 
the heavy pressure of a semester system. 

8. As long as final examinations are required for all matriculation 
subjects in Grade XII, the setting and marking of these final 
examinations will remain a problem. The Department of Educa¬ 
tion would find it extremely difficult to handle the thousands of 
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examination papers that would be written if many schools in the 
province were to use a semester plan. Once final examination 
papers number in the thousands, large numbers of teachers are 
required to mark these papers. If instruction has to be carried on 
by these teachers in their own schools the problem of marking 
would become difficult. 

3. General Values of the Semester System 

(1) Since students are encouraged by the advantages of short terms 
to return to school, more pupils are able to receive more education. 

(2) Since schools appear to have fewer drop-outs during semesters 
than during ten-month terms, student attrition during terms is 
reduced. 

(3) More pupils may make use of school facilities in the course of 
two semesters than under a ten-month term. This means that 
better use and more economical use is being made of the school 
plant. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

131. Because the four schools operating on the semester plan are pro¬ 
viding a valuable service to many students of the province, the 
semester plan should be continued in these schools and the Depart¬ 
ment of Education should adapt its examination system to the needs 
of these schools. 

132. A study should be made of the semester system, especially with 
respect to optimal length of class instruction period, the relative 
merits of two terms over three terms, the pupil retention of subject 
matter and university success of students taught by the semester 
plan. 


THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 

Technically, a small high school in this province is defined as a school 
in which the ratio of teachers to grades is less than one. This ratio usually 
exists in high schools of one and two rooms, and may exist in schools of 
three rooms. In these small high schools the number of pupils rarely 


exceeds sixty, and may be as low as fifteen. Typical organizations of small 
high schools are these as defined in the “High School Handbook”: 

One teacher for Grades. 

. IX, X 


or . 

. IX, X, XI 

1(a) High School 

or . 

. X, XI 


or . 

. X, XI, XII 

1(b) High School 
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Two teachers for Grades. IX, X, XI 

or .. IX, X, XI, XII 2(a) High School 

or . X, XI, XII 2(b) High School 

Three teachers for Grades_ IX, X, XI, XII 3(a) High School 

There are at least, two devices that are used to enable a small school 
to offer a full high school program in three years. One device is that of 
reducing the amount of instruction time given to each subject; in this 
way more subjects may be taught in a day. High school regulations allow 
some schools to teach subjects for 33, 27 or even 21 minutes per credit. 
In a standard instruction type of school, the teachers must teach a mini¬ 
mum 35 minutes for each credit. For example, in a standard-instruction¬ 
time school, Language 10 is worth five credits and is therefore, given 
5x35 or 175 minutes of time each week. In one type of small high school, 
—the 1(a)—Language 10 may be given for 5x21 or 105 minutes a week; 
this represents a 40 per cent loss in instruction time each week. 

A second device used is that of cycling. This means that Grades X 
and XI are combined each year on certain subjects (literature, language, 
social studies, science, physical education, health and personal develop¬ 
ment) . The cycle works in a fashion similar to this: 


1956-57 

Grades X and XI 

Literature 10 
Language 10 
Social Studies 10 
Science 10 
Health & P.D. 10 
Physical Ed. 10 
Plus electives 


1957-58 

Grades X and XI 

Literature 20 
Language 20 
Social Studies 20 
Science 20 


Plus electives 


1958-59 

Grades X and XI 

Same program 
as for 1956-57 


Plus electives 


1. Trends in School Sizes 

The following table indicates the trends that have taken place in the 
size of high schools in Alberta, 1945-56. Schools noted as being of one or two 
rooms are usually small high schools in the technical sense of that term. 
Some schools of three rooms may be small high schools, but it is not pos¬ 
sible to determine from the following figures which of the three-room 
schools are actually small schools. 


NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL ROOMS IN ALBERTA, 1944-57 



1944 

1948 

1952 

1957 

City Schools 

223 

325 

372 

538 

Private Secondary Schools 

72 

82 

81 

106 

Other centres, schools of 





one room 

111 

98 

90 

107 

two rooms 

194 

172 

174 

152 

three rooms 

78 

126 

156 

222 

four or more rooms 

144 

238 

335 

451 


822 

1,041 

1,208 

1,576 
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Note: 

(1) The number of one-room high schools remains fairly constant. 

(2) The number of two-room high schools is decreasing slowly. 

(3) Three-room schools (most of these are likely to be standard 
instruction time) have increased by almost 300 per cent. 

(4) Schools of four or more rooms have increased by over 300 per 
cent. 

(5) City classrooms have increased in numbers by over 200 per cent. 

Figures compiled recently in the Department of Education show an 
absolute decline from 1954-57 in the number of pupils attending small 
high schools. These figures also show that in relation to the number of pupils 
attending standard instruction time schools, the percentage attending 
small schools has declined sharply. 

HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL ATTENDED 
ALBERTA, 1954-57 



1954-55 

1957-58 

Small High School 

Number of Pupils 

5,984 

4,548 

Percentage of Provincial Enrolment 

25.5% 

13.26% 

Standard Instruction Time Schools 

Number of Pupils 

17,480 

29,753 

Percentage of Provincial Enrolment 

74.5% 

86.74% 


Standard-instruction-time schools would include composite schools, 
large town high schools, larger rural centralized high schools. 

2. The Advantages and Disadvantages of Small High Schools 

Isolated areas, strong local opinion in favor of a district school, and 
peculiar geographic features tend to favor the existence of small high 
schools. Over the years some small high schools have added teachers and 
become standard instruction time schools while other small high schools 
have sprung up to take their place. 

The advantages of the small high school may be listed as follows: 

1. Pupils who might otherwise leave school at the end of Grade IX 
are able to complete Grade X or XI. Such completion may help the 
student to get a better job when he comes on the labour market. 

2. Small schools act as feeders to larger high schools in the area. 

3. Most pupils go home each night and are thus under parental 
supervision. If students are at home and not in a dormitory, the 
expense to the parent is generally less. 

4. The small school has a personal touch sometimes lacking in big 
schools. 
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The disadvantages of the small high school are as follows: 

1. Pupils do not receive full instruction time per subject. 

2. Small high schools do not have good staff stability. Teachers prefer 
to move to larger schools where they may handle fewer grades or 
concentrate upon fewer subjects. 

3. Small schools rarely possess the facilities of larger schools such 
as gymnasia and libraries. 

4. The program of subjects is necessarily restricted to an academic 
program. Thus the small high school really serves well just the 
university-bound student. It should be noted that when compared 
with the larger high school, the small high school is at a disadvan¬ 
tage as far as Grade XII examination results are concerned. 

5. In many schools correspondence courses must be used to supple¬ 
ment the meagre program, although some school divisions now 
convey pupils to central shop and home economics facilities, thus 
eliminating most of the need for correspondence courses. 

6. The cycling that has to be done places a student at a disadvantage 
if he moves during Grade X to XI to a standard instruction time 
school. At standard schools, timetables are usually organized so 
that Grade X classes have access to nothing but Grade X subjects, 
Grade XI’s access to nothing but Grade XI subjects. A Grade X 
pupil from a cycled school may have been taking, among other 
subjects, Grade XI literature, language, social studies, science, 
sociology, along with Grade X mathematics. Adjustments for such 
pupils transferring to a standard instruction time school sometimes 
have to be made with the aid of correspondence courses. 

7. The small high school generally offers a narrow cultural experience. 

A number of the above statements are borne out in what high school 
inspectors have had to say in Annual Reports about the small high school: 

1945—The small high school has become increasingly ineffective 
because its program is too limited and too academic to suit 
the needs of rural communities and of our educational 
ideals. 

1947—It is agreed that effectiveness of instruction in the small 
high school is below standard. 

1955—Small high schools have been greatly assisted by recent 
regulations permitting the cycling of certain subjects in 
Grades X and XI, and by the introduction of a six-course 
rather than a seven-course matriculation program in Grade 

xn. 

1957—In these schools, with a few notable exceptions, the percent¬ 
age of success of Grade XII students has been comparatively 
low. One reason for this is that the small schools have diffi¬ 
culty in retaining good teachers; hence stabilized instruc¬ 
tion is becoming quite rare. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


133. Because the small high school offers less than adequate high school 
instruction and facilities for Alberta boys and girls, several small 
schools should be combined wherever possible in order to secure 
at least one teacher per grade. 

134. Recognizing that in certain isolated areas there will probably always 
be small high schools, school boards of such areas are urged to make 
living and working conditions attractive for their teachers in order 
to secure and hold teachers capable of giving excellent and stable 
service. 

135. Recognizing that Grade XII examination results are generally below 
average in small high schools, it is recommended that the Com¬ 
mission investigate the possibility of having all high schools meet 
the requirements of standard instruction time. 


THE CENTRALIZED HIGH SCHOOL 


The centralized high school typically has from 100 to 300 students, 
offers a complete matriculation program, a reasonable selection of general 
electives, two years of commercial electives (bookkeeping, typewriting, 
shorthand) and occasionally one or two Grade XII commercial electives, 
and two-year industrial arts and home economics programs. Occasionally 
one or two courses in practical agriculture are offered. All large high 
schools do not necessarily offer this range of subjects. 

The centralized high school is commonly found in a large town or 
village, and often, less now than formerly, has a student dormitory 
operated in conjunction with it. It draws its students from the town in 
which it is located and from the surrounding rural areas. Typically, the 
staff consists of seven to fifteen teachers including at least one full-time 
commercial teacher, and one or more industrial arts and home economics 
specialists. 

As with the composite high school, students from the centralized high 
schools go in large numbers to universities or nurses’ training schools. 
Others go directly to economic employment, farming, or home-making. 
Among the first group are those who have taken the two-year commercial 
program and find themselves reasonably equipped for general office work. 
On the other hand, the value of the limited technical offerings of such 
schools is to develop skills for use at home or on the farm, or to help the 
student choose a technical trade to follow. They do not markedly affect the 
length of training necessary to achieve a journeyman’s status. 
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TYPICAL HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS OFFERED IN VARIOUS SIZES 
OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN ALBERTA, 1957-58 

Grade X 


In a school with 
one teacher. 
Grades IX-XI 

Literature 20 
Language 20 
Social Studies 20 
Health and Pers. 
D. 10 

Mathematics 10 
Science 20 
Typewriting 10 
Woodwork 10 


Home Economics 10 


In a school with 
two teachers. 
Grades IX-XII 

Literature 20 
Language 20 
Social Studies 20 
Health and Pers. 
D. 10 

Physical Ed. 10 
Mathematics 10 

Science 20 
French 20 


Fabrics & Dress 10 


I 

' i 

Gen. Mechanics 15 


In a school with 
ten teachers. 
Grades X XII 

Literature 10 
Language 10 
Social Studies 10 
Health and Pers. 

D. 10 

Physical Ed. 10 
Mathematics 10 
Mathematics 11 
Science 10 
Biology 11 
Recordkeeping 10 
Shorthand 10 
Typewriting 10 
Business Fund. 10 
Woodwork 10 
Automotives 10 

Fabrics & Dress 10 
Foods and Nut. 10 

Art 10 


In a Composite 
School of 
31 teachers 

Literature 10 
Language 10 
Social Studies 10 
Health and Pers. 

D. 10 

Physical Ed. 10 
Mathematics 10 
Mathematics 11 
Science 10 
Biology 11 
Recordkeeping 10 
Shorthand 10 
Typewriting 10 

Woodwork 10 
Electricity 10 
Automotives 10 

Arts and Crafts 10 
Fab. and Dress 10 
Foods and Nut. 10 


Agriculture 10 
Music 10 
Art 10 

Dramatics 10 
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TYPICAL HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS OFFERED IN VARIOUS SIZES 
OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN ALBERTA, 1957-58 
Grade XI 


In a school with 

In a school with 

In a school with 

In a Composite 

one teacher. 

two teachers. 

ten teachers. 

School of 

Grades IX-XI 

Grades IX-XII 

Grades X XII 

31 teachers 

Literature 20 

Literature 20 

Literature 20 

Literature 20 

Language 20 

Language 20 

Language 20 

Language 20 

Social Studies 20 
Health and Pers. 

D. 10 

Social Studies 20 

Social Studies 20 

Social Studies 20 

Mathematics 20 

Mathematics 10 

Mathematics 20 
Mathematics 21 

Mathematics 20 
Mathematics 21 

Science 20 

Science 20 

Biology 11 

Science 20 

Science 20 

French 20 

French 20 

French 20 
Bookkeeping 20 
Shorthand 20 
Typewriting 20 
Office Prac. 20 
Woodwork 21 

French 20 
Bookkeeping 20 
Shorthand 20 
Typewriting 20 
Office Practice 20 
Woodwork 20 
Metalwork 20 
Electricity 20 


Fab. and Dress 10 

Fab. and Dress 20 

Automotives 20 
Fab. and Dress 20 
Agriculture 20 

Psychology 20 


Physical Ed. 20 

Law 20 

Agriculture 21 
Music 20 


Gen. Mechanics 15 

Psychology 20 

Physical Ed. 20 


Psychology 20 
Sociology 20 

TYPICAL HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS OFFERED IN VARIOUS SIZES 



OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

Grade 

IN ALBERTA, 

XII 

1957-58 

In a school with 

In a school with 

In a school with 

In a Composite 

one teacher. 

two teachers. 

ten teachers. 

School of 

Grades IX-XI 

Grades IX-XII 

Grades X XII 

31 teachers 


English 30 

English 30 

English 30 


Social Studies 30 

Social Studies 30 

Social Studies 30 


Mathematics 30 

Mathematics 30 
Mathematics 31 

Mathematics 30 
Mathematics 31 


Chemistry 30 

Chemistry 30 
Physics 30 
Biology 32 

Chemistry 30 
Physics 30 

Biology 32 


French 30 

French 30 
Bookkeeping 30 
Typewriting 30 

Economics 30 

French 30 
Bookkeeping 30 
Typewriting 30 
Woodwork 30 
Automotives 30 
Fab. and Dress 30 


Agriculture 30 
Agriculture 31 
Music 30 
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The preceding tables illustrate one of the chief reasons for the 
formation of centralized high schools. It is that they are able to offer a 
better high school program. In addition, the decline of rural population 
and the teacher shortage forced many school boards to centralize. The im¬ 
provement in rural roads has facilitated centralization. 


1. Advantages of Centralized High Schools 

The advantages of centralized high schools may be summarized as 
follows: 

(a) The attraction and retention of better qualified and more experi¬ 
enced teachers 

(b) Improved school plant and instructional facilities 

(c) Graded instruction 

(d) Greater diversity of offerings 

(e) Stronger student study incentives because of stronger competi¬ 
tion 

(f) More varied and better organized extra-curricular activities 

(g) More regular pupil attendance. 


2. Disadvantages of Centralized High Schools 

(a) Transportation difficulties, including poor roads and lengthy bus 
rides for some students 

(b) The local school no longer a community centre. 

In summary, it is generally agreed by Departmental officials, trustees, 
teachers and parents that centralization of schools has been a most valuable 
development. Certainly, there has been no serious attempt in the province 
to reverse the process and to return to the rural school. The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association wishes to call the attention of members of the 
Commission to the vital role played by the School Superintendents and 
High School Inspectors in bringing about centralizations. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association wishes to direct the Commission’s 
attention to the fact that the Alberta Advisory Committee on Educational 
Research is conducting a study on transportation of pupils. It is anticipated 
that this research will produce valuable information about this aspect of 
school centralization. 


COMPOSITE HIGH SCHOOLS 

Provisions for high school education have been affected greatly, par¬ 
ticularly in the larger cities, by the increasing numbers of young people 
attending. Some figures illustrate the trend. 
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HIGH SCHOOL POPULATION AND GENERAL POPULATION 

OF ALBERTA 


1911 1951 1957 

High School Population 2,434 22,188 30,058 

General Population 374,295 936,556 1,100,000* 

*Estimated 

It may be seen from a glance at the above table that the increase 
in high school students has been out of all proportion to the increase in 
general population. While general population has multiplied by three times 
between 1911-1957, the high school population has multiplied over twelve 
times in the same period. All available figures indicate that this trend to¬ 
ward an increased high school enrolment will continue. 

There are many causes for the increased high school population. 
Alberta birth rates, which were 21 per 1,000 in 1939, had risen to 32 per 
1,000 in 1954. Infant mortality was 48 per 1,000 in 1940 but declined to 
26 per 1,000 in 1954. In addition, a greater proportion of students are 
staying in school for more years, particularly in rural areas, where central¬ 
ization has made it possible to provide high school to rural students who 
would otherwise have left school at the end of Grade IX. Since World War 
II the general economic prosperity has meant that students were not 
required to drop out of school to supplement family income. 

It appears to be a belief of many people that the great majority of 
our boys and girls are educable beyond the Grade IX level. Over the last 
generation the high school program has been altered in such a way as to 
provide for a wider range of students’ abilities and interests. This widening 
is both a result of the larger number entering high school, and a reason 
why more students than formerly now continue in high school. Many 
parents sense that in a world which is steadily becoming more and more 
mechanized and urbanized, the person with a high school education may 
have a distinct advantage over the person without this qualification. As a 
result, parents want their children to get a high school education, perhaps 
more for reasons of money and prestige than for the ideal of a liberal 
education. 

1. Problems Created by the Increased High School Population 

Regardless of the type of high school, a number of problems are in¬ 
herent in the sheer increase in numbers of high school students in Alberta. 
School trustees are faced with the problem of providing buildings, teachers, 
equipment, supplies, and school busses. In divisions and counties, high 
school rooms are usually built as part of a centralized school, but some¬ 
times as a separate high school or junior-senior high school. In rural areas 
the major problem is not the educational problem of accommodation but 
the local political problem of location. 

The optimum size of the school plant is a problem when there are large 
numbers of students. Opinions vary greatly on this matter. Some authori- 
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ties favour a plant which accommodates 600 to 800 students while others 
favour from 1,000 to 1,500. However, many American high schools have 
over 2,000 pupils, and some Alberta high schools will surpass the 1,500 
mark. 

The nature of the plant with respect to curriculum is a problem. Should 
school boards build several academic high schools and one technical, voca¬ 
tional, and general high school ? The Alberta Teachers’ Association believes 
that there is no objective evidence that the efficiency of instruction of 
matriculation students in a composite school is reduced because these 
students take instruction in some classes with students in the diploma 
pattern. On the other hand, there appears to be no objective evidence that 
the efficiency of instruction of diploma students is reduced because they 
take instruction in some classes with matriculation students, nor that mat¬ 
riculation students in select academic high schools would receive a better 
education than they now do in composite schools. 

Related to the problem of types of high school is the kind of curricu¬ 
lum. Some principals of composite schools feel that the present high school 
program and regulations were designed for smaller high schools. These 
principals would like the power to modify existing courses or to add 
courses, to alter grade placement of existing courses, and to try out new 
textbooks. 

In rapidly growing cities, school boards have a special problem of 
accommodation. The general increase in Alberta’s population is aggravated 
for the cities by a rural-urban shift. The problems of finding tracts of land, 
and making decisions about size and type of high school, worry city school 
boards. 

Another problem is the range of ability of the high school population. 
It is said that a greater percentage of the total youth of the province now 
attend high school, and that a greater percentage now stay in school 
longer. These two facts are assumed to mean that the range of interests 
and abilities in our high school population is no greater than it was 40 
or 50 years ago. It is possible, however, that the greater numbers in the 
present day high school create a false impression of this range. The in¬ 
terests and abilities of the 30,000 high school pupils in 1957 may have no 
greater variability proportionately than the corresponding variability in 
the 2,500 pupils in 1911. No objective evidence exists on this comparison 
of range of talent with that of former times, yet important curricular 
modifications have been made on the basis of this alleged change. 

Large high schools appear to increase the duties and extra-curricular 
activities of the teachers: in supervising students; acting as adviser to 
student paper, students’ union, and school clubs; sitting on school com¬ 
mittees which have to do with student affairs; coaching sports; and super¬ 
vising house-league games, all of which adds up to a tremendous total of 
work. A two-year study by the Edmonton High School Local of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association is reported in “A Survey of the Teacher Load in 
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Curricular, Extra-Curricular, and Professional Activities of the Edmonton 
Public High Schools for the year 1956-57,” March, 1958. This study shows 
that the work week of various groups of senior high school teachers ranges 
from 41.4 to 54.3 hours, with an average of 47.7 hours as shown in the table 
reproduced here. 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS PER WEEK WORKED BY TEACHERS IN 
THE EDMONTON PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS BY CATEGORIES 
FOR THE YEAR 1956-1957 


E 

O in 



English 

Social 

Studies 

Mathe¬ 

matics 

Science 

Art 

Dramatics 

Music 

Foreign 

Languages 

Industrial 
Arts & Hoi 
Economics 

Physical 

Education 

Business 

Education 

Others 

AVERAGE 
FOR ALL 

Classroom Time 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

(minimum) 
Preparation of 
Subjects and 
Tests 

7.6 

7.5 

2.8 

3.5 

5.1 

4.5 

3.2 

5.9 

5.9 

Marking 
Assignments 
and Tests 

12.9 

8.0 

4.8 

9.1 

2.6 

2.4 

8.4 

5.2 

7.7 

Clerical Tasks 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Supervisory 

Duties 

Professional 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

In-Service 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

Extra-curricular 
Activities of 
Students 

Average Hourly 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

5.7 

2.1 

2.1 

2.4 

Work Week 

54.3 

49.3 

41.4 

46.4 

41.5 

44.3 

45.4 

44.9 

47.7 


2. Advantages and Disadvantages of Composite High Schools 

Nine composite high schools are in operation in the province. Some 
of these are: Victoria Composite in Edmonton, Western Canada Composite 
in Calgary, Lindsay Thurber Composite in Red Deer, Lethbridge Collegiate, 
and Alexandra High School in Medicine Hat. The August, 1956 Curriculum 
Newsletter describes a composite school as follows: 

Although the word has no legal definition, the term composite is 
generally applied to a large high school which offers a full matric¬ 
ulation program, and in addition, commercial and technical 
courses up to and including the Grade XII level. A girl who gradu¬ 
ates in the commercial pattern is equipped to enter an office im¬ 
mediately as a stenographer or junior bookkeeper. A boy who 
has taken three years in a technical field may expect to receive 
credit for one year of apprenticeship in trades designated by the 
Apprenticeship Board of the Department of Industries and Labour. 

And of course a student in the general program can choose 
courses from a much wider range than can the boy or girl who 
attends a smaller school. 
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Composite school enrolments range from about 700 to 1,600 students, and 
teaching staff ranges from about 30 to 50 teachers. 

Some of the advantages and disadvantages of composite schools are 
primarily linked to their large size rather than to their composite nature. 
For example, school boards can justify special facilities because of the large 
enrolment. A typical composite high school might include: a central library 
with a professional librarian, special lunch rooms (possibly combined with 
the study-rooms), science demonstration rooms with tiers, special chem¬ 
istry laboratories, special physics laboratories, special biology lecture and 
laboratory combinations, art room, drama room, music room, band room 
with instruments, typewriting rooms, business machine rooms, industrial 
arts accommodation, home economics accommodation, an adequate stage, 
adequate accommodation for gymnasium-auditorium with a stage, and with 
adequate dressing rooms, offices for counsellors and administrators and 
teachers, staff rooms and staff common rooms, medical rooms and services, 
public address system, intercommunication telephones. It is obvious that 
trustees could not provide these facilities for each of many smaller high 
schools. 

Because of the size of composite schools, there is a greater specializa¬ 
tion in instructional, administrative and counselling personnel, as well as 
in secretarial assistance. The routine administration of the office of a large 
school takes little more time than that required for a smaller school; there¬ 
fore time is available for clerical assistance to teachers. Routine matters 
can be delegated to assistant principals, thus releasing the principal for 
consultation with teachers, principals of other schools, and the school’s 
superintendent. The teachers with superior training and an adequate back¬ 
ground of experience can specialize in the area of instruction in which they 
have a preference. This results in better instruction. Newer teachers 
coming on staff have fewer subjects to prepare and teach; this allows them 
to adjust more readily to the difficult job of teaching at the high school 
level. Large schools provide unlimited scope for any administrator to use 
initiative, and this combined with the opportunities for larger salaries 
and prestige may attract administrators of superior competence and 
training. The size of the school justifies the appointment of three or even 
four administrators. Further, the size may justify a reasonable amount of 
administrative time being allocated to administrative appointees. In 
smaller schools there are too many “administrators” who are not provided 
time during the normal working day to carry out administrative responsi¬ 
bilities; they and their classes suffer. Finally, the large composite school 
provides a situation in which a student, unsuccessful in one pattern, can 
very easily switch to another. 

In the composite high school, the large school population permits a 
greater flexibility in scheduling programs. The choices of options results 
in relatively homogenous grouping of students which may further be ex¬ 
tended by those administrators believing in the advantages of this arrange¬ 
ment. 
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A few larger schools have subject co-ordinators or department heads 
for key subjects (e.g. English, science). These people receive time off from 
regular teaching duties; in some instances they receive extra pay. They are 
subject-matter specialists who assist the principal and city supervisors in 
the improvement of instruction within a school. The department head posi¬ 
tion provides some attraction for good teachers to stay in the senior high 
school rather than to go to administrative positions in lower grades. The 
department head may be of particular help to new teachers and substitute 
teachers. In Edmonton the department heads are now meeting on a city 
wide basis to discuss experiments, instruction, textbooks and evaluation. 

The real advantage of the larger school lies in the variety of programs 
the school can offer. In addition to this academic advantage there is a 
related social one: companions from junior high school, or com¬ 
panions from any one neighbourhood, may continue to attend the same 
school. Their general programs may be quite different, but they may take 
some subjects together and participate in certain school activities together. 
The composite school, then, is really various schools within a school. It does 
not permit, as the older system of separate academic, technical and com¬ 
mercial schools in cities did, the arbitrary and unfair classification of pupils 
according to whether or not they attended “first” or “second” class schools. 

One of the disadvantages of large schools which is shared by the com¬ 
posite school is in recruiting and retaining teachers. In large schools, the 
high school teacher sees so many pupils that his work may become de¬ 
personalized. Some teachers see as many as 200 pupils in classes each day. 
At noon they supervise hundreds of others in corridors, lunchrooms, and 
elsewhere. It is becoming increasingly difficult to persuade teachers to 
carry out these extra duties. No employer in industry would expect to use 
the lunch-hour of an employee without paying for overtime. While it is true 
that in all professions the members may, under certain circumstances, per¬ 
form special services without pay, these services are not performed at 
stated times under direction from the employer. It should also be noted 
that there are large numbers of teachers, who in the interests of teaching 
efficiency and health, should be excused from noon-hour supervision in 
large schools. 

Ambitious teachers in composite schools quickly note that there is not 
much opportunity for advancement to administrative positions. A number 
of outstanding high school teachers leave the high school each year to take 
positions in junior high schools or elementary schools, because these, being 
smaller, have a higher proportion of principals and vice-principals to 
teaching staff than do composite schools. The Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion believes that this difficulty can partially be met by creating more 
curricular and extra-curricular supervisory positions in large schools. 

In composite schools, the very size may hinder the development of such 
feelings as belonging, loyalty, and school spirit. These feelings are hard to 
develop in both students and staff in a school of 800-1,600 pupils. The very 
size or arrangement of the school plant is often confusing to the newcomer. 
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Thus a special effort needs to be made by the administration to acquaint 
newcomers with school facilities, programs and regulations. This effort 
involves such activities as these: 

1. The principal visits junior high schools from which the large 
school draws pupils to acquaint pupils with what the senior high 
school offers 

2. The staff must acquaint as many parents as possible with the school 

3. The school must produce a school handbook for the orientation of 
incoming pupils 

4. The school has to develop a good program of extra-curricular 
activities 

5. The new teacher needs to be carefully and sympathetically inducted 
by teachers who are well acquainted with the school. 

It is likely that no program of induction, guidance, or extra-curricular ac¬ 
tivities will ever give teachers and pupils the relationships possible in 
smaller high schools. This lack needs to be balanced against the better 
program possible in a large school. It is apparent that teachers and prin¬ 
cipals in composite schools will always have to make an extra effort to 
overcome the problems posed by the size of the composite school. 

In large schools there are relatively fewer opportunities for students 
to play in inter-scholastic competition, or to hold office in key student posi¬ 
tions. This makes more complex the task of developing character and 
leadership. 

Since large composite schools are relatively new to Alberta, few 
persons have had much experience with such institutions. There are com¬ 
mittees in Calgary and Edmonton dealing with special problems of the 
composite school; there are also regular meetings of principals and vice¬ 
principals in these cities. In the province a group of people meet twice a 
year to discuss “The Composite School Project.” This project involves city 
superintendents, four high school inspectors, and the principals of the 
province’s composite high schools. The project members have just begun 
to define and attack certain problems common to composite schools. It is 
felt, however, that apart from the Composite School Project and the 
triennial visits of the high school inspectors to city schools, there is rel¬ 
atively little assistance for composite schools from the Department of 
Education. Recently, the University’s Faculty of Education has started a 
major study of composite schools. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

136. An Alberta study should be made of the optimum and maximum 
size for a high school, since it may be that the two figures will not 
coincide. 

137. In view of the size and complexity of composite high schools, a re¬ 
study should be made by the Department of Education of the matter 
of local autonomy in relation to provincial control. 
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138. Consideration should be given to the establishment of one or more 
academic high schools in cities in which composite schools now exist 
with a view to a study of the effect of segregated schooling as com¬ 
pared with composite schooling on academic performance. 

139. In view of the size, complexity, and importance of composite schools, 
school boards should enable principals of composite schools to visit 
other large schools in this province and elsewhere to discuss mutual 
problems and find out how other large schools operate. 

140. A study should be made of the professional personnel and adminis¬ 
trative problems created by noon-hour supervision. 

141. In order to improve teacher retention and school efficiency, addi¬ 
tional curricular and extra-curricular supervisory positions should 
be established. 

142. A study of drop-outs in composite schools should be made, with 
special reference to those who possess matriculant ability but do not 
complete high school, to those in the non-matriculation program, 
and to the adequacy of the guidance received. This would help to 
ascertain the reasons why these pupils do not complete school and 
the steps the school could take to increase its holding power. 

143. A detailed study of the predictive powers of the Grade IX examin¬ 
ations should be made, covering the relation of reading, ability, and 
achievement scores to Grade X success and success in subsequent 
grades and the relation of these scores to size and type of school the 
pupil attended in Grade IX. 

144. Once the conclusions from the study requested in Recommendation 
143 are determined, consideration should be given to reporting 
Grade IX results in a manner which will give pupils and parents more 
information on which to base the pupil's high school program. 

145. In order to reduce the difficulties and confusion occasioned by Grade 
XII students repeating coursees, there should be an extension of 
Summer School facilities for Grade XII study of the kind now pro¬ 
vided at the Lindsay Thurber Composite School in Red Deer. 

146. The Government and school authorities should subsidize attendance 
at Summer School for those pupils in attendance at small high schools 
who are unable to take six matriculation subjects in one year through 
classroom instruction, or to secure Mathematics 31 or French 31. 

147. Mathematics 31 and French 31 should be added to the curriculum of 
the Red Deer Summer School. 

148. A careful study of the curriculum and examinations in English and 
Social Studies should be made in order to determine whether: 
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(1) A differentiated curriculum should be introduced for matricu¬ 
lants and non-matriculants 

(2) The same terminal examination, and the same scaling should 
be used for the above two groups 

(3) An examination relatively free of textbook or courses of study 
could be prepared and standardized in order to permit com¬ 
parisons from province to province and within Alberta over the 
years. 
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CHAPTER 10 


JUNIOR COLLEGE, TECHNICAL, AND VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 

1. Junior Colleges in the United States 

Not until recently has the junior college received much attention in 
Alberta. Consequently, it comes almost as a surprise to discover that the 
junior college represents an established movement in the United States. 
The first junior college in the United States was opened in 1908, and in 
the past ten or fifteen years there has been a tremendous increase in their 
number. At first an experiment was made with four-year junior colleges 
which took in high school grades, but this scheme was abandoned. Now 
junior colleges in the United States are typically two-year institutions. 
These are called either junior colleges or community colleges. 

The junior college, which has become a catch-all for all post-secondary 
education, tends to co-ordinate and pattern formerly diverse trends. 
Former private schools, finishing schools, and church-supported colleges 
now form one wing of the junior college movement in the United States. 
The larger wing is the public junior college. All junior colleges offer trans¬ 
fer courses to be credited at universities, terminal courses in vocational 
and technical fields, and courses of both these types in evening classes for 
cultural, vocational, or recreational purposes. Where the two-year colleges 
serve local areas in all phases of education for which there is a demand, 
the term “community college” is preferred to “junior college”. 

The curriculum of junior colleges includes university transfer courses, 
but many colleges have developed vocational specialities in terminal courses 
almost to the exclusion of transfer work. For example, in Rochester, 
Minnesota, there is an understandably large program in medical, clerical, 
and secretarial work. The junior college in Belleville, Illinois, specializes 
in nursing training and related occupations. Many states which lack an 
institution such as Alberta’s Institute of Technology and Art make up this 
deficiency through junior colleges with specialities which vary from auto¬ 
motives to electronics. Almost all junior colleges offer extensive work in 
the commercial field in some specialized line in accordance with community 
requirements. 

Junior colleges in the United States offering transfer courses are 
affiliated with their universities. To prevent variation in course content 
and material a very close control was kept by the universities for a number 
of years. At present control is not so great, but close liaison is continued. 
Where at first examinations were set by the universities, the different state 
associations of junior colleges have now set standards which are main¬ 
tained by a joint university and junior college comittee on accreditation. 
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There is considerable uniformity in staff requirements for transfer 
courses. The general requirement is a master’s degree in the subject of 
instruction without necessarily requiring a teaching certificate. However, 
in most states the junior colleges developed from high schools, so that in 
the beginning their instructors held teaching certificates. The American 
Association of Junior Colleges recommended in March, 1958, that at least 
eight semester hours of instruction in professional teacher education be 
required. 

The pattern of qualifications for terminal courses is not so rigid, but 
usually a specialist in the field serves as instructor. In most instances he 
is a teacher with a commercial or industrial speciality. The high standards 
set for instructors makes it difficult to obtain suitable staff. In fields in 
which industry attracts specialists the problem often becomes critical. 

2. The Finance and Administration of Junior Colleges in the United States 

Raising money for operation is often the biggest problem of the public 
junior colleges. The haphazard origin of junior colleges has preceded 
legislation which would grant them secure sources of financial support. 
Illustrative of the complexities are the Utah junior colleges, which were 
taken over by the State from the Mormon church and consequently are 
entirely state supported. This is in contrast with Bismark, North Dakota, 
which recently opened a city junior college as part of the city education 
system. Generally speaking, large cities such as Grand Rapids, with a 
population of 177,000, have found a city system quite satisfactory, but 
smaller cities such as Muskegon, Michigan, with a population of 48,000, 
found that the surrounding country had to be included before the operation 
was economically sound. Figures from Michigan show that out of an 
average cost per student of $465, state aid accounts for $190, student fees 
for $182 and the balance of $143 was borne by the operating district. In 
Michigan, fees vary from zero to $237. There is a definite trend in all 
junior colleges to limit out-of-state and other non-residents by imposing 
higher fees. 

The organization and administration for most districts outside city 
school systems is a locally elected board for the whole area. The administra¬ 
tive head of a junior college is usually called dean or president, and only 
rarely principal. Admission to junior colleges is regulated by a battery of 
tests and shuts out all the college cannot accommodate. However, it is 
estimated that approximately 50 per cent of all who continue to higher 
education attend junior colleges. 

3. Junior Colleges in Alberta 

In 1957-58 there was one junior college in operation in Alberta, at 
Lethbridge. Alberta has attempted to profit from the extensive experience 
of the United States which has been reviewed above. The Lethbridge junior 
college offers transfer, terminal, and evening division courses. The transfer 
courses covered the first year of the Bachelor of Education and Bachelor 
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of Arts and Science degrees. Thus a student might complete a preparatory 
year in pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-law, and the general arts and science 
studies. Day terminal courses include a special medical-dental secretarial 
course and a course in automotives. The evening division offered a wide 
program on metal, wood, electric and motor courses; typing, business 
machines, and bookkeeping; matriculation for adults; and English for 
non-English speaking residents. In addition, courses were sponsored in 
conjunction with the Extension Department of the University of Alberta 
in psychology, Spanish, investments, law, and music. Courses of a different 
nature were provided for insurance and credit men. The total number in 
all courses was 600. 

In transfer courses the University of Alberta maintains control over 
the syllabus, textbooks, and examinations. The University requires that 
instructors have at least a master’s degree in the subject of instruction. 
The only pension fund available for instructors is the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund. To qualify for this a person must be a certificated teacher. This ar¬ 
rangement does not preclude the use of non-certificated instructors on a 
part-time basis, but they would not be able to qualify for pension benefits. 

Alberta has a three-year general university program, Grade XII being 
considered the first year of the traditional four-year college program. Thus 
junior colleges in Alberta seem destined to being one-year colleges and to 
losing the sense of continuity possible in a two-year institution. 

It is well known that it is predicted that university enrolment will 
double by 1965. The Alberta Teachers’ Association believes that increased 
accommodation for this increased enrolment can best be provided by some 
decentralization of the facilities of higher education. It is of benefit to the 
individual and to society for more of our people to continue with their 
education. In this connection, the combination of transfer, terminal, and 
evening courses provides an admirable offering in higher education. 

The organization and administration of the Lethbridge junior college 
includes Lethbridge School District No. 51, and seven surrounding school 
divisions, with the Lethbridge school district assuming charge of adminis¬ 
tration for the first five years. The college was housed in the Lethbridge 
Collegiate Institute with provision for the use of laboratory facilities. Some 
difficulties arise because of the difference in work week, with university 
instructors having a live and one-half day week; and because of the 
differences in term. University courses continue over Easter with the 
exception of Good Friday, but terminate in April. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

149. Junior colleges should be established in centres distant from the 
University of Alberta where circumstances warrant them. 

150. The syllabus of junior colleges should include transfer, terminal, 
and evening courses with special emphasis on these latter two. 
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151. With respect to junior college transfer courses, the closest liaison 
should be maintained with the University of Alberta. 

152. All members of the teaching staff of the junior colleges should be 
certificated teachers and members of the Alberta Teachers' Associa¬ 
tion. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Supplementary memorandum number seven makes clear distinctions 
among industrial arts, technical education, and vocational education. In 
Alberta there is no clear decision as to whether high school courses are in¬ 
dustrial-vocational or industrial-arts in intent; that is, vocational or gen¬ 
eral education. Course enrolment cannot be used to decide the trend of 
student preference since it is affected by the divergent demands of industry, 
the increasing effectiveness of the Alberta Apprenticeship training pro¬ 
gram, by the changing role of the Institute of Technology, by fluctuating 
economic conditions, and by other factors. 

The general aim of education in secondary schools is the development 
of good citizens. This involves the development of the pupil as a responsible 
member of society and as an independent individual. The pre-vocational 
objectives of secondary education as generally accepted are: 

(a) To develop a recognition of the dignity and worth of work 

(b) To provide an introduction to the rules, laws and processes of 
industrial and business life 

(c) To develop good work habits, accuracy, thoroughness and co¬ 
operation 

(d) To develop basic saleable skills, having in mind the range of 
local vocational opportunities. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

153. A study should be made of the vocational effectiveness of the present 
high school program. 

154. The composite school shop program should be studied to determine 
the role of this program in the light of student needs. 

155. There should be a committee appointed to investigate and clarify 
the vocational preparation objectives of the high school in terms of 
the program of Alberta schools. 

VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Supplementary memorandum number eight relates the history of 
Alberta’s experiences in vocational agriculture, and describes programs 
in other places. In Alberta there has been a long history of two different 
governmental departments having an interest and direct participation in 
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this field. The Alberta Teachers’ Association recognizes the contribution 
which has been made to the farm life of the province by the Schools of 
Agriculture. Their contribution to rural life in terms of the practical 
vocational and social experience of their students has been invaluable. 
Unfortunately, the schools of agriculture have not had large enrolments 
and the per pupil cost has been high. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association is most concerned with the pro¬ 
vision for vocational agriculture in schools which are under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Education. 

The Fifty-second Annual Report of the Department of Education, 
1957, indicates on page 45 that in 1956-57,19 schools offered Agriculture 10, 
2 schools offered Agriculture 20, and one school offered Agriculture 21. 
On page 137, the enrolments are given as follows: Agriculture 10: 374, 
Agriculture 20: 20, Agriculture 21: 8, Agriculture 30: 1, and Agriculture 
31: 2. Consistent with the Association’s belief in the value of a diversified 
high school program, the Association supports the extension of vocational 
agriculture. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

156. A careful study should be made of the experiences of other provinces 
in developing and maintaining programs of vocational agriculture 
in high schools with a view to applying the most promising practices 
to the extension and strengthening of the Alberta program. 

157. Courses in vocational agriculture in Alberta should be extended to 
more schools, in so far as the need, staff, and facilities are available. 
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CHAPTER 


PART V 

1. RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 
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CHAPTER 11 


RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 


Education is of vital importance to every citizen of Alberta, yet little 
authoritative information is available concerning the efficiency of our 
schools. How effective are our methods of teaching? Are children learning 
less or more than they did twenty-five years ago ? Are standards rising or 
falling? How desirable are our composite high schools? Is educational 
opportunity lower in rural areas? Are teachers more effective after four 
years of training than they were when they had a one-year course in the 
Normal School? Are children less able to use phonetic analysis in reading 
today? Is it true that our children cannot spell? Are our children actually 
inferior in arithmetic? The truth is that we do not know complete answers 
to these and many more questions because we have not recognized that 
educational research alone can furnish these answers, and we have failed 
to establish and finance a sound research program. 

Business and industry have invested millions of dollars in research 
annually, and their research programs have repaid them richly. We spend 
hundreds of millions yearly on defence research. Yet in such a vital field 
as education, the need for research is only now being realized and relatively 
little has been accomplished. 

Who is to sponsor and conduct research? Departments of education 
do conduct some investigations into educational problems, but, because a 
government represents a political party, they could not release research 
findings which would place their educational efforts in a poor light. Teach¬ 
ers’ and trustees’ organizations, too, may be suspected of self-interest, and 
therefore do not aspire to independent sponsorship of research. Research 
should be conducted by independent, impartial and highly trained staffs 
with such facilities as adequate libraries, clerical and secretarial assistants, 
machines for computation, card punching, sorting and verifying, and larger 
multiple process computors, in the hands of trained operators. Research 
findings must be published, if they are to be read, understood, and put to 
use. Finally, educational research must be adequately financed if it is to 
meet the needs of the educational institutions of a large and rapidly 
growing province. Nothing discourages research more than operating on a 
strictly limited budget with inadequate facilities, materials and assistance. 

1. Existing Research Organizations and Facilities 

Alberta has pioneered in the field of educational research. In 1953 the 
University, the Department of Education, the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association, the Alberta Teachers’ Association, and the Alberta Federation 
of Home and School Associations joined in the formation of the Alberta 
Advisory Committee on Educational Research which now sponsors the 
research program in this province. They recognized early that the Uni¬ 
versity possessed a large group of highly trained research workers on the 
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staff of the Faculty of Education. The University libraries housed a large 
collection of books and journals needed for research. Graduate students 
were available to act as research assistants. In addition the President and 
Board of Governors authorized the Bursar to become banker of the young 
research organization, and encouraged the University Press to publish 
The Alberta Journal of Educational Research. 

At first funds were contributed by the University, the Department of 
Education, the Alberta School Trustees’ Association, and the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, supplemented by a few grants from friends in 
business and industry. In 1956 the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
reviewed the progress which had been made, found it worthy, and awarded 
$50,000 to the University for the strengthening of the research program 
and the provision of Canada-wide scholarships for graduate studies and 
research in Alberta. 

The research program in Alberta is still in its infancy. To its credit, 
however, must be listed the following studies which have made a definite 
contribution to our knowledge of the efficiency of our educational program: 

1. Achievement in Reading in Various Types of Alberta Schools 

2. Achievement in Language and Spelling in Alberta Schools 

3. Achievement in Arithmetic in Alberta Schools 

4. Why Teachers Quit Teaching 

5. Individual Differences in Intelligence and Achievement in Alberta 
Schools 

6. The Influence of Time Spent in School Vans Upon Pupil Attend¬ 
ance and Achievement 

7. The Causes of Drop-Outs 

8. ; Promotion Practices and Policies in Alberta Schools 

9. Reading Achievement in Edmonton Schools 

10. Financial Assistance Available for Graduate Study in the Field of 
Education at Canadian Universities 

11. A Study of Written Compositions of Alberta Pupils 

12. A Study of the Effects of Retardation and Promotion on Under¬ 
achievers. 

Currently, a major study is in progress in connection with the vocabulary, 
spelling and language of Canadian children. The Committee is assisting in 
an important study of selection of university matriculants. A survey of 
factors affecting pupil progress is now under way in an Alberta school 
division. 

The status of educational research in Alberta is demonstrated by 
recognition in two internationally famous journals. R. W. B. Jackson, in 
an article “Educational Research in Countries Other Than the United 
• States of America - Canada” published in the February, 1957, Review of 
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Educational Research, Vol. XXVII, No. 1, received fifteen reports of Alberta 
research published in The Alberta Journal of Educational Research. W. S. 
Gray, in an article “Summary of Reading Investigations July 1, 1955, to 
June 30, 1956”, published in The Alberta Journal of Educational Research 
of February, 1957, reviewed three studies of reading conducted by Alberta 
research workers. This recognition of Alberta research is gratifying. 

2. Limitations in Facilities and Equipment 

«5S 

While a good start has been made in educational research it has been 
done under conditions of great difficulty. There was, naturally, a period in 
which experience and “know-how” were gained, and an increasing number 
of people became interested in the research program. This was to be ex¬ 
pected. There are, however, certain difficulties which have their origin in a 
lack of wide acceptance of the need for a research program. 

(a) Lack of Funds —At no time has the financing of research been 
adequate. Experience has indicated our requirements in the way 
of staff, assistants and machines. The need will be made clear 
in the remaining sections. This criticism is general. The Alberta 
Advisory Committee on Educational Research recognizes the 
contributions of University, Department, Trustees’ Association, 
and Teachers’ Association, and those from school boards and 
teachers’ locals. The point being made is that the funds available 
do not begin to permit the volume of research for which the need 
is urgent and immediate, nor the machines and staff which are 
required to process the data with economy and speed. 

(b) Lack of Staff —While the direction of the research organization may 
well continue within the Faculty of Education, it is highly desir¬ 
able that a staff of machine operators, secretaries, librarians and 
statisticians, under a manager or director, be secured. Provision 
should also be made for a part or full-time project director for 
each major study. 

(c) Lack of Machines —The University has furnished small computers, 
and an LPG30 unit. These facilities are valuable, but needed in 
addition is exclusive use of an IBM card punch, a card sorter and 
verifier, and eventually an IBM 650. Such facilities are required 
for the efficient processing of data. 

(d) Lack of a Research Library —Certain journals and reference works 
are used daily by research workers. A small but important library 
of such materials must be immediately available if efficient work 
is to be possible. The resources of the University Library are not 
adequate to meet the need, because such materials are in general 
use. 

(e) Lack of Space —At present research is conducted in an overcrowded 
building, bursting at the seams with the increasing numbers of 
under-graduate and graduate students. There is much to be said 
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for a relatively small building on the University campus which 
might provide offices, work rooms, filing and storage areas, and 
machine rooms. Alternatively, a wing of a new building with 
basement machine rooms would be adequate if continuous occu¬ 
pancy were assured. 

3. The Research Program Which Will Meet the Needs of Alberta Education 

Discussion of the limitations in funds, staff, machines, library and 
space are meaningless without a clear appreciation of the research needs 
of Alberta education. The Alberta Teachers’ Association realizes that re¬ 
search workers everywhere are studying many of these problems, and that 
there are limitations upon what may be attempted in Alberta. The prog¬ 
ress of knowledge is slow and halting. Cancer research is a good example. 
A discovery in America may lead to new developments in England, which 
may be further explored in Australia, finally leading to a major advance 
back in America. The Alberta Teachers’ Association would like Alberta 
research to deal with two major types of problems. The first of these is 
problems peculiar to Alberta education; the second is problems which are 
universal and will engage the attention of research workers everywhere. 

(a) Problems Peculiar to Alberta Education 

(i) Periodic testing of achievement of Alberta pupils in basic 
skills and knowledge. Testing of reading, language, spell¬ 
ing, arithmetic, higher mathematics, history, geography, 
science, according to a five year cycle, in the effort at a 
planned comparison of present with past achievement. A 
beginning has been made but research in these areas must 
be continued systematically. 

(ii) The development of instruments of measurement of 
achievement appropriate to Alberta. The development of 
Alberta norms for existing tests of recognized quality is 
an immediate need. Where new tests are required they 
should be developed. 

(iii) The investigation of the effectiveness of certain aspects of 
curriculum in Alberta. Problems arise out of the Alberta 
Course of Studies: the use of courses in general science, 
as opposed to the early separation of physics, chemistry 
and biology, or social studies, as opposed to history, geog¬ 
raphy and civics, or the grade placement of subject matter 

- as in mathematics and science. 

(iv) A study of the effectiveness of certain methods used in 
Alberta. Is the enterprise an effective educational practice? 
Does group process equal or excel teacher presentation or 
recitation? 

(v) Drop-outs from Alberta schools. Why do potential matric¬ 
ulants leave school? How may able “school leavers” be 
retained? 
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(vi) The influence of the community on education. The influence 
of isolation, or proximity to large centres, ethnic stocks, 
socio-economic factors, communal and religious differences 
on educational development. The sociological study of 
typical Alberta communities is overdue. 

(vii) Equality of educational opportunity in terms of finance, 
buildings, equipment, teachers. 

(viii) The small high school and its efficiency. Should such 
schools be continued? Is there an optimum size? 

(ix) The composite high school. What should it offer? What 
is the purpose of the various programs offered? What 
happens to its students ? Is the school meeting their needs ? 

(x) The identification and provision for handicapped children 
in Alberta. Where are they? What is being done for them? 
What should be done for them? 


(b) Problems of Universal Importance 

(i) Optimal grade placement of subject matter. Are the school 
programs in Alberta too easy and have they been “watered 
down”? Should the content of our programs be down¬ 
graded or upgraded? 

(ii) The effectiveness of certain classroom procedures and 
activities. The comparison of the effectiveness of activities, 
group processes, different types of classroom leadership. 

(iii) Problems relating to under-achievement. Who are the 
under-achievers? What percentage are in this group, what 
may be done to assist them? 

(iv) The gifted child. Should the schools accelerate, segregate 
or enrich? Schools must try out the various procedures 
under experimental conditions, if the answers are to be 
discovered. 

(v) Provision for individual differences. Should our schools 
develop a system of streaming, with matriculation, high 
school diploma, and pre-vocational routes? Should Alberta 
copy Britain with compulsory streaming, Australia with 
permissive streaming through examinations and guidance, 
or just reduce class size and increase individual attention? 

(vi) The study of juvenile delinquency. What causes delinquent 
behaviour? What factors seem to attend delinquent be¬ 
haviour? How may casual factors be controlled? How 
may our schools cope with delinquency? 

(vii) Motivation and educational effort. Educational goals, ex¬ 
ternally conceived and imposed, or co-operatively devel¬ 
oped. The role of group process in motivation. Competition. 



(viii) An experiment in teacher-education. A study of the effec¬ 
tiveness of changes in teacher education programs. The 
study of apprenticeship and internship procedures. Teacher 
selection. Should teacher education be general with more 
cultural emphasis, or specific, anticipating the require¬ 
ments of the position? 

(ix) The nature and function of evaluation in our schools. 
What are our needs in the field of evaluation? Can our 
schools be provided with an abundance of service tests in 
the major subjects? Can our schools have made available 
to them, at reasonable prices, the world-famous testing 
instruments? Are our schools measuring all the outcomes 
of education that should be measured ? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

158. Educational research in Alberta should be under the overall direc¬ 
tion of the Alberta Advisory Committee on Educational Research, 
and the immediate direction of the Faculty of Education Committee 
on Educational Research. 

159. Adequate space in an existing building on the University campus or 
in a new building should be provided to house the research organ¬ 
ization, staff, secretaries, and research assistants required for re¬ 
search in education. 

160. Funds should be made available to finance the regular operations of 
a research program in education, including salaries of permanent 
officials, machine operators, research assistants, and project direc¬ 
tors, and including funds for travel to provincial conferences and 
national research meetings. 

161. Adequate staff should be provided for research in education, includ¬ 
ing a manager, secretaries, a librarian, machine operators, and re¬ 
search assistants. 

162. Machines such as card punch, sorters, verifiers, and eventually an 
I.B.M. 650 type computer, should be provided for data processing and 
analyzing. 

163. A research library should be provided as a ready source of reference 
for workers in educational research. 

164. The publication of research results should be at two levels: 

(a) A scholarly level illustrated by The Alberta Journal of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Alberta Monographs on Educational Re¬ 
search 

-(b) A layman's level illustrated by the Alberta Newsletter on Edu¬ 
cational Research and the Alberta Review of Educational 
Research. 
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CHAPTER 12 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

For the convenience of members of the Alberta Royal Commission on 
Education, 1958, all of the recommendations presented in the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association brief are summarized below. The Association has 
made every effort to have each recommendation an independent' unit, but 
recognizes that this conflicts with brevity. It is respectfully submitted to 
the members of the Commission that the context of the recommendation 
is found in the brief proper, and that interpretations of recommendations 
are to be made in the light of the context there presented. For the further 
convenience of members of the Commission, the aspects of education dealt 
with by the various recommendations are inserted as headings. 


RECOMMENDATIONS SUBMITTED BY THE ALBERTA 
TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION TO THE ALBERTA ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON EDUCATION, EDMONTON, ALBERTA, APRIL, 1958. 

Recommendation with respect to determining the aims of education. 

1. The Commission should study the advisability of setting up a repre¬ 
sentative body, with membership similar to that of the present 
General Curriculum Committee, to advise the Minister of Education 
concerning the aims and objectives of education. 

Recommendations with respect to education in modern society. 

2. A Social Science Division of the Alberta Research Council should 
be created to undertake basic research and continuing scholarship 
in the social science fields with special reference to Alberta. 

3. Educational administrators should have some background in social 
sciences and those in control of large systems should have access 
to expert advice in the social sciences. 

4. The educational system should eliminate possible economic barriers 
to continued schooling. 

5. The educational system should overcome cultural inequalities in 
student backgrounds, in so far as this is possible. 

6. The school’s program should be diversified. 

7. The school should promote a critical understanding of the occupa¬ 
tional structure. 

8. The educational system should stress the importance and value to 
the individual and to society of a wide range of occupations to 
counteract youth’s tendency to place high values on a limited num¬ 
ber of occupations. 
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9. The school should extend individual and vocational guidance in 
co-operation, where feasible, with community facilities. 

10. The educational system, in co-operation with government, business, 
and industry, should provide vocational - training programs. 

11. The educational system, in co-operation with government, business, 
and industry should encourage and facilitate work experience for 
pupils in schools. 

Recommendations with respect to determining the need for teachers. 

12. A continuing study of the drop-out rate for the teaching profession 
in Alberta should be made. 

13. Periodic estimates of the need for teachers to staff Alberta’s schools 
should be made. 

14. Data should be gathered and reported in such a way that the number 
of years of teacher education of persons staffing Alberta’s schools 
is shown. 

15. Periodic calculations of present, and estimates of future sources of 
supply of teachers should be made. 

Recommendations with respect to high standards for certification. 

16. The high-standards approach should be adopted by all the respon¬ 
sible authorities as policy with respect to staffing Alberta’s schools. 

17. A continuing study of the relationship between length of training 
and retention of teachers should be made. 

Recommendations with respect to admission requirements for teacher 

education. 

18. The entrance requirements to the Bachelor of Education degree pro¬ 
gram should be maintained on a parity with those required in other 
faculties of the University of Alberta. 

19. The entrance requirements to the Junior Elementary program should 
be raised immediately to matriculation level making admission 
requirements to the Junior Elementary and the Bachelor of Educa¬ 
tion programs the same. 

20. A continual selection and guidance procedure should be adopted 
prior to and during the teacher-education program of candidates for 
certification, with consideration being given to some or all of the 
following devices in addition to academic standing: estimates of 
moral and emotional stability, a health examination, a speech test, 
principal or counsellor personal-inventory, the results of an interview 
by a board which should include a competent teacher, and perform¬ 
ance in student teaching. 



Recommendations with respect to facilities and programs for teacher 
education. 

21. The Alberta Teachers’ Association asks that the Commission recog¬ 
nize and commend the willingness of the University of Alberta to 
expand staff, facilities, and space of the Faculty of Education. 

22. In order that the quality of teacher education, graduate studies, and 
research may be maintained and strengthened, the Association urges 
that the Commission recommend that the University of Alberta 
continue to provide sympathetic and prompt action with respect to 
the needs of the Faculty of Education. 

23. The Association further recommends that the growing needs of the 
Faculty of Education in Calgary with respect to staff, buildings, and 
equipment should be recognized. 

24. The Association endorses the four-year Bachelor of Education pro¬ 
gram as the most desirable form of teacher education and recom¬ 
mends that as soon as possible degree programs be established as 
the sole basis of teacher education and certification in Alberta. 

25. The facilities for higher education, including Junior Colleges, should 
be extended. 

Recommendations with respect to initial certification of teachers. 

26. The Province of Alberta should move toward a basic four-year period, 
which includes a college or university degree, for initial general 
certification of teachers for the elementary and secondary schools of 
Alberta. 

27. As an intermediary step between certification as in 1958 and the 
requirement of a basic four-year period of teacher education, the 
Province of Alberta should return immediately to two years of teacher 
education as the minimum for permanent certification. 

28. General certification should be basic to teaching in our elementary 
and secondary schools, and placement of teachers in specialized 
positions should be governed by the nature of their preparation 
rather than by special certification. 

29. Special certificates should eventually be withdrawn in favour of a 
single general teaching certificate as recommended in number 26 
above. 

Recommendations with respect to the distribution of teachers. 

30. Teachers must have freedom of choice of urban-rural location and 
grade level in Alberta’s school system. 

31. The salary of teachers should be determined by qualifications and 
experience; however, isolation bonuses might be paid to teachers in 
remote locations. 
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32. In areas and at grade levels where school boards are experiencing 
difficulty in staffing Alberta’s schools, the boards should examine 
the conditions of work with a view to making them more attractive 
to teachers. 

Recommendations with respect to recruitment of teachers. 

33. The school systems of the Province should endeavour to increase 
the supply of high school graduates through guidance services, 
through remedial action based on drop-out studies, and through a 
wide and varied high school curriculum. 

34. Efforts should be made to increase the proportion of men entering 
the teaching profession. 

35. Information about teaching as a career should be readily available 
for any interested young person. 

36. Policy on scholarships and bursaries should be adopted to encourage 
candidates to take four years of teacher education. 


Recommendations with respect to retention of teachers. 

37. Salaries of teachers should be made comparable to those of other 
professions with similar training, especially with respect to maximum 
salaries. 

38. Teachers, principals, and vice-principals should have continuous 
contracts. 

39. A school board should have the right to terminate a contract with a 
teacher, principal or vice-principal by giving thirty days’ notice at 
any time during the year, except July and August, to be subject to 
appeal to the Board of Reference. 

40. A teacher, principal or vice-principal should have the right to resign: 

(a) By giving thirty days’ notice between June 1 and July 31, to take 
effect in July or August 

(b) By giving thirty days’ notice at any other time during the year, 
such notice of termination to be subject to appeal to the board 
of reference by the school board. 

41. All proposed transfers of teachers not mutually agreed upon should 
be subject to appeal to a committee of the school board and the local 
teachers’ association, or to a neutral body, where evidence is given 
under oath and subject to cross-examination. School boards should 
contribute to pension and health benefits for their teachers. 

Recommendation with respect to financing education. 

42. Any system of school administration should provide for: 

(a) Elected school boards 
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(b) Fiscally independent school boards 

(c) Equalization grants 

(d) Direct grants to school boards. 

Recommendations with respect to the elementary school curriculum. 

43. Studies should be made to determine the best grade placement of 
the subject-matter of the elementary school curriculum. 

44. Studies should be continued to determine the value of various 
methods for dealing with individual differences, including multi¬ 
rate promotion, grouping, and enrichment. 

45. Studies should be made to determine the efficiency of various teach¬ 
ing techniques including the enterprise. 

Recommendations with respect to the junior high school curriculum. 

46. The organization of the junior high school should be studied with a 
view to determining whether its best work is done as an independent 
unit, as an upward extension of the elementary school, or in associa¬ 
tion with the high school. 

47. A study should be made of the curriculum of the junior high 
school to determine its adequacy to meet the wide range of individual 
differences in capacity and interest among its students. 

48. School systems, through principals and guidance services, should 
use the results of the grade 9 examinations in guiding students along 
educational and vocational paths most suited to their abilities, inter¬ 
ests, and needs. 

Recommendations with respect to the high school curriculum. 

49. Any evaluation of the high school curriculum should be made only 
after a study of and statement of the function of the high school in 
Alberta society has been completed. 

Recommendations with respect to the efficiency of teaching. 

50. Studies should be made of the professional preparation of the teach¬ 
ing force in 1928, 1938, 1948 and 1958 as a basis for determining 
trends. 

51. Studies should be made of the relationship of teacher education and 
experience to success in teaching, in specific areas of the school 
organization (elementary, junior high, and high school) and in 
teaching particular subjects (mathematics, English, French, and 
so on). 

52. The various pedagogical procedures which can be used in the class¬ 
room should be evaluated in terms of the purposes which they are 
intended to serve. 
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Recommendations with respect to the organization, administration, and 
supervision of instruction. 

53. The present 3-3-3-3 grade organization should be retained in the 
Alberta School System. 

54. A brochure or manual should be prepared under leadership of the 
Department of Education to give guidance to school boards with 
respect to good school administration practices, and outline the 
areas of administration in which teachers may well be involved for 
the general benefit of education. 

55. Inquiries should be made into the merits and demerits of properly 
qualified superintendents being employed by and responsible to 
local school boards. 

56. The school boards in the smaller urban districts and in the rural 
school divisions and the Department of Education should be asked 
to increase the supervisory staff in accordance with need. 

Recommendations with respect to textbooks. 

57. Textbooks which contain the essentials of each subject should be 
made available. 

58. Alberta has reached the stage in its development where textbooks 
should reflect our culture. 

59. More attention should be given to Commonwealth books. 

60. The adequate supply of reference books in every school should be 
a major consideration of school boards. 

Recommendations with respect to school libraries. 

61. The Department of Education should authorize and encourage the 
use of a uniform book classification for the assistance of school 
libraries throughout the Province. 

62. In elementary schools of over 200 pupils, and in all high schools, 
adequate central library facilities should be required in all new 
schools. This space, without “study purposes” limitations, should 
qualify for at least the standard classroom grant. 

63. Up-to-date information regarding central school library requirements 
and facilities should be issued to school boards for their guidance. 
The Faculty of Education should keep the need for school librarians 
under constant review so that school library courses may be offered 
as required. 

64. Books listed in the catalogues of The School Book Branch should be 
classified for the use of school librarians. 

65. Additional government grants should be paid to accredited school 
libraries which have met basic standards. 
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Recommendations with respect to audio-visual aids in teaching. 

66. Instruction in the use of audio-visual materials should be available 
to teachers as part of their pre-service professional preparation, and 
should be strengthened and kept up-to-date through continuous in- 
service education. 

67. Steps should be taken to ascertain whether or not the present quota 
system is unduly restricting the legitimate use of films as classroom 
teaching aids. If such is found to be the case, then consideration 
should be given to the provision of more films. 

68. There should be established in Alberta an adequately powered 
educational station to serve as the primary, and perhaps only, outlet 
for educational broadcasts of all types. 

69. There should be further study and experimentation with respect to 
the classroom use of television before this medium is introduced in 
any large scale in Alberta schools. 

Recommendations with respect to optional age of school entrance. 

70. School systems should add pre-primary rooms to the elementary 
school with the dual roles of giving basic kindergarten training to 
those who are less ready for formal reading, and a readiness program 
for the children who are ready for it. Children in an advanced state 
of readiness should be considered for promotion to grade one at once; 
in some systems promotion to grade one in January might be 
arranged, but for those least ready, a full year of kindergarten skills 
and readiness skills would be provided. 

71. The Faculty of Education should be requested to provide a special 
program covering course work, observation, practice teaching, and 
tests and measurements in order to prepare teachers who have 
marked professional competence in kindergarten and pre-primary 
work, and with a broad insight' into the work of the primary grades. 

72. Regardless of the presence or absence of pre-primary rooms, school 
systems should encourage grouping within the classroom in grade 
one and subsequent grades in order to adjust the level of instruction 
to the readiness of pupils. 

73. School systems should reduce the size of classes in grade one and 
subsequent grades wherever possible in order to permit more in¬ 
dividualized instruction. 

Recommendations with respect to acceleration and retardation of pupils. 

74. Differences in student achievement should be dealt with by measures 
such as small classes, grouping, remedial work, individualized 
instruction, and moderate acceleration rather than by widespread 
failing of low achievers. 

75. Other factors such as physical, mental, emotional, and social develop¬ 
ment should be considered along with school achievement in deter¬ 
mining acceleration or retardation. 
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76. Administration convenience, as when a high failure rate evens out 
the enrolment in rooms, should never be allowed to determine the 
acceleration and retardation of pupils. 


Recommendations with respect to standardized tests of achievement. 

77. A committee on evaluation should be established, including teachers 
and “tests and measures” personnel from the Faculty of Education, 
whose functions would be: 

(a) To determine subjects where existing tests can be used 

(b) To determine subjects where existing tests, with modification, 
can be used 

(c) To determine subjects where new tests are required. 

78. Each large school system should have on its staff an expert in tests 
and measurement to assist in the construction, normalization, use, 
and interpretation of tests. 

79. Standard tests should be used primarily as a basis for remedial 
work, and in making broad judgments about a pupil, class or school, 
keeping in mind that the objectives of the curriculum are broader 
than the objectives measured by available standardized tests. 

Recommendations with respect to the retention of pupils in school. 

80. A study should be made of the records currently available in the 
Department of Education tracing the retention of samples of Grade 
IX students through subsequent grades, paying particular attention 
to intelligence, urban-rural location of students, and type of high 
school attended, in order to use the more exact data thus obtained 
for better planning for retention. 

81. A study should be made as above to determine the proportion of 
passes by intelligence for each grade level for each type of high 
school program as an aid to planning curriculum and to guiding 
students. 

82. All schools, especially junior and senior high schools, should attempt 
to hold all students as long as they are profiting from public educa¬ 
tion. Efforts to hold only the bright students may not work because of 
strong social pressures from their age mates. 

83. All schools, especially junior and senior high schools, should study 
their own drop-outs with reference to the factors which are associ¬ 
ated with dropping out of school, and with a view to determining 
causes of drop-outs and initiating remedial action. 

84. In order to encourage students to continue in school, each school 
system should be prepared to offer a variety of high school courses 
consistent with its resources. 
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85. In order to reveal “shake-down” practices which encourage students 
to drop subjects or to drop out of school, the evaluation of the 
per cent of students passing departmental examinations should be in 
terms of the number who originally enrolled in these courses rather 
than in terms of the number who wrote the examinations. 

86. Each school system should seek to improve the quality of instruction, 
especially in the high schools. In-service education in Alberta affects 
high school teachers much less than it does elementary school 
teachers. It is obvious that first-rate instruction tends to retain 
students in school. 

Recommendations with respect to departmental examinations. 

87. Until more effective means of evaluation and prediction are found 
and proven, the Department of Education should continue its exam¬ 
inations in Grade IX and XII as presently organized and administered. 

88. Efforts should be made to improve the validity, reliability, objec¬ 
tivity, and comparability of the Grade IX and Grade XII examinations. 

89. The ratings of Grade IX and Grade XU departmental examinations 
should continue to be made by the application of statistical criteria, 
but these criteria should be continuously scrutinized and modified 
where advisable. Such modifications should consider: 

(1) The extent to which standards of achievement remain consistent 
over a period of years 

(2) The degree to which departmental examination standings serve 
as a basis of selection of students for admission to the various 
faculties of the university 

(3) The degree to which competent students may, by the present 
method of determining standings, be excluded from advanced 
training in academic and technical institutions 

(4) The degree to which departmental examination standings serve 
the needs of those high school students who will not likely 
achieve matriculation standing or who do not plan, for one 
reason or another, to attend university. 

90. A study should be made of the merits and demerits of accreditation 
as compared with province-wide examinations as the means of 
determining the basis of high school graduation and university 
admission. 

Recommendation with respect to standards for post-high school education. 

91. A continuing study of matriculation requirements should be made 
by a competent research staff under the direction of the Matricula¬ 
tion Study Committee of the Joint Committee to Co-Ordinate High 
School and University Curricula, including within its consideration 
both academic and non-academic types of data on students, and 
differential admission requirements. 
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Recommendations with respect to guidance and counselling. 

92. A thorough study of the extent, nature, and quality of present 
guidance services in the province should be made. 

93. School boards and their administrative officers should adopt a policy 
of selecting for guidance positions, teachers with suitable personal 
qualities, and should encourage them to secure further education. 

94. The Faculty of Education should offer laboratory-type courses in 
the techniques of guidance more frequently in summer sessions. 

95. The Faculty of Education, in consultation with other agencies, should 
develop and offer a training course for “visiting teachers”. 

96. School boards and their administrative officers should provide good 
working conditions for school counsellors, with respect to time and 
load, offices and equipment, and secretarial help. 

97. School boards should require, when possible, special training in 
guidance of their counsellors and other guidance personnel. 

98. School boards should not overlook school counsellors as a source of 
administrative personnel. 

99. The training for school counsellors should be recognized within the 
regular salary schedule provisions. 

100. The extension of guidance services to centralized schools beyond 
the cities is an urgent matter requiring co-operative efforts of school 
boards, administrative officers, and the Department of Education. 
The teacher shortage should not be used as an excuse for no action, 
because effective guidance would tend to reduce the teacher shortage 
by improving holding power of schools, and thus increase the pool 
of matriculants. 

101. Further professional education for counsellors should be provided 
through the Evening Credit Program of the University of Alberta. 

102. In-service education of school counsellors should be encouraged. 

103. In school systems large enough to warrant this service, visiting 
teachers and school psychologists should be provided to assist the 
classroom teacher, especially in the elementary schools, in the 
performance of their guidance functions. 

Recommendations with respect to provisions for gifted children. 

104. Early and continuous efforts should be directed toward the identifi¬ 
cation of the gifted children in all grades of our schools. 

105. Acceleration not exceeding two years in twelve should be considered 
for the gifted when they are physically, socially, and emotionally 
advanced for their years. 
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106. Acceleration of the gifted should not be accomplished by grade¬ 
skipping. 

107. Special classes for all or part of the school day should be tried out 
by large school systems to determine the reaction of parents, 
teachers, press and public. An enriched curriculum, multiple rooms 
at each grade level, teachers interested in a program for the gifted, 
and the requisite equipment, library, textbooks, and other facilities 
must all be present for the fair trial of special classes for the gifted. 

108. Local or provincial committees should plan and publish enriched 
curricula for the gifted at the various grade levels. 

109. Planned enrichment for gifted children in ordinary classrooms 
should be investigated. 

110. Small classes which permit individual attention and adequately 
trained teachers should be used in conjunction with the other 
measures recommended for gifted children. 

Recommendations with respect to provisions for mentally retarded children. 

111. Teachers of special classes for the mentally retarded should have 
a four-year degree program leading to general certification plus 
additional courses in the field of special education. 

112. Interprovincial co-operation among the western provinces in the 
education of teachers in the field of special education should be 
explored at the governmental level. 

113. The identification of mentally retarded children should be made as 
early as possible. 

114. Provision of special opportunity classes should be made in all 
systems large enough to warrant such classes. 

115. Opportunity rooms should be located within a regular school, and 
the children should take part in as many school activities as possible: 
assemblies, films, and sports. 

116. In systems large enough to warrant this, a differentiated program 
for boys and girls of low mentality, leading toward vocational as well 
as academic objectives, should be initiated about age thirteen. 

Recommendations with respect to school health services. 

117. In systems large enough to warrant this, the school health service 
should be directed by a medical officer, post graduate trained in 
public health. 

118. Nurses in the school health service should be trained in public health. 

119. A suitable office should be provided in each large school served by 
a school health service. 
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120. In large systems, additional services should include a dental officer, 
psychiatrist, and consultant. 

Recommendations with respect to "hidden costs" to high school students. 

121. A series of studies, perhaps starting with each of the province’s 
composite schools, should be made to determine the ‘‘hidden costs”, 
both school-imposed and extra-curricular. 

122. In connection with a study of Alberta drop-outs in various schools, 
one item to investigate would be the financial factor. An effort to 
determine the effect of scholarships, bursaries, and loans on high 
ability drop-outs should be made. 

123. The above studies should be co-operative, involving administration, 
faculty, students, and parents. 

124. School boards should determine policy on hidden costs for their 
system. 

125. Hidden costs should be reduced by measures such as: 

(a) An “all activities” ticket 

(b) A school-operated supplies store 

(c) A close scrutiny by the administration of costs of materials 
and supplies for certain courses, such as art, industrial art, 
physical education 

(d) Textbook rentals 

(e) Close control by student council of the costs of student activities 

(f) Careful review of graduation costs with a view to reduction. 

126. The effect of scholarships, bursaries, and loans to high school 
students, where used in other places, should be studied. This would 
determine the wisdom of using these measures in Alberta and the 
methods to adopt. 

Recommendations with respect to school buildings and facilities. 

127. Studies should be initiated by the Department of Education to 
determine the adequacy and suitability of facilities and the utiliza¬ 
tion of plant and equipment, with consideration being given to these 
studies being done under the direction of the Alberta Advisory 
Committee on Education Research or by graduate students in the 
Division of Administration in the Faculty of Education. 

128. The Department of Education should set up regulations requiring 
school boards to advise and consult with members of teaching staffs 
who are to use new buildings. 

129. The Department of Education should set up certain minimum 
requirements for school buildings and the facilities to be included 
therein, basing these requirements on the study suggested in 127. 



130. The Department of Education should continue to encourage school 
boards to replace inadequate and outdated school buildings and 
facilities by further increasing provincial grants for capital expen¬ 
diture. 

Recommendations with respect to the semester system of school organization. 

131. Because the four schools operating on the semester plan are pro¬ 
viding a valuable service to many students of the Province, the 
semester plan should be continued in these schools and the Depart¬ 
ment of Education should adapt its examination system to the needs 
of these schools. 

132. A study should be made of the semester, especially with respect 
to optimal length of class instruction period, the relative merits of 
two terms over three terms, the pupil retention of subject matter 
and university success of students taught by the semester plan. 

Recommendations with respect to small high schools. 

133. Because the small high school offers less than adequate high school 
instruction and facilities for Alberta boys and girls, several small 
schools should be combined wherever possible in order to secure 
at least one teacher per grade. 

134. Recognizing that in certain isolated areas there will probably always 
be small high schools, school boards of such areas are urged to make 
living and working conditions attractive for their teachers in order 
to attract and hold teachers capable of giving excellent and stable 
service. 

135. Recognizing that Grade XII examination results are generally below 
average in small high schools, it is recommended that the Commis¬ 
sion investigate the possibility of having all high schools meet instruc¬ 
tional time standards. 

Recommendations with respect to large high schools. 

136. An Alberta study should be made of the optimum size and maximum 
size for a high school, since it may be that the two figures will not 
coincide. 

137. In view of the size and complexity of composite high schools, a 
re-study should be made by the Department of Education of the 
matter of local autonomy in relation to provincial control. 

138. Consideration should be given to the establishment of one or more 
academic high schools in cities in which composite schools now exist 
with a view to a study of the effect of segregated schooling as com¬ 
pared with composite schooling on academic performance. 

139. In view of the size, complexity, and importance of composite schools, 
school boards should enable principals of composite schools to visit 
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other large schools in this province and elsewhere to discuss mutual 
problems and find out how other large schools operate. 

140. A study should be made of the professional personnel and adminis¬ 
trative problems created by noon-hour supervision. 

141. In order to improve teacher-retention and school efficiency, ad¬ 
ditional curricular and extra-curricular supervisory positions should 
be established. 

142. A study of drop-outs in composite schools should be made, with 
special reference to those who possess matriculant ability but do 
not complete high school, to those in the non-matriculation program, 
and to the adequacy of the guidance received. This would help to 
ascertain the reasons why these pupils do not complete school and 
the steps the school could take to increase its holding power. 

143. A detailed study of the predictive powers of the Grade IX examina¬ 
tions should be made, covering: relations of reading, ability and 
grades, and the relation of these scores to size and type of school 
grades and the relation of these scores to size and type of school 
the pupil attended in Grade IX. 

144. Once the conclusions from the study requested in Recommendation 
143 are determined, consideration should be given to reporting 
Grade IX results in a manner which will give pupils and parents 
more information on which to base the pupil’s high school program. 

145. In order to reduce the difficulties and confusion occasioned by 
Grade XII students repeating courses, there should be an extension 
of Summer School facilities for Grade XII study of the kind now 
provided at the Lindsay Thurber Composite School in Red Deer. 

146. The Government and school authorities should subsidize attendance 
at Summer School for those pupils in attendance at small high 
schools who are unable to take six matriculation subjects in one 
year through classroom instruction, or to secure Mathematics 31 or 
French 31. 

147. Mathematics 31 and French 31 should be added to the curriculum of 
the Red Deer Summer School. 

148. A careful study of the curriculum and examinations in English and 
Social Studies should be made in order to determine whether: 

(1) A differentiated curriculum should be introduced for matricu¬ 
lants and non-matriculants 

(2) The same terminal examination, and the same scaling should be 
used for the above two groups 

(3) An examination relatively free of textbook or courses of study 
could be prepared and standardized in order to permit com¬ 
parisons from province to province and within Alberta over 
the years. 
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Recommendations with respect to junior colleges. 

149. Junior colleges should be established in centres distant from the 
University of Alberta where circumstances warrant them. 

150. The syllabus of junior colleges should include transfer, terminal, 
and evening courses with special emphasis on these latter two. 

151. With respect to junior college transfer courses, the close liaison 
should be maintained with the University of Alberta. 

152. All members of the teaching staff of the junior colleges should be 
certificated teachers and members of the Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion. 

Recommendations with respect to technical education. 

153. A study should be made of the vocational effectiveness of the present 
high school program. 

154. The composite school shop program should be studied to determine 
the role of this program in the light of student needs. 

155. There should be a committee appointed to investigate and clarify 
the vocational preparation objectives of the high school in terms 
of the program of Alberta schools. 

Recommendations with respect to vocational education. 

156. A careful study should be made of the experiences of other provinces 
in developing and maintaining programs of vocational agriculture 
in high schools with a view to applying the most promising practices 
to the extension and strengthening of the Alberta program. 

157. Courses in vocational agriculture in Alberta should be extended to 
more schools, in so far as the need, staff, and facilities are available. 

Recommendations with respect to research in education. 

158. Educational research in Alberta should be under the over-all direc¬ 
tion of the Alberta Advisory Committee on Educational Research and 
the immediate direction of the Faculty of Education Committee on 
Education Research. 

159. Adequate space in an existing building on the University campus or 
in a new building should be provided to house the research organiza¬ 
tion, staff, secretaries, and research assistants required for research 
in education. 

160. Funds should be made available to finance the regular operations 
of a research program in education, including salaries of permanent 
officials, machine operators, research assistants, and project direc¬ 
tors, and including funds for travel to provincial conferences and 
national research meetings. 
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161. Adequate staff should be provided for research in education, includ¬ 
ing a manager, secretaries, a librarian, machine operators, and 
research assistants. 

162. Machines such as card punch, sorters, and verifiers, eventually lead¬ 
ing up to the I.B.M. 650 variety should be provided for data pro¬ 
cessing and analyzing. 

163. A research library should be provided as a ready source of reference 
for workers in educational research. 

164. The publication of research results should be at two levels: 

(a) A scholarly level Illustrated by The Alberta Journal of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Alberta Monographs on Educational Re¬ 
search. 

(b) A layman’s level illustrated by The Alberta Newsletter on 
Educational Research and The Alberta Review of Educational 
Research. 
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PART VII 

SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDA 

The supplementary memoranda included in part seven represent the 
views of individuals on the topics discussed. The Alberta Teachers’ Asso¬ 
ciation thinks that these memoranda are valuable contributions, but the 
views of the Association are contained in the Brief proper and in the 
recommendations. 

1. School Textbooks 

2. School Library Service 

3. Audio-Visual Aids to Teaching 

4. The Optimal Age of School Entrance 

5. School Health Services 

6. Financial Aid to High School Pupils 

7. Technical and Vocational Training in High Schools 

8. Vocational Agriculture at the Secondary School Level 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM NUMBER 1 


SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


The textbook has had a profound influence on the education of the 
children of Alberta. It has been the means of implementing the curriculum, 
since the time when the course of study, in any particular subject, was an 
outline of the chapters to be studied. There were many limitations to such 
an approach to education in our schools. At worst, the teacher constituted 
himself a task-master who merely divided the prescribed pages of the text 
by the number of instructional periods available. Daily assignments were 
made and the results of the pupils’ study were examined during the next 
class period. Teaching could, under such conditions, become a mere recita¬ 
tion of the indiscriminate selection of items of information as set forth by 
the author (s) of the textbook. 

The above abuse of the textbook brought it into unwarranted disrepute. 
In the hands of capable teachers, the textbook has provided an organization 
of subject matter which has been used effectively as the core of the subject 
being taught. Reference material has been used to offset the limitations 
inherent in any one textbook which can only presume to meet the general 
demands of any school subject. Supplementary books, current magazines 
and other sources of information make a course up-to-date and of vital 
interest to a class. 


THE VALUE OF TEXTBOOKS 

The intelligent use of textbooks has certain advantages worthy of note. 
Minimum requirements are possible and can be expected, especially in the 
senior high school. A good textbook contains a well-organized presentation 
of the most valuable information available on a given topic. The textbook 
is a great timesaver for both pupils and teachers. 

Inevitably a single textbook will have certain limitations.: it may pre¬ 
sent too much or too little information on certain aspects of the subject; 
it may set forth a certain point of view to the detriment of other sides of 
controversial questions; it may be retained too long and so become out-of- 
date; it may well be unsuited to the needs of individual pupils. These 
limitations are irrefutable. Hence, there is the need for the intelligent use 
of textbooks. Where the text is inadequate, it must be reinforced by other 
sources of knowledge such as reference books, field trips, and audio-visual 
aids. 


The teacher with inadequate teacher education can do a better job of 
teaching when relying on a textbook than when forced to select from and 
organize the material of many references. With less than 30 per cent of 
Alberta’s teachers currently holding a University degree, this is an im¬ 
portant consideration. 
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Many of the problems facing education in Alberta today lie in sound 
theory quite unrealistically applied. For example, we are committed to the 
many-book approach throughout our school system. This is an excellent 
idea, but not if books are not available in the particular school in which 
one is to teach. School boards set the allocation for library books and ref¬ 
erences at ridiculously low figures. With today’s expensive books this 
means that far too few are available to the pupils. The inexperienced 
teacher may then fall back on textbooks, if these are authorized. The more 
experienced teacher, in schools with more adequate provision of reference 
books, need not rely solely on the text. 

STANDARDS FOR SELECTING TEXTBOOKS 

1. Adaptability 

(a) Supervision—should be self-directive 

(b) Teaching—suited to a variety of approaches 

(c) Children—adapted to the needs and ability of children and can 
be related to the community 

(d) Class—suited to classes of varying size 

(e) Equipment—meets the requirements of a modestly equipped 
classroom 

(f) Term—has sufficient material with additional reference material 
indicated; such reference material to be available where possible. 

2. Subject Matter—What is the character of it? 

(a) Related to Child Experience—interests the pupil; builds upon 
original tendencies; allows growth 

(b) Aims—in harmony with the general aims of the education pro¬ 
gram 

(c) Provides for Individual Differences—sufficient breadth to be 
useful to the class 

(d) Selection and Balance—amount given to a topic; selection of 
essential topics; repetition of vital facts; elimination of un¬ 
necessary repetition, especially in a series of books 

(e) Moral-Civic Values—supports the ideals in conduct and action 

(f) Reliability—facts are accurate and up-to-date 

(g) Style—language and organization suitable for the class. 

3. Arrangement and Organization 

(a) Divisions—divided carefully into units, chapters, sections and 
paragraphs with appropriate bold face type etc. 

(b) Project Method—material topically grouped. 
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4. Aids to Instruction and Study 

(a) Usableness—questions throught provoking and relevant; sugges¬ 
tions for study; purposeful plant of activity 

(b) Provision for Choice—variety, interest, and difficulty 

(c) Index—adequate; a list of difficult words; pronunciation aids 

(d) Glossary 

(e) Contents—sufficiently complete table to make location of material 
a simple matter. 

5. Mechanical Features 

(a) Attractiveness—color suitable, not easily soiled; harmonious; 
convenient size 

(b) Illustrations, Maps, Charts—interesting, useful, full of action 

(c) Print—proper size for the grade 

Height—At least 1.5 mm, thickness 0.25-0.3 mm; between letters 
0.5-0.75 mm; within letters 0.3-0.5 mm; between words 2 mm; 
between lines 2.5 mm 

(d) Binding—durable and flexible, not easily broken 

(e) Paper—good weight and good quality; surface unguazed. 

6. Special Features 

(a) Authorship—an authority 

(b) Publisher—reliable, good reputation 

(c) Preface—of real use; gives plan of the book 

(d) Date—revised or reproduced in the last five years. 

The use of adequate basic textbooks does not preclude the learning 
that pupils acquire in searching for material or information. Such learning 
can be achieved around the basic text. Searching for and organizing in¬ 
formation should not be the fundamental aim of education to the point 
where pupils are so busy searching that they have little time left to learn. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM NUMBER 2 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES 

There is a real need for school libraries in the Province because no 
textbooks can contain sufficient information on the multiplicity of subjects 
in which students today can be expected to have interest. Knowledge is 
rapidly expanding in many directions, therefore the schools must keep 
their sources of information up-to-date or be considered by the students 
as being behind the times. 

A school library is by definition a room designated as a central library, 
sufficiently spacious to seat at least the largest class. The book resources 
are organized on a recognized library system of classification. The staff of 
school libraries will vary tremendously but should have, at best, a fully 
trained librarian with teaching qualifications. Other less attractive alter¬ 
natives will include (a) a part time librarian, (b) a teacher with part time 
responsibility for the library. 

The advantages of a central library system are many, some of which 
are set out below: 

1. The total book collection is made available to all the pupils and 
staff 

2. The book collection is most likely to be balanced, because in re¬ 
viewing the inventory teachers are able to notice the weaknesses in 
various fields 

3. Individual differences in capacity and reading ability are more 
easily met when pupils have the full range of the library from 
which to choose 

4. An enrichment program for gifted pupils is supplemented by 
having a wide range of books 

5. The central library can provide materials for study at different 
levels in the many phases of the work involved in projects in 
science, English literature, and social studies. 

Research reported in “Research Newsletter, No. 7, November 1957, 
Alberta Committee on Educational Research, University of Alberta,” re¬ 
veals that the reading range of 787 Grade VII pupils in Alberta was from 
4.5 to 10.8, a spread of 6.3 grades. The average range for ten urban class¬ 
rooms was 5.0 grades. These findings are supported by research elsewhere 
in Canada and in the United States. There can be no doubt that emphasis 
must be placed upon an adequate supply of reading at varying levels of 
interest and difficulty. 

The central library is an essential tool in modern education to teach 
children from an early age to use a library effectively. Such skills are 

Research Newsletter, No. 1, November 1957, Alberta Committee on Education Re¬ 
search, University of Alberta. 
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needed throughout the twelve years of school and on into adult life. Too 
few of our adult population make use of the public libraries in the province, 
because they have never learned the library habit. They have had little 
opportunity in Alberta schools to learn what a good library can mean to 
learning. 

To make the central library the heart of a school requires a qualified 
librarian, or at least a teacher who has knowledge of a library’s effective 
operation. Such a person should be interested in children and have a gen¬ 
uine knowledge of children’s requirements. The classification of the central 
library’s book collection should be serviced with a card catalogue system 
so that pupils may find books by author, title or subject. 

In 1946 Saskatchewan set up a system for the organization of school 
libraries throughout the province with particular attention being given 
to a library list as a guide for cataloguing the books, and to information to 
assist in the purchase of suitable books. Standard listing of school books 
is of immense help in arranging for well organized libraries in the schools. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN ALBERTA 

Alberta has taken little interest in the organization of central school 
libraries. The Department of Education has no legislation specifically 
aimed at organizing school libraries. In 1957 the Department of Education 
did arrange for a School Library Sub-Committee under the Curriculum 
Committee. So far this committee has held two meetings, therefore its con¬ 
tribution to school library services is yet to be felt. 

A bulletin, Suggestions for the Guidance of School Boards and Archi¬ 
tects, revised to June, 1957, has this brief offering regarding school 
libraries. “The library may adjoin a regular classroom separated by a 
glazed partition. An interconnecting door should be provided between 
library and adjoining classroom.” This is rather meagre advice to offer 
school boards and architects in the matter of school libraries. 

The lack of library construction as an integral part of school con¬ 
struction is rather alarming during a period of unprecedented school 
building. This situation means that for the life expectancy of the build¬ 
ings presently being constructed the students concerned will be deprived 
of the benefits that a good central school library can give unless these 
building are modified. 

It would seem that school boards are not actively encouraged to build 
central school libraries, either by grants or by technical advice from the 
Department of Education. The shortage of teachers is a deterrent to 
placing qualified teachers in the schools as part time librarians. The above 
factors appear to have prevented Alberta schools from having adequate 
central library facilities. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM NUMBER 3 

audio-visual aids to teaching 

Section I — Films 

1. Effectiveness of Films as Teaching Aids 

Research on the effectiveness of motion picture films has been sum¬ 
marized as follows by L. B. Sands in his textbook Audio-Visual Procedures 
in Teaching (Ronald Press, 1956), pages 374-375: 

Educational films have been experimentally and statistically ex¬ 
amined by many investigators since about 1918. The growing con¬ 
census of their results tends to the conclusions . . that the judi¬ 
cious use of motion pictures in teaching is beneficial for developing 
generalizations and attitudes, that educational films enlarge the 
interests of pupils, that they stimulate the imagination, that they 
convey factual knowledge, and that they make instruction more 
efficient in various subjects and at various stages of education. 

A summary of 163 of these investigations is reported in the 1949 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 7 
Some of the more significant findings cited from numerous studies 
can be paraphrased as follows: 

1. The learning of factual matter is helped by motion picture 
presentation because it gives the child clear-cut notions of 
the objects and actions in the world about him.” B. D. Wood 
and F. N. Freeman, Motion Pictures in the Classroom (Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929), Reference 157. 

2. In respect to retention of matter learned, “the use of the film 
in instruction is superior to the use of verbal material alone, 
or to the unorganized use of other visual aids,” according to 
the uniform results of thirteen experiments. F. D. and H. Y. 

McClusky, 1926, Reference 81; Arnspiger, 1933, Reference 4; 

Knowlton and Tilton, 1929, Reference 68; and others. 

3. Habits and skills seem to derive some improvement from the 
use of films in teaching, but the method is not significantly 
superior to the demonstration method. F. N. Freeman, L. A. 

Shaw, and D. E. Walker, 1942, Reference 47; and others. 

4. The perception of relationships is increased by motion pic¬ 
tures that show the interaction of cause and effect, but histori¬ 
cal motion pictures tend to confuse the sense of relationships 
in time. D. C. Knowlton and J. W. Tilton, Motion Pictures in 
History Teaching (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929), 

Reference 68. 

5. Students’ descriptive and explanatory abilities seem to be 
increased by films if measured by objective tests, but not if 
measured by essay-type tests. Wood and Freeman, 1929, 

Reference 157. 


'National Society for the Study of Education. The Forty-Eighth 
Yearbook, Part I: “Audio-Visual Materials of Instruction” 
(Chicago: Pniversity of Chicago Press, 1959), chap, xii, Research 
on Audio-Visual Materials,” by Edgar Dale, James D. Finn, and 
Charles F. Hoban. 
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6. The ability to think is more marked in student groups that use 
films than in those that use only textbook matter, but in com¬ 
mand of pure facts their superiority is less marked. P. J. Rulon, 
The Sound Motion Picture in Science, Harvard Studies in 
Education, Vol. XX (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1933), Reference 120. 

7. Children’s imagination is stimulated by historical films; they 
gain a more sympathetic insight into the lives and feelings of 
people of the past, a fuller and clearer conception of earlier 
cultures, and an increased ability to reconstruct historical 
scenes. F. Consitt, The Values of Films in History Teaching 
(London: G. Bell & Sons, 1933), Reference 26. 

8. The variety of pupils’ interests is increased by films; those 
who have been shown films on health are prompted to bring 
in more clippings and pictures and are more energetic in 
recitations, discussion, and voluntary reading. Knowlton and 
Tilton, 1928, Reference 68; Freeman and Hoefer, 1931, Ref¬ 
erence 46. Hoban’s study for the American Council in 1942 
showed that students enjoy classroom motion pictures and 
would like to see more of them, but also that they are highly 
critical of films 7 and that their interest is affected by age, 
sex, economic status, cultural background, previous experience, 
and other such factors. Films dealing with the problems of 
minorities were found to be rather effective in breaking down 
prejudices. Older pupils were found to be more aware than 
younger pupils of the technical qualities of films. 


2. Use of Films in Canada 


STATISTICS COLLECTED BY CEA, JUNE 29, 1956. 



Number of 16mm. 

Number of schools 

No. of bookings of 

Province 

projectors owned 

served by Dept, of 

Dept, of Education 


by School Boards 

Education library 

library per year 

British Columbia 

552 

615 


Alberta 

690 

700 

36,000 

Saskatchewan 

623 

600 

27,617 

Manitoba 

400 

460 

10,000 

Ontario 

1,292 

3,650 


New Brunswick 

261 

400 

6,500 

P. E. I. 

41 

all schools 

1,400 

Nova Scotia 

273 

543 

10,368 

Newfoundland 

128 

390 

25,000 

3. Film Resources 

in Alberta 




Libraries of approved instructional motion picture films are main¬ 
tained by the Audio-Visual Aids Branch of the Department of Education 
and by the Department of Extension, University of Alberta. Film service 
from the Department of Education is free, but the Department of Exten¬ 
sion charges rental fees. For this reason schools, except those in the Ed- 


11 Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Focus on Learning (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1942), chap, vi, “Passing Judg¬ 
ment”; chap, iii, “Student Reactions.” 
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monton school systems, tend to restrict their borrowings to the Depart¬ 
ment of Education library. 

The Audio-Visual Aids Branch has 4,200 prints of sound films in a 
library comprising about 1,100 titles. It also has over 3,000 filmstrips. The 
Department of Extension has about 1,000 prints of sound films approved 
for classroom use and about an equal number of filmstrips. 

In terms of the number of topics dealt with, instructional films are 
available for the curricular areas shown in the order listed: social studies 
(geography, industry, history, civics, sociology) ; science (elementary and 
more formal) ; health, personal development (group life, patterns of 
growth, personality and character) ; music, vocational guidance; lan¬ 
guage; physical education; home economics; art; literature. 

During the last three or four years there has been a very distinct move¬ 
ment towards the establishment of regional and school libraries of film¬ 
strips. It is estimated that at the present time there are about 300 school 
or divisional filmstrip libraries in Alberta and that there are about 30,000 
filmstrips in these libraries. 

The annual circulation of instructional films by the Audio-Visual Aids 
Branch has grown steadily since 1947 when the service was inaugurated. 
Circulation figures are shown below: 


School Year 

Total Circulation 
of 16mm. Films 

1947-48 

12,662 

1948-49 

19,778 

1949-50 

24,111 

1950-51 

25,298 

1951-52 

29,476 

1952-53 

34,561 

1953-54 

32,509 

1954-55 

32,321 

1955-56 

34,152 

1956-57 

35,743 


It will be noticed that the circulation of films rose rapidly until 1952-53, 
that there was an appreciable drop in circulation in 1953-54, and that the 
increase in circulation since that time has been proceeding at a slower rate. 
These phenomena are related to the fact that in 1953 the Department estab¬ 
lished a quota system which rigorously limited the number of films schools 
of various sizes might borrow in a given month. Circulation figures since 
1953 do not, therefore, give a true picture of the total potential demand 
for classroom films. While the quota system no doubt serves a useful pur¬ 
pose to the extent that it tends to discourage an excessive or an ill-advised 
use of classroom films, it may also tend to limit their legitimate use. 

4. Limitations on the Effective Use of Films 

Two factors seem to militate at the present time against the effective 
use of motion pictures in the classroom. One is the limitation in service 
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referred to above. The other results from the fact that many teachers are 
inexpert in the efficient use of the motion picture as a teaching aid. The 
situation is further complicated by the fact that the motion picture is very 
susceptible to abuse of function as a teaching aid. For this reason some 
teachers who, without specific training would soon learn to use motion 
pictures efficiently, tend to become the victims rather than the masters of 
the teaching film. 


Section II — Radio 

1. Effectiveness of Radio As a Teaching Aid 

Radio seems to be most effective when it fills a specific classroom need, 
e.g., music in a room where the teacher has limitations in this direction, 
or a story from history in a school where information is lacking. Teachers 
find radio most effective when it is tied closely to the curriculum or to 
their day-to-day work, although if it is tied too closely they regard it as a 
master rather than a servant. Radio lessons are effective to the extent that 
the teacher looks upon them as part of a wider lesson application. There 
must be adequate preparation and follow-up. 

2. School Broadcasts in Canada and the United States 

School broadcasts are now heard in all of the provinces. In every 
provincial Department of Education there is an official appointed to super¬ 
vise school broadcasting. In some cases (Ontario and two of the maritime 
provinces) this officer is also in charge of other audio-visual aids. Broad¬ 
casts are planned and produced on a local, regional, and national basis. 
Alberta, because of the existence of CKUA, provides more broadcasts to the 
schools than other provinces, and more broadcasts closely related to the 
curriculum. 

The most comprehensive survey of radio in Canadian schools was made 
by the Canadian Teachers’ Federation from 1952-1956. Of interest, too, 
are the reports submitted by Department of Education supervisors to the 
National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting of the CBC. 

There is no uniformity in the pattern of school broadcasting in the 
United States. The only broadcasts on a national basis seem to be the Stand¬ 
ard School Broadcasts sponsored by Standard Oil Company. For the most 
part these are music programs. A number of states, among them Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and New York, sponsor broadcasts on a state-wide basis. Most 
large cities have school broadcasts departments, many of them owning 
their own radio stations. Many universities also have non-commercial 
stations, most of which co-operate with local school authorities on broad¬ 
casts to elementary and secondary schools within the signal range of the 
station. 

Further information on school broadcasting in the United States may 
be obtained from the National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Illinois, or from the Association for Education 
by Radio and Television, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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3. School Broadcasts in Alberta 

For twenty weeks of the school year Alberta schools have available to 
them two broadcasts a day. One of these series of broadcasts is prepared in 
co-operation with other western provinces and presented in co-operation 
with the CBC and private stations on the network. The other series is pre¬ 
pared by the School Broadcasts Branch of the Department of Education 
and is presented with the co-operation of Radio Station CKUA and certain 
private stations which broadcast these programs from tape recordings. 
In addition Alberta participates in the National School Broadcasts pre¬ 
sented each Friday afternoon for 30 weeks during the school year. 

Approximately two-thirds of the classrooms in the elementary and 
junior high schools of Alberta are equipped to hear the broadcasts. Certain 
programs like Sing and Play may reach from 60 to 70 per cent of the chil¬ 
dren in Grades I to III. Other programs reach a comparatively small per¬ 
centage of their potential. 

School broadcasts cover the following curricular areas: music, drama, 
social studies (current affairs and community history), literature, speech, 
and science (chiefly natural science and conservation). The most effective 
programs are those in music, drama, speech, art, and stories for junior 
grades. These undoubtedly meet genuine needs as far as teachers are con¬ 
cerned. Teachers also appreciate the current events programs although 
the rather limited number of listeners may indicate that many do not regard 
them as too important or necessary. 

The School Broadcasts Branch also offers a Tape Recording Service 
for schools. All programs in the Alberta Provincial Series, over which the 
Department has complete copyright control, are made available to schools 
wishing to use them on their own tapes. 

4. Strengths and Limitations 

Strengths. The real strength of school broadcasting is found in those 
curricular areas in which it compensates for weaknesses in classroom 
teaching. Music is a case in point. At the present time there are about 
100,000 students in Alberta listening to the school music broadcasts. 
Undoubtedly, there are many classrooms in the Province where, if it were 
not for these broadcasts, pupils would get no regular instruction in music. 

A similar situation exists in the field of speech. The School Broadcasts 
Branch distributes 30,000 Speech Explorers booklets annually. The out¬ 
line of the Speech Explorers broadcasts for the year is now the basis of 
the speech training program in the schools. There is no doubt that in this 
field School Broadcasts will become even more important. 

Art is another case in point. Through the art broadcasts, It’s Fun to 
Draw, more than 20,000 boys and girls are learning about the creative 
aspects of art. Through a supplementary system of circulating small stu¬ 
dent art exhibits, pupils are able to see at first hand work which is an in¬ 
spiration to their own efforts. 
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Because radio is strictly an audio medium, school broadcasts are able 
to play on children’s imagination in areas such as literature, history and 
current affairs. Some teachers use the broadcasts to teach concentration 
with the follow-up activity, usually a recitation of the factual content of the 
broadcasts. 

Alert teachers find many uses for the broadcasts other than their im¬ 
mediate, designated purposes. They are used for motivating discussions, art 
lessons, creative writing lessons, enterprises, research projects, and so 
forth. 

Limitations. The most serious limitations of the broadcasts are physical. 
Reception is a difficulty. Poor reception is due to poor radios or to local or 
distant interference or to both. The situation is improving as schools install 
central radios or central sound systems with speaker outlets in each class¬ 
room. There are around 170 of these in the province at the present time. 

Another limitation results from the times when school broadcasts are 
presented. In many schools they conflict with recess periods. In others there 
is conflict with other activities. This appears to be particularly true on Fri¬ 
days. Junior and senior high schools, with their rigid timetables, experience 
more difficulties than elementary schools. The use of the tape recording 
service helps to overcome this limitation. However, it should be noted that 
the School Broadcasts Branch may tape-record for distribution only its 
own broadcasts. Those that are first aired on the CBC network are restrict¬ 
ed by union regulations. 

Another serious limitation arises from the way in which school broad¬ 
casts are sometimes used or misused. Some teachers do not try to motivate 
their pupils, do not bother to relate the programs to classroom work, do 
not precede them with activities which will make the broadcasts more vital, 
and do not follow them with activities which will re-inforce the points 
brought out by the broadcasts. This suggests that in courses in methodology 
for teachers-in-training the use of all audio-visual aids should be given the 
attention they deserve and that in this group of aids radio broadcasting 
should take its rightful place. 

5. An Educational Station for Alberta 

Ideally educational broadcasts should be presented over an educational 
station. The advantages of having such a station to serve as the primary 
and perhaps only outlet for school and other educational broadcasts in 
Alberta would be manifold: 

(a) Flexibility in scheduling would be possible. Broadcasts could be 

presented more than once during the day, giving a greater num¬ 
ber of Classrooms the opportunity to share in them. They could 
also be presented a week or two later for review purposes if 
necessary. 

(b) The number of school broadcasts could be increased considerably 
at small additional cost. New types of programs, such as the fol¬ 
lowing could be devised: 



(i) Exchange broadcasts from Britain and Australia as well as 
from other parts of Canada and the United States could be 
presented. 

(ii) Radio might be used more directly to assist in correspondence 
teaching. It certainly could not take the place of procedures 
now employed, but, as a supplement in certain areas at least, 
it could add personal warmth and direct contact where this is 
now lacking. 

(iii) There could be programs of enrichment for bright children. 
A single student, or a group, could follow such programs. 
This could be managed by means of earphones or by provid¬ 
ing special listening rooms. 

(c) In-service programs for teachers could be provided. It is not im¬ 
possible to visualize large groups of teachers all over the Province 
listening while certain aspects of education are discussed. Such 
programs could expand into research projects, short courses, or 
even into portions of credit courses. 

If there were in Alberta an educational station adequately powered 
and operated by a board upon which there was representation from all 
elements of the wider community who could make use of it, the Province 
would have something of great potential benefit to the whole field of 
education. 


Section III — Television 

1. Effectiveness of Television as a Teaching Aid 

There is a difference of opinion as to the effectiveness of television. 
This has to do, not with the difference between television and no television, 
but with the difference between the application of television in certain 
curricular areas and the effectiveness of certain techniques which are part 
of teaching by television. 

A great deal more information than is now available must be forth¬ 
coming before the effectiveness of this medium as a teaching aid can be 
adequately assessed. 

Further information on this matter may be obtained from the Com¬ 
mittee on Television of the American Council on Education. 

2. Educational Television Programs in Canada and the United States 

There is no regular television service for schools in Canada. Two ex¬ 
periments have been undertaken by the National Advisory Council on 
School Broadcasting, the most recent in the spring of 1956. Since that time 
there have been small experiments in Scarborough (Fall, 1957), Halifax 
(February, 1958), and Winnipeg (March, 1958). Although a national 
service has been suggested no definite action has been taken. 
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There are 28 educational television stations on the air in the United 
States. Most of these are associated with universities. Some of them are 
owned and operated by city school systems, others as co-operative com¬ 
munity ventures. In addition 50 or more schools have closed-circuit tele¬ 
vision systems. In Hagerstown, Maryland, a comprehensive five year ex¬ 
periment is under way in closed-circuit television. 

3. Television and Alberta Schools 

Not enough is yet known about the advantages and disadvantages of 
television as a classroom teaching aid. More studies will have to be made 
before its proper role can be determined. In the meantime technological 
advances are being made which will make it less costly, more widely avail¬ 
able, and more useful in the classroom. At the present time there would 
be no point in urging the immediate introduction of educational telecasts 
to the schools. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM NUMBER 4 


THE OPTIMAL AGE OF SCHOOL ENTRANCE 

1. Existing Practices 

Otto points out, in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, that the 
age limit for entrance into the elementary school has been based more on 
convenience and educational theory than on research, but that “current 
(American) practice is almost universal in placing age six . . . as the lower 
limit of the elementary school” (7). Ammons and Goodlad report that 
a “study of 544 urban school districts (American) revealed that 74 per 
cent of them set a minimum age for first grade at between five years seven 
months and five years ten months. The lowest minima and highest maxima 
reported were five years, and six years five months respectively” (1). A 
review of the 1956 UNESCO Education Bulletin reveals that such coun¬ 
tries as Canada, Italy, Japan, Hungary, India, as well as the United States 
of America favour six as the age of school entrance (11). Children wait 
until seven years in the USSR, Netherlands, Brazil, Denmark and France. 
Five years is sanctioned in Bermuda and the Commonwealth countries of 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, England, Scotland and 
North Ireland. Local practice varies slightly in terms of the child’s date 
of birth with the result that children frequently enter as much as four 
or five months in advance of the accepted legal age of entrance. This results 
in a child starting at five years eight months in Ottawa, Montreal and 
Vancouver, five years and nine months in Winnipeg, five years and ten 
months in Milwaukee, and four and one-half years in Melbourne, Australia. 
Frequently enough, too, individual school boards permit accelerated en¬ 
trance where mental age is high. The problem of age of school entrance 
must be seen against the pattern of increasing attendance in nursery 
schools and kindergartens, common in continental Europe, Great Britain, 
Australia, the United States and Canada. On this continent the practice is 
not universal. In 1944, in the United States, only 702,500 pupils out of a 
population of 2,500,000 children of suitable age were in attendance in 
kindergartens (7). 

2. Factors Affecting Readiness 

The factors affecting or determining a child’s readiness to profit from 
formal education are threefold: developmental progress, preschool train¬ 
ing, and quality of educational experience encountered when he commences 
grade one. Developmental factors include chronological age, mental age, 
physiological readiness in terms of general growth and maturation, the 
absence of physical defects, sex, emotional stability, social development, 
and breadth of experience. Pre-school training refers to the effects of at¬ 
tendance at nursery school or kindergarten, and, especially the type of 
training and experience encountered there. The quality of educational ex¬ 
perience in grade one may vary from that given by intelligent highly- 
trained teachers utilizing the most effective of instructional materials, with 
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full awareness of the subtle requirements necessitated by individual differ¬ 
ences of the pupils, and the minimal offering of partially trained teachers. 

School readiness must be seen as a complex of many factors, some 
closely related to the child’s level of motivation, others related to his rich¬ 
ness of experiences in the home, the community, and perhaps the kinder¬ 
garten. Lack of general vitality, slowness in development of body muscles, 
coordination of movement, digital dexterity, visual accommodation and 
acuity exercise a tremendous influence upon readiness. Still more import¬ 
ant, perhaps, is mental age. Readiness is also based on emotional stability, 
social adjustment, and the extent and richness of contact with the meaning¬ 
ful objects and experiences of a child’s world. To these may or may not 
be added the enrichment of guided experience of the kindergarten in verbal, 
physical, manipulative and musical activities. Since individual differences 
are great, the aspirants to entrance into grade one must be expected to differ 
so radically in experience and maturity that no one formula of treatment 
nor set of requirements for admission could ever assure any required 
degree of homogeneity. 

3. Development Factors 

Anderson reports on a group of studies giving an insight into develop¬ 
mental factors (2). In 1931 Morphett and Washburne compared the prog¬ 
ress of first grade pupils of different chronological and mental ages in 
vocabulary mastery, oral reading and general reading progress, and con¬ 
cluded that a mental age of six and one-half years is the optimum time at 
which to begin reading (2). McLaughlin reported the chief cause of failure 
in reading as mental immaturity (2). Thompson revealed that children who 
have mental ages of at least six before reading instruction is begun, like 
reading better and make faster progress than younger children (2). Dean 
indicated that a mental age of six and one-half years or better is needed 
to do average work in the first grade (2). The fact that many Common¬ 
wealth countries sanction beginning reading at five years warrants the 
inclusion of a Scottish study. C. D. Taylor compared 114 children whose 
average chronological age was six years and three months, who were 
beginning their second year of school, with the normalizing sample on 
which the American test used in the study was based (10). 

The Scottish children varied from middle to lower class and had a 
mean I.Q. of 100.59. The American test was so constructed that the average 
child of a chronological age of six years three months would have a reading 
age of six years three months. The sample proved significantly superior to 
the American norms in readiness. In addition the mean Scottish reading 
age proved to be seven years five months. This would indicate that the 
Scottish children were superior in readiness, and at least one year in ad¬ 
vance in reading achievement over American children of the same chrono¬ 
logical age. This is explained, in part, by the earlier entry of Scottish 
children into grade one, and, perhaps, by the contention made by Inglis 
that beginning reading in Scotland is facilitated by a lower requirement 
of sight vocabulary and a more limited range of ideas (2). Incidentally 
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MacGregor found that at eleven years Scottish children are still five 
months superior to American children in reading age (6). 

In the light of this evidence, reinforced by the widespread Common¬ 
wealth endorsation of entrance into the elementary school at five years, 
it might seem that it would be beneficial to lower the age level of entry 
into grade one. The Scottish viewpoint is that progress in reading is 
more the result of developing existing potential than a matter of await¬ 
ing the requisite degree of maturation. 

Physiological readiness, too, seems to be a factor in reading readi¬ 
ness. Olsen found a close relationship between growth in reading and the 
total growth pattern of the child. Any general debility or specific defect 
will understandably reduce the child’s readiness to profit from reading 
instruction (2). 

Sex also influences readiness. Samuels compared a group of 100 
girls and boys matched for mental age, and found a significant superi¬ 
ority in reading in the girl’s group (2). Other investigators have found 
girls slightly superior in reading to boys at the grade one level. 

Emotional stability also affects school readiness. Smith reports studies 
showing lack of emotional stability as a serious handicap to reading prog¬ 
ress. Lack of social experience and development are injurious (2). Sanders 
discovered that children who failed in reading frequently played alone and 
avoided social contacts (2). 


4. Preschool and Readiness Training 

Irene Fast made a comparison of the effect of kindergarten training 
and no kindergarten training upon ability to learn to read, using 134 chil¬ 
dren who had spent one year in kindergarten and 46 comparable children 
who had not. She administered tests of readines and reading at three dif¬ 
ferent times during the school year (9). 


TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORES ON FOUR READING TESTS ADMINISTERED TO 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINED AND NON-KINDERGARTEN TRAINED 
CHILDREN EQUATED FOR I.Q. AND M.A. DURING THEIR YEAR IN 

GRADE I (FAST) 


Mean Score 


Month 

Test 

Kindergarten 

Non-Kindergi 

October 

Reading Readiness 

8.67 

4.63 

February 

Word Recognition 

13.71 

11.83 

February 

Paragraph Reading 

5.45 

3.96 

May 

Paragraph Reading 

13.30 

9.54 


This study suggests significantly superior progress in reading for the 
kindergarten-trained beginners over comparable children who lacked this 
training. This finding has been duplicated by many other students of the 
problem. 
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Ring compared the progress of children given a half year of readiness^ 
training in grade one with that of two groups of like size, equated for 
chronological and mental age, who entered the regular reading program at 
the beginning of the year (8). The reading readiness groups mastered 
reading, when they were introduced to it, at a more rapid rate, and over¬ 
took the control group during the second and third years in school, with 
five months less reading instruction. Their teachers also noted that the 
readiness groups exhibited superior physical and emotional condition. 

In a study of readiness testing in St. Louis, Kottmeyer reported more 
than one-third of 4,000 grade one pupils tested were rated as unready 
for systematic reading instruction at the outset of school (5). The evidence 
seems to suggest the value of kindergarten and readiness training in pre¬ 
paring children for the formal reading program. Since the traditional kin¬ 
dergarten program does not coincide entirely with the readiness program, 
this conclusion raises certain difficulties. 

5. Pedagogical Training 

Arthur Gates has challenged the postponement of reading instruction 
by demonstrating experimentally that the methods of teaching and the 
materials used are just as important factors as chronological and mental 
age (3). He concluded that “statements concerning the necessary mental 
age at which a pupil can be entrusted to learn to read are meaningless. The 
age for learning to read under one program or with the method employed 
by one teacher may be entirely different from that required under other 
circumstances.” In general he proved that the mental age required for 
progress in reading varied sharply with the quality of teaching method 
and instructional materials used, and that with modern and effective in¬ 
struction and suitable materials, well adjusted to individual differences, a 
mental age of 5.0 appears to be sufficient for beginning reading. This is in 
harmony with the contention of Inglis referred to earlier. Betts supports 
this opinion with the conclusion that reading readiness is a compound of 
factors; the absence of any factor or factors demands differentiation of 
instruction in terms of individual differences. Gates also makes the point 
that while it might be possible to commence reading at age 5.0 the desira¬ 
bility of this practice is another matter which must finally be answered in 
terms of its total effects on the child. 

6. Summary 

The variety and even contradictions in the evidence submitted are 
more apparent than real. A summary and synthesis follows: 

1. The extent and variety of individual differences in school begin¬ 
ners are marked. Differences in mental age, physical vigor, strength, 
muscular coordination, visual control, emotional stability, social de¬ 
velopment and preschool experience and training defy all measures 
intended to produce homogeneity. 

2. Preschool training of the kindergarten variety increases reading 
and school readiness where other developmental factors are favourable. 
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3. Reading readiness training is also advantageous for later progress 
in reading when other developmental factors are favourable. 

4. Society desires a rational approach to this problem which will in¬ 
sure the optimal progress of each child, despite the admitted complex¬ 
ities of individual differences, and would, it is believed, prefer to see 
such solution within the domain of the public school system. 

5. The essence of the problem is differential treatment of children of 
varying degrees of readiness calculated to bring all on to the required 
degree of readiness for entrance into grade one at the optimal time. 
This must involve recognition of the fact that some are ready at five, 
and some are less ready at seven. 

6. In many school systems this problem is partially met by the 
existence of kindergarten facilities in which children are given the 
type of developmental experience their individual differences and 
varying readiness indicate as appropriate. Thus, while some receive 
reading readiness training which prepares them for more rapid prog¬ 
ress in grade one, others are experiencing the ordinary activities of 
the kindergarten, which must be mastered before readiness training. 
In the process, they are at once prepared for effective work when they 
reach grade one, and ranked in order of readiness for formal reading 
activities. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM NUMBER 5 


SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 


1. Basic Principles 

Since children were first gathered together in considerable number for 
educational purposes, it became evident that our communities were pre¬ 
senting themselves with a special responsibility for health supervision of 
school children. The increased contacts resulting from grouping of children 
facilitated the spread of communicable disease, demanding close super¬ 
vision and application of available measures for control of such diseases. 
Furthermore, it became evident that the child with certain physical dis¬ 
abilities was unable to proceed normally through our educational institu¬ 
tions with his own age group. 

Outstanding examples of such defects are those of vision and hearing; 
but there are many other physical conditions which interfere with the 
child’s progress in school. Many such disabilities are not detectable by 
parents in the early stages. Not infrequently this results in waste of a 
teacher’s time and special effort with these children, and delay in the 
progress of the child. This situation may often be remedied or altogether 
prevented, by early detection of such conditions by the school health 
services and by encouraging parents to have prompt correction carried 
out. In other words, while the school health service is important to the 
present and future general welfare of the child, the immediate benefit to 
the school is the removal of those circumstances which make him a burden 
upon his teacher and fellow pupils. 

It is suggested that such services be considered chiefly in an advisory 
and assisting capacity to the teacher in transmitting information regarding 
personal hygiene, particularly in the junior grades. Frequently have we 
seen the child whose health habits, such as tooth-brushing and proper 
bed-time, have been very sporadic under the best effort of the parents, drop 
firmly into line when instructed in these matters by the teacher. 

2. Assumptions 

Initially, it must be accepted that the prime responsibility for the 
health of a child rests with the parents of that child. The school health 
service does not substitute for parental responsibility. It must also be 
accepted that since adequate facilities are existent in Alberta for the treat¬ 
ment of all physical defects, the school health service is in no way obligated 
to provide routine treatment services. 

It is advisable that a school health service be directed by a medical 
officer post graduate, trained in Public Health and possessing suitable 
qualifications in this field. This course offers training in school health 
and administration. Similarly, nurses where possible should be public 
health trained. 
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The objective of School Health Services is the promotion of the highest 
possible standard of physical, mental and social health in children of school 
age. To achieve this a pattern of activities has been evolved over the years 
directed at: 

(a) modification of the environment of the school child, and 

(b) detection and direction to treatment of the defective child. 

BASIC MINIMAL SCHEDULE OF SCHOOL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 

1. General Measures Applied on a School Community Basis 

i. Environmental Hygiene: sanitation of schools. Special attention to 
heating, lighting, air space and ventilation. Water supplies and 
sewage disposal. Regular inspection of schools and school yards by 
a trained sanitary inspector. 

ii. Communicable Disease Control: 

(a) Class examinations following vacations and on suspicion of 
infectious conditions existent in pupils; exclusion of discovered 
cases; these functions to be performed by school health nurses 

(b) Immunization offered to all pupils, on an annual or biennial 
basis for diphtheria, tetanus, smallpox and poliomyelitis; these 
functions to be performed by physicians, or by nurses trained and 
certified by the Provincial Health Department as public vaccinator 

(c) Community-wide notification of communicable disease to local 
Health Departments, specifically under the Communicable Disease 
regulations by householder, teacher or physician; application of 
quarantine and isolation where indicated by the regulation by the 
local health authority. 

iii. Visual Surveying of Pupils by home-room teachers and referral of 

suspected illness to a school nurse. 

iv. Screening by Survey: Experience has proven that in any group of 
children, certain types of defects are extremely common. In such 
cases it is economical to set up a special technique directed at 
detecting one type of defect only. Such techniques must be easily 
applied, and consume little time: 

(a) Survey of visual ability 

(b) Survey of hearing ability 

(c) Survey of physical growth. 

v. Health Education (excluding health counselling): The classroom 
talk of the school nurse is becoming a rarity except when given in 
connection with a particular problem. The school nurse, however, 
is well placed to act as a reservoir of resources and information 
for the teacher who is qualified and trained to give a course in 
health. 
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2. Specific Measures Directed at the Individual 

i. Clinical Services 

(a) Nurses 

(1) Examination of grades not examined by medical 
officers annually 

(2) Conferences with teachers on children suspected 
by either of being defective 

(3) Re-examination of children known to be defect¬ 
ive, as frequently as indicated by the nature of 
the defect 

(4) Referral of cases beyond the facilities of the 
nurse to the medical officer for examination. 

(b) Medical Officers 

(1) Annual examination of Grades I, VII, and X or 
XII. Grade XII is preferable as this is the last 
grade in school and recommendation regarding 
future employment, etc., could be made. How¬ 
ever, the Grade XII curriculum appears to be 
so heavy thaa this is impractical 

(2) Examination of referred cases from the nurse 

(3) Re-examinations 

(4) Examinations of handicapped children 

(5) Examination prior to competitive sports. 

In all cases found to be defective, the parents should be notified 
and requested to place the case under the treatment of the family physi¬ 
cian. In a number of cases in the school health service an absolute diagnosis 
is often impossible—referral to the family physician for final diagnosis is 
the procedure then indicated. 

ii. Follow-up Services: Human nature being what it is, it follows that 
a number of parents, after being notified that a child is defective, 
fail to obtain treatment. Depending on the nature of the defect, 
up to six weeks is allowed to elapse before a reminder to the parents 
is then given. This usually takes the form of a home visit by the 
nurse to discuss the reason for delinquency in treatment. It is 
necessary to have some form of resources in the cases of socio¬ 
economic difficulties. 

ill. Emergencies: The term “first aid” must always be literally inter¬ 
preted. Nurses have several schools to care for and accidents, etc., 
will happen when the nurse is not present. The teacher’s curricu¬ 
lum includes instruction in first aid. Withholding first aid to await 
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skilled attention is not justified. Teachers must be encouraged to 
apply first aid and then send the child 

(a) home for arrangement of treatment, or 

(b) if especially urgent, to hospital or physician. In either case 
the parent must be notified and a written record preserved. 

iv. Health Counselling is always available to pupils on an individual 
basis and children are encouraged to take their difficulties to the 
nurse for advice. 

v. Services for the Children of Indigent Parents: Indigency may be 
of two types: (a) total indigency, (b) medical indigency only. 
There should be a close working relationship between the local and 
provincial welfare authorities, the physicians as a profession and 
the school health services. It is the responsibility of the local wel¬ 
fare authority to assume normal charges for the treatment of any 
indigent sick person, and treatment can be very often arranged 
along these lines. 

3. Administration 

i. The school health service requires an office in each school. The 
health office should be: 

(a) Well lighted 

(b) Twenty feet long for vision testing and electrically fitted for 
light wall charts 

(c) Equipped with a small cubicle for children to disrobe 

(d) Equipped with cupboard with lock and key for supplies 

(e) Equipped with a sink with hot and cold water 

(f) Equipped with a couch for sick children to rest upon. 

ii. Records: All records and recording should be minimal. The Pro¬ 
vincial Department of Health’s School Health Record is recom¬ 
mended as a satisfactory form. In Edmonton this is kept within 
the cumulative record folder and is therefore available to the 
teacher. The use of the cumulative folder for a Health Record is 
not satisfactory and has been discontinued in the cities and in 
the rural areas of Alberta. 

ADDITIONAL SERVICES 

I. Dental Services: The most prevalent and most neglected defect of all 
children is decay and neglect of the teeth. A dental officer and assistant 
to survey the teeth and to recommend treatment to the parents has 
proven in practice to be a great stimulus to parents. In Edmonton the 
dental service also undertakes repair of the teeth of children of indigent 
parents. 
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2. Psychiatric Unit: This is a necessity. It should be easily accessible and 
freely available at all times to children, parents, teaching staff and 
school health staff. 

3. Consultant Resources: These should be available to school health person¬ 
nel. To supervise the school health service in specialized spheres; to super¬ 
vise special classes for the handicapped; and to advise on the provision 
of educational and other facilities for the severely defective child. 

4. Tuberculosis Services: Tuberculosis is still not a rare disease. Close 
co-operation and special surveys are a necessity to control this disease. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM NUMBER 6 

FINANCIAL AID TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Who should pay for post-elementary education? Should the state (the 
public, the tax payer, local or provincial) pay all costs, or should the in¬ 
dividual bear some? Behind this question lies the question of who or what 
benefits when the individual’s talents are developed to their optimum, and 
whether when the individual benefits the individual should pay. 

In our society the direct costs of buildings and tuition are now 
accepted as being the responsibility of the state (both local and provincial) 
at the secondary level. What might be called “fringe” costs are in dispute: 
text books, school supplies, materials for courses, special clothes, fees for 
hobby clubs and other extra curricular activities, cost of school social 
functions, and the like. What is the extent of such costs, what is their effect, 
and what proposals might be made to meet these costs ? 

COSTS OF HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 
1. Research in the United States 

Direct costs, exclusive of loss of income because the student is not 
working, have been surveyed in a number of places. As reported in a study 
by Jacobsen, during World War II, the median cost for all schools was 
approximately $75, ranging from approximately $58 in small schools to 
$103 in large schools, and increasing from Grade IX to Grade XII (5). 
The items covering the major portion of the costs were clothing, lunches, 
and transportation. 

Actual costs found will vary with the year and its corresponding cost 
of living index, with the region, with the grade level, and with the expenses 
included. Thus one investigator emphasizes school-imposed costs: gym 
clothes, school library fees, locker fees, student union fees, assembly pro¬ 
gram fees, entrance to athletic events or school dances, yearbooks, gradua¬ 
tion activities, and charitable donations (3). The problem, as seen by this 
investigator is: 

What we are discussing here is the fundamental need to incor¬ 
porate in school budgets more money for many activities that will 
enrich the educational opportunities of children now in school. 

Until this is done, fees, dues, admissions, and “hidden tuition” 
will continue to be a financial burden on many parents and will 
cause a sizeable percentage of children to be deprived of oppor¬ 
tunities available only to those able to pay for them. 

Another investigator concentrated on extra curricular costs: dates, 
athletic events, school plays and parties, etc. He found that about half the 
grade XII boys spent over $100 a year on dates in the south eastern 
U.S.A. (6). He says: 

In a society in which custom places the major economic burden 
of dating on boys and men, the economic aspects of dating among 
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high school youth can be particularly frustrating to many boys. 

. . . Although much is done in this country to provide equality 
of educational and related opportunity for all youth, significant 
differences exist among youth in accordance with the economic 
status of their parents. 

He recommends, as do others who have studied this problem, con¬ 
tinued efforts by the school to keep such costs down. Another pair of in¬ 
vestigators (1) put this well: 

Few high schools have met the problem of hidden costs—those 
expenses which embarrass the penniless student, impoverish his 
school experiences, and often lead to his untimely withdrawal 
... It is high time for public schools to take stock of the activities 
carried on in their name that mortify the non-affluent students. 

These authors also recommend a study design to determine hidden 
costs (2). Another investigator finds that most students are in favour of 
the “hidden costs” items (4). Thus, “a majority of the seniors considered 
class rings important,” “about half the students felt that extra curricular 
activities helped them scholastically,” “more than 70% of the students 
believed that extra curricular activities helped them socially.” Punke (7) 
links the hidden costs to increased consolidation and to school drop outs, as 
follows: 

Along with consolidation, and the parallel development of more 
elaborate school programs, there seems to be an increasing ten¬ 
dency to shift the burden of educational costs to parents— 
through various kinds of fees and hidden costs. Expense items 
. . . are probably among the reasons why in many areas not more 
than one-fourth of the youth who enter the secondary school 
remain to graduate. 

2. Research in Alberta 

None could be found. Perhaps the Five-School Study have some data. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, BURSARIES, AND LOANS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Very nearly all scholarships, bursaries, and loans are for university 
or college students, i.e. they are awarded on completion of high school and 
entrance into university or college. There is a vast literature on scholar¬ 
ships, bursaries, and loans at this level, and almost none on assistance for 
high school students. 

In a definitive document, West (8) points out that in the U.S.A., 
studies show that if one takes equally capable groups of young people from 
high income and from low income families, the former have a four to one 
advantage in getting to college (page 82). Various studies are quoted to 
show the effect of financial status on entry to college, with the conclusion 
that “financial barriers are the principal reason for not going on to college 
in the case of about a third of superior youth who do not go, while the 
other two-thirds lack sufficient motivation to go” (page 88). West also 
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notes that “A few programs grant scholarships to students long before 
their senior year in high school. Coupling this with intensive work with 
their families might well increase the number of qualified children con¬ 
tinuing their education” (page 91). Finally, the Michigan Holding Power 
Study reports fourteen factors “as being influential in determining whether 
boys and girls stay in school or leave” (West, page 91). The seventh factor 
is “Tuition and other school costs.” 

It is known that the state of Western Australia grants a bursary of 
£80 per year for the last three years of the certificate course in high school, 
to students who are planning to teach. Undoubtedly some scholarships, bur¬ 
saries, and loans are granted to high school students in various places. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM NUMBER 7 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

Any discussion regarding technical vocational training will require 
a common interpretation of at least three terms: technical, industrial arts, 
and vocational. Perhaps we may agree that the following definitions as 
suggested by the federal Department of Labour will be acceptable: 

1. Industrial Arts: Instructional shopwork with a non-vocational objec¬ 
tive which provides general educational experiences centred 
around the industrial and technical aspects of life today and 
offers orientation in the areas of appreciation, production, con¬ 
sumption and recreation through actual experiences with materials 
and goods. It also serves as exploratory experiences which are 
helpful in the choice of vocation. 

2. Technical Education: Education to earn a living in an occupation in 
which success is dependent largely upon technical information 
and understanding of laws of science and technology as applied to 
modern design, production, distribution and service. 

3. Vocational Education: Education designed to develop skills, abilities, 
understandings, attitudes, work habits and appreciations, encom¬ 
passing knowledge and information needed by workers to enter and 
make progress in employment on a useful and productive basis. It 
is an integral part of the total education program and contributes 
toward the development of good citizens by developing their phys¬ 
ical, social, civic, cultural, and economic competencies. 

In Alberta schools the term “technical” is commonly used in differ¬ 
entiating among the various curriculum areas: academic, fine arts, com¬ 
mercial, technical. Because, by usage, it has become so bi’oad in connota¬ 
tion it is being used less frequently in professional literature. Of major 
concern is the matter of differentiation between industrial arts education 
and industrial vocational education. 

The following comparison indicates the essential features of each 
type: 


Industrial Vocational 
1. Purpose: 

To develop industrially accept¬ 
able skill and knowledge or sale¬ 
able value. Prepares student for 
direct employment in industry 
(or apprenticeship). 


Industrial Arts 


To develop desirable habits, at¬ 
titudes and appreciations of in¬ 
dustrial methods and materials 
by means of manipulative experi¬ 
ence with industrially acceptable 
machines, materials, etc. Has an 
important guidance function. 



Industrial Vocational 


Industrial Arts 


2. Content: 

Specific as required for job. 
Essentially shop activity, mathe¬ 
matics and science with shop ac¬ 
tivity periods usually taking 
50% of school time. Note: The 
Federal Department of Labour 
defines a vocational program as 
one which schedules at least 50% 
of school time to shop activity 
plus mathematics, plus science. 

3. Student: 

Selected. Screening to ensure apt 
and suitable students is done as 
rigidly as is now done for aca¬ 
demic program. Major consider¬ 
ation: personality, physique, 
manipulative dexterity, mechan¬ 
ical aptitude, etc. The vocational 
goal must be apparent. 

4: Age Level: 

Program starts whenever indus¬ 
trial vocational goal is deter¬ 
mined. Continues for adults as 
up-grading and improvement 
programs, as long as need exists. 

5. Standard: 

Rigid. Externally imposed on 
school by requirements of indus¬ 
try. Speed is usually a conse¬ 
quential factor. The student 
must meet the standard required 
by the trade or industry con¬ 
cerned. 

6. Course Length: 

School program for individual 
should stop when student has de¬ 
veloped level of skill permitting 
entry to trade of job concerned. 
May lead to intermediate stage 
of part-time employment. 

7. School Responsibility: 

To maintain contact and be re¬ 
sponsible until student is suc¬ 
cessfully assimilated into indus¬ 
try. Requires school facilities for 
follow-up, (usually a co-ordina¬ 
tor). 


General. Is but one area of a gen¬ 
eral education curriculum which 
includes mathematics, science, 
English, social studies, etc. Cuts 
broadly across industrial areas; 
this breadth of experience being 
an essential feature. 


All comers. It can be argued 
that all can benefit from these 
courses and that those with a 
minimum of mechanical ability 
may receive the maximum of 
benefit. 


Is a feature of the enterprise 
program of elementary grades. 
In Alberta an organized pro¬ 
gram starts in Grade VII and 
continues into the high school. 


Flexible. Caters to individual 
differences. Degree of compet¬ 
ence not the major consideration. 
Success measured in terms of in¬ 
dividual growth. 


To suit any administrative re¬ 
quirement of school. 


To facilitate maximum of per¬ 
sonal development in time allot¬ 
ted. 
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Industrial Vocational 

8. School-Industry Relationship: 


9. Size of Class: 

Ordinarily limited, with 12 to 15 
being considered maximum. In¬ 
structors must be in position to 
give much individual supervision 
and thereby ensure formation of 
industrially acceptable motor ac¬ 
tivities and procedures. 

10. School Day: 

Same hours as used in industry 
thereby establishing habits and 
customs of industry. 

11. Instructor 

Industrial qualifications and ex¬ 
perience essential. Professional 
education desirable. In Alberta 
the minimum desirable is jour¬ 
neyman status and one year of 
professional education. 

12. Equipment: 

Shop should be equipped as close 
to the accepted in industry as 
possible. The shop activity pro¬ 
gram is intensive and relatively 
specific requiring full scale ma¬ 
terials, live units, etc. 


Industrial Arts 


A healthy program is aware of 
the advantages of a pipeline to 
industry but this is not a pri¬ 
mary feature. 


Usually not more than 20 but 
may, if facilities are adequate, 
exceed this. Much of instruction 
may be group in nature. The stu¬ 
dents “grow” with minimum of 
individual assistance. 


As determined by administrative 
requirements. 


Professional education essential. 
Obviously the more industrial 
competence the better. In Alber¬ 
ta the minimum is four Univer¬ 
sity industrial arts courses plus 
a Standard S Certificate. 


Basic industrial type of equip¬ 
ment. 


Close. School program must be 
sensitive to changing needs of in¬ 
dustry. Obviously must orient 
program to employment situa¬ 
tion. This liaison with industry 
achieved by means of some local 
advisory group. 


It must be emphasized that this indicates a basic analysis of each type 
of course or program. It should be noted also that a good industrial arts 
program strives to incorporate as much as possible of the industrially 
acceptable in methods, procedures and standards. Similarly, a good voca¬ 
tional program strives to incorporate some of the idealism of the industrial 
arts. It is also true that an industrial arts course may, for some students, 
prove to have vocational value. However, a vocational program is funda¬ 
mentally unsuitable for general educative purposes despite the fact that 
some liberal arts subject matter may be appended. It would appear, then, 
that there are two types of shop or technical programs possible in our edu¬ 
cational system with each program having distinctive features of intent, 
design and organization. 
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It is the contention of industrial vocational persons that in Alberta 
we have tried to make one program serve the dual functions of vocational 
education and. industrial arts education and have thereby compromised 
both intents. The existence of this problem was in part responsible for 
some reorganization in 1958. At that time the Grade X shop courses were 
reorganized and oriented toward the industrial arts objective with the 
hope that they would serve the requirements of the school in this respect. 

This would free the Grade XI and XII courses for vocational purposes. 
However, other than some changing of credit values and reorganization of 
course content, the vocational program remained substantially unchanged 
in design. 

The present situation then, is that in Alberta we have designed our 
shop program with the following intention: 

Grades VII to X inclusive. Industrial Arts. 

Grades XI and XII. Industrial Vocational. 

The following table surveys the enrolment in woodworking courses 
over the past ten years. The data are taken from annual reports and are not 
limited to Composite High Schools, with the exception that practically all 
Wood 20 and Wood 30 offered in Alberta is done in the Composite High 
Schools. 

There seem to be two immediately apparent deductions from this 
table: 1. The Grade X enrolment is flourishing. When in 1953, the course 
was oriented toward the industrial arts objective, the enrolment underwent 
an unusual increase. It can surely be concluded that Wood 10 as an indus¬ 
trial arts course serves a need. 2. The enrolment in the senior woodwork 
course does not appear to be impressive, but the need for more information 
is obvious. 
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1. Factors Determining Enrolment: 

The advocates of general education consider this enrolment picture 
as indicating that the proper role of shop courses is that of industrial 
arts. However, the proponents of vocational education are just as certain 
that it is evidence suggesting the need for a truly vocational program. The 
truth may be closer to the fact that it is a happy timetable arrangement 
rather than a solution of objectives. The total picture is obscured by a 
number of factors such as: 

1. The divergent demands of industry. “Big” industry appears to desire 
the high school to limit itself to general education with industry itself 
providing the industrial training. “Small” local industry appears to wish 
the schools to develop saleable skills as they are unable, because of size, to 
do so themselves. 

2. The increasing effectiveness of the Alberta Apprenticeship Training 
Program. More trade areas are becoming designated and more extensive 
formal training facilities are being provided. Advocates of vocational edu¬ 
cation believe that more of this type of program should be in the Composite 
High Schools and point to the extensive financial outlay as proof of the 
tax-payers’ willingness to support good vocational programs. 

3. The changing role of the Institute of Technology. If there are trends 
here it is toward making this a post-secondary institution. Many of the 
courses at the Institute now give preference to at least Grade XI grad¬ 
uates. Although an accreditation agreement exists which allows graduates 
of our “technical” program some pre-credit at the Institute, the overall 
relationship of the function of the vocational high school courses and the 
function of the institute is not well understood. No doubt some clearly 
defined relationship would help to clarify the role of the high school. 

4. Fluctuating economic conditions. In these prosperous times it ap¬ 
pears that the industrial world is not overly concerned with our efforts. The 
advocates of a vocational program see this as effect not cause, and suggest 
that we should have a philosophy which could cope with all situations. 

5. Changing type of economy in Alberta. As we become more indus¬ 
trialized (in 1954 the value of manufactured goods exceeded the value of 
agricultural production) the need for industrial vocational education will 
no doubt increase and it would appear expedient to clarify our position. 

6. The teacher shortage. Our modest attempts to foster industrial voca¬ 
tional education are being made increasingly more difficult by our inability 
to attract qualified instructors from industry. This situation will probably 
only be improved with the assistance of industry. 

7. The three-year high school program. When the four-year program 
was the vogue many students in the academic and general program patterns 
took Grade XI and XU shop courses for industrial arts purposes. The current 
three-year program has led to a restriction of this practice with the result 
that these senior courses might now be reorganized into a wholly vocational 
program. 
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8. The prestige of the academic program. Advocates of an industrial 

vocational program are of the opinion that students who would best be 
served by a vocational program will continue to struggle with the academic 
program until something better suited to their purposes is provided. The 
argument, of course, is that the weakness of our present vocational pro¬ 
gram results in the loss of such students to the other programs. 

The foregoing would indicate that research is needed, as follows: 

(a) A study of the vocational effectiveness of our present program 

(b) Further clarification and delineation of the “Vocational Prepara¬ 
tion” objective of the high school, so that we may evaluate our 
present position 

(c) Some experimental study of a well-designed vocational program 
which will indicate the role of the Composite School Shop Pro¬ 
gram in the light of student needs. 

A better high school program would result from courses of studies 
in specific groups of subject matter instead of by the present hodge-podge 
method of offering constants and a free choice of numerous options. 

During the last two decades practical and vocational education has 
been accepted by educators as a necessary part of a well rounded secondary 
school program. It has become respectable. With this acceptance, voca¬ 
tional courses have been fitted into the traditional high school pattern with 
the result that there is a trend towards making them just another part of 
general education, without specific leadership, without specific objectives, 
and without accomplishment acceptable as preparation for the areas they 
are intended to serve. If courses of studies were designed for Academic, 
Technical, Commercial, Industrial and Home Making both students and 
the public would be able to understand better the aims and objectives of 
these courses. 

The vocational program at high school level is tending to lose its 
vitality, and the technical high school program tends to deteriorate and 
become lifeless. There is need for national standards of matriculation, 
commercial, technical, industrial and home making programs. The present 
requirements for university entrance are recognized and could with some 
standardization be acceptable as a criterion for general matriculation. 
Students, educators and the public have accepted this measure of scholastic 
attainment as a definite standard of achievement. 

Commercial, technical, industrial and home making courses should 
be placed on a similar basis by definite aims, prescribed curricula, and con¬ 
tinuity of subject matter as well as by a comprehensive examination before 
a diploma is issued. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM NUMBER 8 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE AT THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL 

1. History of Alberta Experiences in Vocational Agriculture 

In the year 1913 the report of the Commission of Industrial and 
Technical Education recommended the establishment of secondary school 
vocational agriculture courses in Canadian farming communities. The 
federal government in 1913 and later in 1940 enacted legislation in con¬ 
formity with such recommendations. Federal funds have been payable to 
provincial authorities on a “dollar for dollar” basis; only the provincial 
dollar, rather than the municipal or school authority dollar, is considered. 

In the same year, 1913, the Alberta Department of Agriculture set up 
six provincial agricultural and home economics schools at points which at 
that date showed promise of becoming populous farming areas. Four of 
these schools had but brief histories, while a fifth school through the forty- 
five years of its existence has experienced a series of openings and closings. 
Within the last period of agricultural prosperity a new school plant was 
established in the Peace River Valley; at the moment, three schools are in 
operation. However, difficulties in persuading sufficient students to attend 
these three schools have persistently dogged their administrators, despite 
arrangements to extend their program still further into the area tradition¬ 
ally considered to be within the Department of Education’s function. 

Such inducements as free railway or bus fares to and from these 
centers have prevailed for years and have improved somewhat the rather 
disappointing enrolments; still the operation of these schools has been 
at a cost of eight hundred to one thousand dollars per student, an amount 
far in excess of the per pupil costs in our high schools. This relatively high 
cost of operation has been partially met by use of Federal Vocational 
Funds. Attendance, to quite a degree, is associated with general prosperity 
of the farming community of the province; this phenomenon is common 
to Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

The Alberta Schools of Agriculture and Home Economics have made 
a very valuable contribution to the improvement of farming and farm-life 
in the province. Their graduates, however thinly they may be scattered 
across the province’s farming areas, have made themselves well known 
amongst their neighbors for their progressive viewpoints and accomplish¬ 
ments. Perhaps as important, is the stream of Agricultural School gradu¬ 
ates entering the University’s Faculty of Agriculture and School of House¬ 
hold Economics. With lowered admission requirements favoring such 
students when they presented themselves at the university, it had once been 
possible for many Alberta boys and girls to attend university. The contri¬ 
butions of the Provincial Schools of Agriculture, particularly in the long 
period preceding the organization of school divisions with the resultant 
increase of high school services for most farm homes, must not be over¬ 
looked or underestimated. The dormitory services prevailing in these 
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schools were, and are, unexcelled. Invaluable social education features at¬ 
tendance at one of these schools and enriches the life of many communities 
as graduates return to their homes. 

2. Comparisons With Vocational Agriculture in Other Places 

The Alberta story in Vocational Agriculture has been typical of the 
story across Canada. Until recently, one-roomed or small-district schools 
characterized rural education. The provinces which have abandoned the 
myriad of small rural districts in favor of larger administrative units have 
also instituted vocational agricultural education in many of the secondary 
schools in New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan, and British Columbia. 
After a brief experiment in extending vocational agriculture in Alberta 
high schools, the program has shown a tendency to decline. 

Agricultural courses of the vocational type have undergone a positive 
evolution in the United States over the last forty years; there is now a 
highly standardized structure of administration and grants in the greater 
number of states, with federal and state officials administering funds at 
the school district level. The movement not only enrols secondary students, 
but the same agencies organize vocational agriculture instruction for 
adults actually engaged in farming. This level of instruction was once 
inaugurated in Alberta in the Cardston area. Such secondary school courses 
have various related goals. They are designed for boys who expect to farm, 
and are also for those boys who cannot reasonably expect to become estab¬ 
lished in farming, but who will doubtless follow occupations related to 
farming activities. These courses recognize that the actual farming force 
is tending to decrease as mechanization increases, and that there will be 
need for better educated and trained operators to manage and conduct the 
larger farming units. 

British Columbia has a coordinator of vocational agricultural high 
school activities, and several centers have been established. The movement 
was officially inaugurated in 1951 with a summer course for agricultural 
graduates with high school experience who wished to take over these new 
high school courses in practical agriculture. This summer course was held 
at the provincial university and instruction was offered by United States 
suprevisors and agricultural teachers. Centers at Creston, Chilliwack, 
Kelowna, and Salmon Arm have buildings designed expressly to meet the 
needs of vocational agricultural instruction. Following the United States 
pattern of Future Farmers of America, an attempt to fuse all of the 
vocational agriculture high school students into one province-wide organ¬ 
ization was successfully carried out, with the aid of ritual, blazers with 
local badges, and other devices. This movement has the active interest and 
supervision of the provincial Department of Education. 

The vocational agriculture program in such places as British Colum¬ 
bia, Saskatchewan, and many parts of the U.S.A. has four phases: 


1. Systematic classroom instruction related closely to local needs. 
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2. Supervised farming practices in which each boy must have one or 
more enterprises of a practical nature where profit is the main 
consideration. 

3. Farm shopwork. 

4. Farm boys’ club work. 

These activities require that the boys’ schoolwork and project work be 
well integrated. At the present, there is no clear picture of the need for 
agricultural education in Alberta high schools. 
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